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IMPLEMENTS AND MATERIALS. 


Tur working requisites and materials are 
glasses, frames, a fine pointed pencil and 
holder, palette-knife, brushes, dabbers, rest- 
stick, a round pointed knife, an etching- 
needle, a few pieces of cloth, and water-colors. 

A few observations on the qualities of ma- 
terials may assist the student in the selection 
of those best suited for his purpose, and thus 
time and expense may be saved. 

Guiass has arough and asmooth side. The 
means of distinguishing these is to draw the 
finger-nail over the surface, when the rough 
side may be readily determined by the gritty 
particles which occur sensibly to the nail. As 
these particles would prevent the color from 
lying evenly, the smooth side is that on which 
the drawing must be made, and the painting 
executed. For common subjects the material 
called flatted crown glass will be found suit- 
able; but if nicety of execution is necessary, 
the plate-glass must be used. In all cases it 
must be as free from specks as possible, and 
of the same size as the object-glass of the 
magic-lantern through which the pictures are 
to be exhibited. 

Frames are generally made of mahogany, 
but deal will answer equally well. Any car- 
penter can make the square and oblong frames ; 
but when they are required to be circular, it 
will be necessary to have the circles cut by a 
turner. 4 

The Fine Porytep Pen and holder are for 
drawing outlines, and they will be found more 
available and expeditious than a brush. Per- 
haps the best tool for outline is one of the 
cheap gold pens which are now so abundantly 
made. The color in this will not dry so 
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quickly, nor will it corrode like the steel 
pen. 

Tus Pauetrrs may be either of porcelain, free 
from specks or grit, or of enamelled wood. 
The latter is lighter, but it will not wear so 
well as the former. It should be perforated, 
so as to balance well on the thumb of the left 
hand. 

The tints are mixed and arranged upon it, 
and care must be taken to keep it clean, and 
free from scratches. 

Tue Paretre-Knire is used to mix tints, and 
to place them upon, or remove color from the 
palette. It should be thin, flexible, and taper- 
ing towards the point. 

Tue Brusues should be of sable, of a pale 
yellowish color, soft to the touch, yet firm and 
elastic, insomuch as at once to resume their 
form after being pressed laterally against the 
hand. In form, they should be flat and wedge- 
like, and without any straggling or diverging 
hairs. None but those of the best manufac- 
ture should be used. As the quality of the 
execution depends so much upon the excel- 
lence of these brushes, any care exercised in 
securing those best suited to the purpose will 
be amply compensated in the work. 

The accompanying engraving (Fig. 1) de- 
scribes the most useful sizes. 

Dassers (so called from their use) must 
be made by the student; and, as all finish 
depends upon them, great nicety must be: 
observed in preparing them. 

They are formed of round brushes of very 
fine camel’s hair, of the sizes shown in Fig. 2. 
The points must be cut off as in the dotted 
lines of the cut, and the blunted ends must be- 
held to the flame of the candle, so as to form: 
and round them. This is an operation of 
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some delicacy, but a little practice will soon 
enable the student to perform it successfully. 
They must be turned and moved to and fro, 
so as to singe them into the desired form; 
after which the burnt ends must be cleared 
and finished off, by rubbing upon the fine 
sand-paper known as No. O. Fig. 2 shows 
the form of these brushes when burnt. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 
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Tue Easex best adapted for painting on glass 
will be obtained by taking a rack easel draw- 
ing-board, and inserting a framed piece of 
glass instead of the shifting-board. Fig. 3 
will best explain its use and management, 

A is the piece of glass to be painted on; B 
the lifting-frame of the easel, into which is 
inserted the plate of glass C, occupying the 


Fig. 3. 





place of the shifting-board, which the frame 
commonly contains. The frame slides in 
grooves, and is fixed at any height convenient 
to the painter, by means of the screw D. The 
horizontal rack-board E is covered with white 





paper, or card-board, in order that the effect 
of the colors applied may be clearly seen. 
Tus Rest-Srick is used as in oil painting, to 
rest and steady the hand, when neatness and 
precision of touch are necessary. The lower 
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end is held in the left hand, and the upper 
extremity rests, in the course of working, upon 
any convenient part of the easel. It should 
be light, firm, and in all respects such as can 
be held without inconvenience. 

A Rounp Porxrep Kyire is useful for re- 
moving color, when the effect of white is to be 
given, and also for improving lines by paring 
their edges. For this purpose, an ordinary 
single blade pocket-knife will be found the 
best It should be kept in good condition ; 
that is, sharp and smooth at the rounded 
point. 

Aw Ercuing-NEgEp.eE is required for describ- 
ing minute touches of light, such as those on 
the blades of grass. 

Pieces or Ciorn are used for cleaning the 
brushes and dabbers, to which the utmost 
attention must be paid, if the student wopld 
secure purity and brilliancy of color. These 
pieces of cloth should have very little nap on 
them. 

Tue Cotors are those prepared for water- 
color painting, and procurable in tubes. The 
following are the most valuable for painting 
on glass :— 

Yellow.—Gamboge, Italian Pink, Gallstone, 
Indian Yellow. 

Red.—Madder Lake, Crimson Lake. 

Blue.—Prussian Blue, Indigo. 

Orange.— Burnt Sienna. 

Brown.—Madder Brown, Vandyke Brown. 

Black.—Lampblack. 

The number of colors available for painting 
on glass is necessarily limited. Only those 
which are transparent—that is, through which 
light is transmitted—can be used. 





MOIRE ANTIQUE. 


In ordinary woven goods, the threads cross 
each other at right angles; the long threads 
forming the warp, and the short threads the 
weft. According as the fabric is of high 
quality, so do these threads intersect in a 
regular and equable quality; but, be it as 
good as it may, there are always some irregu- 
larities ; they may escape the eye, but they 
become apparent in a singular way. If good 
silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round a 
roller, it may become moire much against the 
inclination of the possessor; it will have ac- 
quired an irregular kind of glossing in some 
parts rather than in others; and this irregu- 
lar glossing, when viewed from a little dis- 
tance, presents somewhat the appearance of 
moire, or watering—who knows? Perhaps an 
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accident to a piece of rolled silk suggested the 
first idea of watering as a distinct mode of 
adornment to silken goods. Such accidents 
have very frequently occurred in the history 
of manufactures. However, accident or no 
accident, watered silks have long been in use, 
both in this country and in France. If a pat- 
tern be engraved upon one cylinder in relief, 
and a similar pattern on another cylinder in 
sunken devices, and if one of these be heated 
from within, and if a piece of silk or velvet be 
drawn between the cylinders, then will the 
silk or velvet acquire an embossed pattern, 
because some parts of the surface are more 
pressed, and are consequently more glossy 
than the rest. Numerous varieties of this 
process are employed in the preparation of 
fancy goods. But this is not exactly water- 
ing. For this process, two layers of silk are 
laid face to.face, and are pressed tightly be- 
tween rollers. What follows? However close 
the threads may be, there are still interstices 
between them. They follow each other in 
ridge and hollow throughout the 
length and breadth of the piece. Now, if the 
slightest irregularity exists in the pressure, 


fashion 


some of the threads become pressed in par- 
ticular parts more than others; and over- 
pressed portions present a greater gloss, a 
greater power of reflecting light, than the 
rest. The more capriciously these portions 
distribute themselves, the more undulatory 
and cloudy will be the result. We do not say 
that the actual process is nothing more than 
this, but that this is the basis on which the 
whole is founded. The goods may be sprin- 
kled with water previously or not ; the rollers 
may be both heated or both cold, or one 
heated and one cold; the rollers may be 
plain or variously indented ; they may move 
smoothly over each other, or may have a 
slight lateral movement. How these varia- 
tions of method would produce variations of 
effect every one will see. The adjective ‘ an- 
tique’’ is most likely given to the silks thus 
produced from their resemblance to the tabby 
silk dresses which Lady Blanche’s 
mother used to wear when she was lady of 
the bedchamber to the bride of George the 
Third. It is chiefly produced in France ; but 
Spitalfields, its weavers and moireurs com- 
bined, has lately copied the art so cleverly as 
actually to excel the French. But Spitalfields 
guards its secret as sedulously as the magician 
in a fairy tale guards the captive princess in 
his castle, and will not let the world have a 
peep at their doings. 


grand- 
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Ir there ever was another person in the 
wide, like Aline Ashley, or one 
that enjoyed fun, mischief, and frolicking bet- 
She 


for hours in spite of 


wide world 


ter than she did, I’d like to see her. 
would make one laugh 
one’s notion of propriety and good sense. 
Now, Aline was not handsome, neither was 
she downright homely. Her dark hazel eyes 
were brimful of mischief; 
saucy fellow, could not be content with filling 


and mischief, the 


her eyes, but must needs go lurking around 
of the 
was made. 

Well, this same Aline was blessed with a 


one sweetest little mouths that ever 


bachelor uncle who resided for many years 
beneath her father’s hospitable roof, and who, 
after suffering many years with inflammatory 
rheumatism, died just one year from the time 
my story opens, leaving Aline, his pet, the 
bulk of his property, which consisted of up- 
lollars. 


therefore no pains 


wards of ten thousand 
Aline was an only child; 


were spared to lavish on her all that fond 
hearts and wealth could bestow. She had 
a cousin, a Mrs. Appleton, living at some 
distance, whom she had never visited since 


her marriage, but longed to see. After much 
and at 
length prevailed upon to part with their dar- 
ling least a whole fortnight, to make 
the long-promised visit. Mrs. Appleton’s hus- 
band owned a large and all 
or most of them, have to live in large, 


teazing coaxing, her parents were 


, for at 


farm ; farmers’ 


wives, 
uncomfortable, inconvenient, old-fashioned 
houses that Eve herself would be ashamed of 


But there are exceptions to all 
Mr. Apple- 


for there was nothing 


now-a-days. 


rules; and this was one of them. 
ton was obliged to build, 
inhabitable on the farm when he purchased 
it. This pleased Mrs. Appleton; for, 
he had contemplated 


nothing better than spending the 


when 


farming in view, she 
remainder 


of her days in an old worm-eaten house. 


When the Birds’ Nest was built, she had 
her say (quite remarkable, wasn’t it?) ; so, 
of course, the house was built in modern 


style, neat and comfortable, amidst a large 


elump of evergreen, beech, and maple-trees, 
aml was christened the Birds’ Nest, or Robins’ 
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Retreat, receiving its appellation from herds 
of robins that annually nested among the 
trees and about the premises. 

The long-anticipated journey was performed 
mostly by railroad. When within ten miles 
of her cousin’s home, she was met at the de- 
pot by Mr. Appleton with his beautiful ponies 
and carriage. Never did Aline enjoy a ride 
better. The freshness around, the beautiful 
wheat and rye-fields just headed, the glad, 
happy birds making the air ring with their 
melodies, and the sociable, good-natured Mr. 
Appleton made the time slip away so plea- 
santly that she could hardly believe, as they 
drew up in front of the retreat, that she had 
ridden ten Aline faint 
whisperings from Mrs. Appleton’s pen of the 
but never 
had they seemed so real as now. ‘‘I’m so 
delighted ! thought Aline, as 
she answered Mrs. Appleton’s query of, ‘‘ And 
how do you like the Birds’ Nest, Aline ?” 

Her first week danced by merrily, Aline 
flitting here and there, finding new beauties 


miles. had received 


beauties which surrounded them, 


a poor word,”’ 


even in the poultry-yard, which she had al- 
ways detested until now. 

‘*What am I to do?’’ said Mrs. Appleton, 
coming into the parlor, looking perplexed and 
out of humor, interrupting Aline, who had 
just settled herself for a good hour’s practice 
on the piano. 

‘Why, what 


**Sure enouch, elf! 


How should I know ?’’ 
Listen, and I'll tell 


is it? 


you.”’ 

** All attention, please, ma’am,’’ Said Aline, 
opening her mouth—a way she had of listen- 
ing when Mrs. Appleton felt out of humor. 

‘*Well, Robert received a letter from his 
uncle, Mr. Jarvis, from Boston, stating, if it 
would be convenient, he would be up to the 
retreat, on Thursday next, with his family and 
a friend of theirs, Mr. Richard Elgin, to spend 
afew weeks. Oh, dear! what shallIdo? Ro- 
bert has tried far near, without success, 
to hire a to 
take care of the children. 
bly can do to look after the cook and dining- 
room girls. And oh me J’ said Mrs. Appleton, 
dubiously, ‘‘ Robert expects six hands, this 


and 
girl sweep, dust the rooms, and 


I have all I possi- 
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week, to work on the new barn; besides, we 
have got to board Mr. Shaw, the man that at- 
tends the saw-mill, for he says it is too far to 
go home after his meals, and be back in sea- 
son to ‘tend the concern,’ as he denominates 
the mill. This number, added to the rest of 
my family, makes fifteen, and—’’ 

‘*And how many guests do you expect ?’’ 
interrupted Aline, softening somewhat towards 
Mrs. Appleton’s ill humor. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis’s two daughters and 
friend,’’ answered Mrs. Appleton. 

** A goodly number for the next few weeks— 
twenty-one, including your humble servant,’’ 
said Aline, with mock solemnity. ‘‘I’m to 
write to pa and ma this evening, and will 


m 


request them to prolong my visit ; and then— 
and then I’ll personate the girl you are so 
much in need of.’’ 

‘*You!’’ said Mrs. Appleton, shocked be- 
yond measure. ‘‘I cannot hear to any such 
arrangement.’’ 

‘‘T insist upon it. 
said Aline. 

The all-eventful day arrived. Will 
tle Em hung on the roadside gate 


*Twill be good 


sport,’’ 


and lit- 
peering 


down the road, waiting impatiently for the 
long-looked-for carriage that would contain 


the expected guests. 

**Sis, if we had father’s telescope, we could 
make them out sooner. I do believe they are 
coming. You run into the library, and get 
it, while I watch.”’ 

And Will was right. 
riage came rolling along at a fine rate; and 
there stood Master Will on tiptoe, telescope 
in hand, looking with all his might. 

‘‘Isn’t that a comical sight ?’’ said a voice 
from the carriage, as it drew up to the gate. 
Then such a peal of laughter burst upon the 
clear morning air as Mrs. Appleton made her 


Sure enough, the car- 


appearance on the veranda to welcome her 


guests. 
Aline was up stairs peeping between the 
muslin curtains that covered her bedroom 


window. ‘‘ They are rather stylish,’’ thought 
she. 

**Isn’t this a nice place to visit, ma?’ sug- 
gested Laura, as they were making prepara- 
tions to retire for the night. 

‘* Yes, dear; and it’s far more rational to 
spend a few weeks in the country, with one’s 
relatives, than to go to Saratoga, or Niagara 
Falls, when your father’s purse is so limited; 
besides, if we had gone as Louise desired, 
to one, or both of those places, and invited 


Mr. Elgin to accompany us, ten chances to one 
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whether, with the excitement, balls, and other 
amusements that attend such places, he would 
have proposed for Louise’s hand in marriage 
as soon as he will here in this quiet little 
nook.’’ 

** Pshaw !”’ 
**ten chances to one if he ever does; 
over, I heard him tell pa that he intended to 
visit Niagara Falls before returning to the 


exclaimed Louise pettishly ; 
more- 


city.” 

‘*Well,’’ persisted Laura, ‘* you can’t help 
admiring this lovely little nook, as ma pleases 
to term it; and no doubt we shall find plenty 
to amuse ourselves with.’’ 

‘*Great amusement, indeed,’ said Louise, 
“to mope one’s life away in this secluded 
I’d a great sight rather remained at 

It’s too bad.’’ And tears of vexation 


eyes as she thought of her many 


spot. 
home. 
came to her 
fashionable acquaintances at Saratoga enjoy- 
ing around of gayety. 

‘“That’s a nice-looking waiting-maid 
Mrs. Appleton’s,’’ 
left the room, after seeing that they needed 


of 


said Mrs. Jarvis, as Aline 


nothing. 

“Yes, ma; but the idea of her dressing so 
Why, really, one would take her for 
Just think 
of her wearing a bird’s-eye linen apron !”’ 

“The fact of it is,’ said Mrs. Jarvis, 
‘working girls now-a-days put themselves up 


absurd. 
the mistress instead of the maid! 


at such a height, and demand such exorbitant 
prices for their services, that they can afford 
to dress better than their employers.’’ 

‘Come, come, wife, it’s high time the girls 
were asleep! I’m afraid they will not be up 
in the morning early enough to see the sun 
rise above the hills; and I can assure them it 
is worth the while, for it is a glorious sight; 
and, if we had to go forty miles to see it, and 
pay for it, we should not consider it time nor 
money thrown away,’’ cried Mr. Jarvis, from 
the adjoining room. 

As I have said before, Mr. Jarvis and family 
were from the city of Boston; and for many 
years Mr. Jarvis had speculated largely in 
produce ; and it was said he had accumulated 
quite a fortune. But, be that as it may, with 
his own and his family’s extravagance, it soon 
vanished, however large or small it might 
have of 
business, as was generally reported, he merely 
wished to keep out of his creditors’ way until 
he could make a shift to appease their de- 
mands. 

Mr. Richard 


attached to the 


been; and, instead retiring from 


Elgin’s father was warmly 


Jarvis family, so much so that 
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he insisted upon having Louise, his favorite, 
for a daughter-in-law ; and, as Richard was a 
young man of good sense, and quite prepos- 
sessing, and withal had considerable property 
in his own right, the would-be match was 
as anxiously wished for on the other side. 
Now, there was nothing lacking to make all 
happy save the consent of the gentleman in 
question. Richard thought ‘if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again ;’’ and he did try 
very hard to like Louise, and overlook her 
many faults, but to no purpose. There was 
that same selfish, cold, designing hypocrisy 
blended in all her actions that was quite visi- 
ble in spite of his determination to think 
otherwise. 

Richard and Louise were promenading the 
walks around the garden, one evening, when, 
coming suddenly upon Aline, Will, and little 
Em seated upon the grass in a semicircle, they 
stepped back a few paces where they could 
see and not be seen. 

‘Come, Lina, do translate for us a story in 
French,’’ persisted Will. 

‘Oh, yes! Let it be ‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood,’’’ said Em. 

** Capital idea !’’ chimed in Will. 

So they all laughed; and Aline commenced, 
not that the children understood French, but 
they did like to hear her talk so funny. ‘It 
was so like a dove’s cooing,’’ they said. 

‘*Miss Louise, what think you now of Mrs. 
Appleton’s maid?’ said Richard, after the 
story was finished. 

**T don’t know. 
fully ; and I dare say she is not what she ap- 
pears; but, nevertheless, she seems content 
with her lot, for she goes singing about the 


She amuses me wonder- 


house from morn till night.”’ 

After walking about for a while longer, they 
returned to the parlor, where they found Mr. 
Appleton and Mrs. Jarvis enjoying a game of 
chess; while Mrs. Appleton and Mr. Jarvis 
were listening to Laura’s playing on the pi- 
ano-forte. 

‘* How imprudent you are to stay out after 
the dew begins to fall!’’ said Mrs. Jarvis. 

‘*T’m glad you have come, for Mrs. Apple- 
ton wishes us to sing ‘Lily Dale,’’’ said 
Laura. 

‘You are all so pleasantly occupied, I will 
excuse myself, and smoke a cigar out on the 
veranda to keep away the mosquitos,’’ said 
Mr. Elgin. 

He could not tell how long he had been out 
there. The music had ceased; now and then 
a light laugh came stealing through the open 
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He did not heed it, so busily was 
he thinking of Aline. ‘‘She is a perfect pic- 
ture of my sister in heaven,’’ said he, men- 
tally, after viewing a small miniature. 

‘“*Mr. Elgin, do come here,’’ cried Laura, 
for the third time. 

‘Why, man,’’ said Mr. Jarvis, as that gen- 
tleman made his appearance, ‘‘ your thoughts 
must have been buried very deep in the 
clouds not to hear your name called so many 
times.”’ 

“*T beg pardon; they were not in the clouds, 
replied he, smiling compla- 


window. 


but in heaven,”’ 


cently. 

“Very well,’? said Mr. Jarvis, ‘“‘we are 
discussing the very grave subject of where 
shall we spend the morrow. Louise declares 
she shall die of ennui if she is cooped up here 
another day. Mrs. Appleton has kindly sug- 
gested a ride to the lake; and, if it meets with 
your approbation, it is settled that we go.” 

‘* Nothing would please me better. I’ve 
been told that the scenery about the lake is 
not surpassed in the country,’’ replied Mr. 
Elgin. 

‘** Aline,’? said Mrs. Appleton, coming into 
the breakfast-room, next morning, where she 
was busily employed in assisting Will and Em 
to their breakfast, ‘‘I am anxious that you 
should go with us to the lake. I’m afraid, 
if you do not go now, you will not have an- 
other opportunity before returning home ; 
and you had better take your sketch-book 
along, for we shall spend most of the day. 
Mr. Appleton has sent over for the two Mr. 
Gregorys and sister to accompany us.’’ 

‘* If there ain’t Mrs. Appleton’s maid ! 
provoking !’’ said Louise, as Mr. Elgin assisted 


How 


her into the carriage. 

It was a large, old-fashioned family carriage 
with three seats, Mr. Appleton and Mr. Jarvis 
occupying the front seat, while Mrs. Jarvis 
nearly filled up the back seat with her portly 
dimensions. Mr. Elgin was standing by the 
side helping the ladies in when Mrs. Appleton 
and Aline came out. 

‘*T hardly think there will be room for me,’’ 
said Aline to Mrs. Appleton. 

‘* Yes, there will; get in.’’ 

‘*Oh dear!’’ exclaimed Louise; ‘‘I’drather 
not go at all than to be so crowded.” 

Just then John drove around in a democratic 
wagon with the refreshments. 

‘There, I ’ll ride with John,’’ said Aline. 

‘No, no!’’ said Mrs. Appleton, with a trou- 
bled look. 


‘“Sh!sh! I’m the maid, and you are the 
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mistress,’’ ‘*Ha, ha, ha!’? 
And one of those queer, mysterious expres- 
sions beamed from out her eyes as Richard 
helped her into the wagon. This arrange- 
ment was by no means displeasing to John, 
who more than once forgot his usual ‘‘ Git-up”’ 
after the flourish of the whip. 

‘* Let us seat ourselves under the shade of 


whispered she. 


these trees, and enjoy the scenery and the 
breeze from the lake at the same time,’’ said 
Mr. Jarvis. 

‘Tam so fatigued after such a warm ride, 
pa, I shall not be able to enjoy anything the 
rest of the day,’’ said Louise, wearily. 

‘*No, nor let any one else,’’ replied Laura. 

‘*You are too hard, Laura. 


’ 


Your sister’s 
nerves are not so strong as yours,’’ said her 
mother, sympathetically. 

‘*We have had such a long ride, perhaps 
we had better partake of the refreshments,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Appleton. 

7 Yes, 
means.’ 

The repast over, the ladies proposed fishing. 


wife, you are right; let us, by all 


? 


The lines were soon in readiness, and they 
commenced the sport quite in earnest, the 
two Mr. Gregorys baiting the hooks for Louise 
and Laura. While Richard initiating 
Sybil Gregory in the mysterious art, the older 
gentlemen took the nets, and shoved off from 
the shore a piece in a little pleasure-boat ; 
and the remainder of the party sat on the turf 


was 


watching them with pleasure. 

A scream from Louise, as she jerked the 
line out of the water with a large mud-turtle 
dangling from the hook, caused no little mer- 
riment. It soon became dull to the lookers- 
on, so they took out their sewing from their 
reticules; and Aline stole quietly away with 
her sketch-book, that ever-cherished compa- 
nion in her solitary rambles. 

Storm-clouds began to loom up from the 
north, and a distant peal of thunder came 
rolling on the air, and now and then a flash 
Before the 


little party could get their things in shipshape 


of lightning lit up the heavens. 


for starting homewards, large drops of rain 
descended in perfect torrents. 

‘* Where can Aline’ be gone?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Appleton, in a frightened voice. 

Not one had seen her for an hour or more. 

‘* You ladies had better get into the carriage, 
and I will find her,’’ said Mr. Elgin. 

‘*No, no! don’t go!’’ cried Louise, hysteri- 
cally. ‘* You will certainly be struck by the 
lightning.”’ 


At 


‘*] presume she is safe enough. 


any 
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rate, she is neither sugar nor salt,’’ said Mrs. 
Jarvis, ironically. 

Richard did not stop to hear more, but went 
in quest of her. After looking for some time, 
he found her seated on a moss-grown rock 
under a large thick hemlock well sheltered 
from the rain. So absorbed was she in ad- 
miring the wild grandeur of the storm, that 
she had forgotten the time, place, and even 
the party on the beach. Her graceful figure, 
neatly attired in a gray dress, and the lovely 
wildwood violets that she had wreathed around 
her head, made her look too ethereal, and 
contrasted dark 
hemlocks and the roll and tumbling of the 
So thought Richard as he 


strangely with the green 
water at her feet. 
gazed admiringly on the unpretending, soul- 
speaking face before him. 

‘Queen of the rocks,’ said he, at length, 
‘were you sent to govern the storm? If so, 
wave your magic wand, and still it, for we 
must leave this fairy-like bower, and seek a 
more substantial cover.’’ 

Aline started; and a bright pink suffused 
her cheeks as she asked: ‘‘ And who sent you 
hither, Mr. Elgin ?”’ 

**T came without being sent,’’ he said, 
softly, folding a large woollen shawl around 
her that Mrs. Appleton had provided him 
with to protect her from the rain. 

It was a real case of spleen, or, may be, as 
little Em said, nothing more than a fit of the 
pouts, which kept Louise in her room for 
three whole days after the excursion to the 
lake, besides making the whole household a 
world of trouble by running here and there, 
as her caprices willed. 

‘She is a great mocker, herself.’’ 

‘Hush, dear! that’s very naughty.’’ 

‘¢ What has ruffled our little 
this fine afternoon?’’ said Mr. Elgin, patting 
her on the cheek. 

*“Oh, nothing of any consequence,”’ 


Em’s temper, 


said 
her mother, quietly. 

and, if she 
dares to say it again—I *ll—I’ll seratch her 
‘You see, 


“Yes, it is of consequence, too; 
eyes out !’’ said Em, indignantly. 
Mr. Elgin, Lina went down to the further end 
of the orchard, when the thermometer stood 
at ninety degrees in the shade, after striped 
and feathery grass to put in her bouquet that 
she had made for one of ma’s chinavases. It 
was a real beauty, I can tell you; and, just 
as Lina had finished it, baby began to cry, 
and she ran up stairs to quiet him, when 
Louise came in and snatched it out, and said 
that great mocker made such stufly bouquets 
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that she ’d make one to look a little more gen- 
teel, if such stubborn things could be made 
to look genteel. Stuffy, indeed! They are 
as handsome as any she has got at home. 
Oh, I hate city girls! Ido. I told ma I didn’t 
like Louise; but she says she likes her. I 
know she thinks her rude; but I think she is 
so hateful now. I just told Lina all about it.’’ 

‘*And what did she say?’’ queried Mr. 
Elgin. 

‘*Oh, she looked very sober at first! then 
she laughed, and said: ‘Never mind.’ But I 
do mind.”’ 

Just then, Aline came into the parlor. 
There was a sympathetic look stolen out from 
a pair of sympathizing eyes as they caught 
her own. 

It is a melancholy fact that Richard stopped 
trying to like Louise, if he had ever tried at 
all; it was perhaps stubbornness or wilfulness 
on his part that he liked Aline without trying. 
So it appeared to Mrs. Jarvis when the fact 
became known. 

** Well, wife,’’? cried Mr. Appleton, coming 
into the grape-arbor, where she with her 
guests was seated, trying to keep cool, for it 
was 
last 
you can once more assume your own station 
in life.’’ At the same time he handed her a 


letter from home, the contents of which she 


an unusually warm afternoon, ‘‘I have at 
succeeded in getting a girl. So, Aline, 


was so anxious to inspect that she did not 
note the wonder and surprise that were de- 
picted on each countenance that looked so 
inquiringly at her own. 

Mrs. Appleton soon explained the mystery 
to her guests. 

** Admirable !”’ 
succeed finely on the stage.’’ 

They all laughed, and considered it a good 
joke, with the exception who 
could not help thinking how unladylike she 
had behaved to Aline; and she knew very 
well that the rest had noticed it too. 

**Well,’’ said Aline, laying aside her letter, 


cried Laura. ‘She would 


of Louise, 


after perusing it, ‘‘I am sorry to leave this 
dear Birds’ Nest of yours. But ma is quite 
sick, and needs my immediate care. 

“‘T have come to say good-by,’’ said Mr. 
Elgin, coming into the library where Aline 
was busily engaged tying up some books pre- 
She extended her hand 
with one of her brightest smiles. ‘‘ May I,’’ 
said he, retaining her hand, ‘‘ come and visit 


vious to starting. 


you in your own sweet home ?”’ 
Aline’s eyes spoke as plainly as did the 
little head that bowed an assent. 
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‘“*Thank you,’’ said he. And the carriage 
drove up to convey her to the depot. 

Strange as it may seem, Richard Elgin and 
Aline Ashley were married just two months 
from the time they first saw each other, and 
were on their way to Europe, to the everlast- 
ing displeasure of Mrs. Jarvis, who to this day 
declares it was a scheme got up by her hus- 
band’s country relatives to inveigle Louise 
out of her just rights. However much Mrs. 
Jarvis might have laid it to heart, Louise soon 
healed the wound in hers by eloping with her 
French dancing-master. 


+ s2e/e + —_— 


A SERIES OF TROTHS. 


We like homely women. We have always 
liked them. We do not carry the peculiarity 
far enough to include the hideous or posi- 
tively ugly; for, since beauty and money are 
the only capital the world will recognize in 
women, they are more to be pitied than ad- 
mired ; but we have a chivalric, enthusiastic 
regard for plain women. We never saw one 
who was not modest, unassuming, and sweet- 
tempered, and have seldom come across one 
who was not virtuous, and had not a good 
heart. Made aware, early in life, of their 
want of beauty by the slighted attentions of 
the opposite sex, vanity and affectation never 
take root in their hearts; and, in the hope 
of supplying attractions which a capricious 
nature has denied, they cultivate the graces 
of the heart instead of the person, and give 
to the mind those accomplishments which the 
world so rarely appreciates in woman, but 
which are more lasting, and, in the eyes of 
men of sense, more highly prized than per- 
sonal beauty. See them in the street, at 
home, or in the church, and they are always 
the same; and the smile which ever lives 
upon the face is not forced there to fascinate, 
but is the spontaneous sunshine reflected 
from a kind heart—a flower which takes root 
in the soul, and blooms upon the lips, inspir- 





ing respect instead of passion, emotions of 
admiration instead of feelings of sensual re- 
gard. Plain women make good wives, good 
mothers, cheerful homes, and happy hus- 
bands; and we never see one but we thank 
Heaven that it has kindly created women of 
sense as well as beauty. To homely women, 
we therefore lift our ‘‘tile’’ in respect. The 
world will extend the same courtesy to beauty 











PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN EDUCATION. 


Tue principal cause of the defect in the 
bodily condition of the people is to be at- 
tributed to the manner in which they are 
nurtured. No means are employed to train 
children to feats of agility and strength. 

In the schools of the higher classes, the 
scholars enjoy the benefits and pleasures of 
physical exercises; but our national schools 
have yet to look forward for that boon. 

The strength and powers of endurance of 
the people, some centuries back, must be at- 
tributed, in a great measure, to their eariy 
training. Their early years were devoted to 
athletic sports, and feats of arms, so as to be 
foremost in the chase, and victorious in the 
tournament. 

The result of such training is seen in the 
records of their prowess. If physical training 
developed such vigor in those days, why is 
not asimilar practice adopted now to secure 
Surely, the different 
callings of labor require as much agility and 


such desirable results? 


strength as the art of couching the lance, and 
the management of the war-horse. 

Every school ought to have some sort of 
gymnasium attached to it where the children’s 
muscles, &c. may be gradually developed, 
and their several members improved. When 
a child arrives at the age of four or five, it is 
sent to school, where it is confined, for the 
chief part of the day, in an atmosphere which 
tends te check the bodily growth. This con- 
tinues for several years, during which the 
mental faculties are continually employed. 
If the body be not duly exercised along with 
the mind, the latter, receiving more than its 
natural share of nourishment, causes a loss 
of vigor in the former. In the commercial 
world, supply depends upon demand ; so with 
the different members and parts of the human 
body. The supply of nourishment to any 
particular part of man’s frame depends upon 
the demand there, which demand is regulated 
in proportion as that part is called into action. 
Therefore, if any member remains dormant 
for want of suitable exercise, its undevelop- 
ment causes it to lose its natural strength. 

Children, after being confined in school 
throughout the day, require something to call 
into action every muscle of the body. Their 
health depends upon it. The majority, if not 
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all of our national schools, however, are only 
provided with a small play-ground, where the 
amusements are confined to shooting marbles, 
&e. 


the children’s natural wants, and consequently 


Such a provision alone will not satisfy 


they grow up, in numberless cases, puny and 
weak, to find, perhaps, a premature grave. 
No doubt, many persons think that working- 
men’s children have sufficient call for bodily 
development at home. In 
this is true as regards rural districts, but not 


some measure, 


towns. In the former places, the poor man’s 
child has plenty to do from sunrise to sunset. 
But do the children become vigorous and well- 
developed men? Let any one take a survey 
of our rural population, and then make an- 
swer. The majority of them seem as unwieldy 
as a polar bear; some carrying their heads a 
foot in advance of their bodies; others with 
misshapen legs; and nearly all possessing 
the most awkward gait. The towns are far 
worse off than country districts for the means 
of athletic exercises. Crowded thoroughfares 
and dark alleys form their gymnasium; and 
the youths’ wan looks show clearly the bene- 
fits derived. 

So many young men have been returned, as 
unfit for military service in France, on account 
of some physical deformity, that the atten- 
tion of the government has been drawn to it, 
and means have been taken to remedy the 

In this country, the same glaring fact 
hitherto remained officially unnoticed, 
While 


the cry is now for education, let its promoters, 


evil. 
has 
though it is sufficiently notorious. 


as well as the teachers themselves, remember 
that it is as much their duty to endeavor to 
develop the physical powers of children as the 
mental ones, so that in mind and body they 
may be fitted to meet the storm of life. To 
do this, the proper means must be connected 
with every school. 

Mr. Horace Mann, speaking of the pupils of 
the Royal Orphan House of Potsdam, says: 
‘* As the boys are destined for the army, it is 
thought important to give them agility and 
vigor. It is not yet discovered that activity and 
energy are necessary in any occupation save that 
of killing our fellow men. The boys practise 
gymnastic exercises, such as climbing poles, 


ascending ropes, flinging their bodies round 
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and round over a bar while they hang on 
only by the bend of the legs at the knee-joints, 
vaulting upon the wooden horse, &ec. Xe., 
until their physical feats reach a point of per- 
fection which I have never seen surpassed, 
except by professional circus-riders or rope- 


dancers.’’ 


MRS. DAFFODIL’S 


“ Home at last,’’ said Mrs. S——, as, with a 
long-drawn sigh, she threw herself upon the 
parlor sofa. 

‘*Only for a time, mother,’’ said George. 

‘*We must show Mrs. Daffodil the Philadel- 
phia lions, and then for a trip somewhere— 
Niagara, perhaps.’ 
**You are a perfect bird of passage,’ said 
his father, laughing; ‘‘ while we o/d people— 
eh, mother ’—think there is no place like 
home.’’ 

There was an ominous sound in the entry, 
a very decided footfall; the door was thrown 
open with an energetic push, and Mrs. Daffo- 
dil came in, holding in her hand a cap which 
had the appearance of having been crushed by 
a heavy weight placed upon it. 

‘Mrs. 5 ,’’ said the old lady, ‘‘jest look 
ahere. My best cap,’’ she said, pathetically, 
**scrunched all out of shape, looks like an 
old dish-cloth. 
top of it in the trunk.”’ 

‘It has a kind of collapsed look,’’ 
Pete, from the corner, where, behind the pi- 





Ninnie put something right a 
said 


ano, he was making mysterious figures on 
George’s music. 

‘* Heigh-ho!’’ sighed the old lady; ‘* this is 
the /ast thing that is ruinationed! but there’s 
lots more. My brown silk has a great place 
where the mocolotif burnt a spark hole in it; 
and I’ve travelled in my green bonnet until 
it is black with dust and wear; and my new 
shawl is all shabbied with the I was 
caught in in New York, and now this—’’ 


rain 


‘* Caps the climax,’’ cried Pete. 
** Pete,’’ 
obliged to shave your head, and put a blister 
on, to keep down the brilliancy of your wit.”’ 
“You would all go to sleep if I was not 


said George, severely, ‘‘I shall be 


here,’’ was the reply. ‘* Some people, I could 
mention, will never suffer from a surplus of 
wit.”’ 

An active chase ensued; and Pete, being 
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Dr. Bache, speaking of the same, says: ‘I 
have never seen a body of young men all so 
well physically developed, a result produced 
by constant attention to their education on 
this point.’’ 

May the same practice be followed by the 


elementary schools of the United States ! 


SHOPPING EXPEDITION. 


DE FORREST. 


caught by George, was placed on the top of 
the bookcase until his wits could cool, George 
said. 

‘Miss Annie,’’ he said, as I sat down near 
the bookcase, ‘‘I have a fine view of the sur- 
rounding scenery from my elevated position. 
Mother looks like a good statue of despair 


with that unfortunate cap. Euphrosine acts 


sentiment to the life. You are lovely, of 
course. Indeed, with you and George, I 
think ‘distance lends enchantment to the 


view.’ ”’ 
“It is only your elevated 
saves your ears from boxing,’’ I answered. 


position that 
‘*Won’t you take me down, Mr. George ?”’ 
said Pete, pathetically, after he had been on 
the bookcase some minutes. 

‘“No, sir! You are out of mischief, now, 
and you must stay.”’ 

“What a penance!’’ said poor Pete, in a 
forlorn manner. ‘‘I shall have a fit of sick- 
ness if I am too good.”’ 

** Don’t be troubled,’’ said his mother. ‘‘If 
you ain’t sick till then, you ’ll do very well.”’ 
“Miss Annie,’’ said Pete, striking an atti- 
tude, ‘‘ don’t I look like Mercury ‘ new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill,’ as George said at 
the museum the other day ?”’ 

‘‘ Very like,’’ “but, if you 
execute so many pas and graces up there, the 


said George; 
bookcase will tip over, and then—”’ 
66 Pop goes the weasel,’’ cried Pete, as, with 
a spring, he left the bookcase, and alighted 
safely in front of George. 

‘* Fallen from his high estate,’’ suid George, 
laughing. 

“Mrs. § ,’? said Mrs. Daffodil, *‘I had a 
letter from my cousin Martha, this morning, 





and she wants me to get her a lot of things 
in thecity. She wants a bonnet for Jane, and 
adress for Eliza, and a shawl for Mary, and 
some gloves for John, and some worsted work 


for Sue, and a neck-handkerchief for Joe, and 
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two yards of narrow pink ribbon and a skein 
of pink silk for Sarah, and some toys for the 
children, and some other things that I disre- 
member. How ’ll I get ’em all?’’ 

‘We must go shopping,’ said I, ‘“‘to 
B——’s, L ’s, Madam La Modes, W: 
and all the other places, where you can select 
anything you wish. Shall we go to-day 

**T shall be very glad to have them all off 
my mind,’’ said the old lady. ‘‘ Mrs. § . 
my Ninny has been teazing me for a more an- 
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tic; what is it ?”’ 

‘*A moire antique is a very rich kind of 
silk,’’ said Mrs. § " 

‘“‘Lors! I thought it was some kind of a 
jumping-jack she wanted to take to the chil- 





dren.”’ 

‘“ We must go now, if we are to execute all 
your commissions to-day, Mrs. Daffodil,’’ I 
said. I want to purchase 
a veil.”’ 

‘*T want some gloves,’’ said George, ‘‘if I 


**T will escort you. 


may join you.”’ 

‘* And I want some things for myself,’’ said 
the old lady. 

‘“*‘T am going to keep Mr. George in order,”’ 
said Pete, following his mother; ‘“ besides, I 
want a ball.’’ 

A few moments were given to dressing ; 
and then Mrs. Daffodil, George, Pete, and I 
sallied forth. We went first to M ’s to 
choose some worsted work. A variety of 
beautiful patterns were placed before us to 





choose from. 

George, who has taste in the selection of 
groups and colors, held up one after another, 
and commented on their various merits. 

‘‘ Ah!’’ he said, ‘‘ here is a beautiful group! 


, 


It’s 


very gracefully arranged for polyanthus.’ 

**°Tain’t for Polly Ann, Mr. George. 
for Sue.”’ 

“Oh! 
which are— 

‘¢ Su-perb,’’ said Pete. 

George did not faint; but he fanned Pete 
gently with the pattern in his hand. 

‘* Now, let me choose,’’ said Pete. ‘Ma, 
here is a stool with two little puppies sitting 
This is lovely. Don’t you like pup- 


Well, here are some moss-roses, 


” 


upon it. 
pies, Mr. George ?’’ 
** Yes,’’ said 
shamefully abused race.’’ 
‘* A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,”’ 


‘but they are a 


George ; 


muttered Pete. 
George pulled his ears, and whispered some 
threat with a wonderfully savage countenance. 
‘‘Miss Annie,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ there 
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are such lots, I can’t pick one out; won’t you 
help me? Them boys ain’t no good; they 
train so.”’ 

George and Pete put on such airs of injured 
innocence that the old lady’s heart was soft- 
ened, and they were restored to favor. 

‘Find me a pattern fora pair of Notter- 
mans,’’ said she. ‘‘That’s what Sue ’s going 
to work, whatever it is.”’ 

‘*Companion to a Mussulman,”’ said Pete. 

A large and handsome pattern being chosen, 
the young lady in the store undertook to find 
the worsted to match it; and we went on our 
Eliza’s dress was to be the next pur- 


? 


way. 
chased ; and we went into B 
one. The variety puzzled Mrs. Daffodil here 
as much as the choice in patterns had before. 
She turned over lawns, muslins, 
cambrics, tissues, and baréges in despair of 





’s to choose 


chintzes, 


being able to find any one to please her. 

**Couldn’t she give me a pattern of all she 
has to send to Martha to choose herself, Mis» 
Annie?’’ she asked; ‘‘there’s sich pretty 
ones. And she hela 
up achintz with a bright pink ground, and 
orange, green, and blue flowers scattered over 
it. 

George made a grimace, and selected a lawn 


See, ain’t this sweet ?’’ 


which combined many gay colors so beauti- 
fully arranged over the surface that the effect 
was very tasteful and bright. 

‘There, Mrs. Daffodil, I think this is very 
pretty,’’ he said. 

** Jolly,’’ said Pete. 
to eat.”’ 

“It’s too thin,’’ said Mrs. 


‘Tt looks good enough 


Daffodil, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ Eliza only wears white and eali- 
cers. Lors, Mr. George, if them ain’t silks! 
Wouldn’t Eliza be tickled if I took her a real 
silk dress ?”’ 

A very astonishing plaid of dazzlingly bril- 
liant colors and immense pattern was the old 
No persuasion would induce 
‘* Eliza was 
she 


lady’s choice. 
her to take a less gaudy dress. 
furiously fine when she was dressed up,”’ 
said. 

‘* She will be fine enough when she has that 
on,’’ said Pete. ‘‘I think, with a blue shawl, 
yellow bonnet, and red scarf, the effect would 
be perfectly dazzling.’’ 

Our next stopping-place was at Madam 
’s, the milliner’s establishment. Would 
I could make the reader see the old lady as I 
Her profound contempt for 





saw her then! 
the tiny bonnets shown her was most amusing ; 
and the ludicrous expression of her counte- 
nance, as she twisted them on her hand, was 
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almost too much for my gravity. George 
urged her to try one on; and, “just to keep 
him quiet,’’ she said, she complied with the 
request. Her green spectacles, honest old 
face, flaunting cap border, and gray hair, with 
a back-ground of delicate white lace, exqui- 
site flowers, and bows of light ribbon formed 
rather a singular contrast; but the milliner 
persisted in exclaiming: ‘‘C’est magnifique, 
charmant! Zis does shoot yoursteele exactly, 
madam.’’ 
‘Shoot my 
tearing off the 
And, unable to discover any eXplosive proper- 
ties in the fabric in her hand, she turned to 


12”? 


Mrs. 


hastily ; 


Daffodil, 


** shoot !”’ 


stee cried 


bonnet 


me for an explanation. 
** Madam 
will become a bonnet like this,’’ 


understand; I means she 


said the mil- 


veel 


liner. 
** Become a bonnet like this ? 
a magicianer to make me a bonnet like this,’ 


You must be 
’ 
raid the old lady, rather uneasy. 

‘‘ Yes, madam ; I will make you the bonnet 
fike thees; and veel make you ze envy of all 
ze ladies what shall see you. Vous avez la 
figure pour les chapeaux Frangaise.’’ 

‘‘ Please ask her about Jane’s bonnet, Miss 
Annie,’”’ said Mrs. Daffodil; ‘‘and tell her I 
waut a bonnet that will come over her face. 

Madam lifted her hands in fashionable hor- 
ror when this countryfied idea was proposed 


”? 


to her, but consented to do her best. 

‘‘ Mrs. Daffodil, I must have your daguerreo- 
type,’’ said George, as we left Madam’s. 
** Will you sit for it now ?”’ 

“Sit now? What on?’ said the old lady, 
looking round for a convenient resting-place. 

‘*At Mr. Root’s. I want you to go with me 
this morning, and let him take your daguerreo- 
type.”’ 

‘*T have n’t got any for him to take.”’ 

‘*Mr. George wants you to sit fer your pic- 
ture, ma,’’ said Pete. ‘* Don’t you want mine, 
Miss Annie? It will console you for my ab- 
sence when I return to my native hills. It 
will comfort me too to think I have left you 
something to make you feel less miserable 
when you miss the music of my voice.’’ 

‘* Pete,”’ said George, ‘‘ where did you learn 
sentiment and love-making 

‘* That ’s telling,’’ said Pete, looking quizzi- 


po? 


cally at me. 
‘* This is Root’s gallery,’ 
**Root’s what ?’’ cried the old lady; ‘ gal- 


’ 


said George. 
lery.”’ 
‘*Similar to a Turkish harem, said Pete, 


gravely. ‘* Walk up, ladies and gentlemen. 
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Here you will see the only living specimen 
of—’? 

‘** Little Pickle,’’ said George. 

Mrs. Daffodil took up one of the pictures 
lying on the table in the show-room, and tried 
in vain to see what was on the plate. She 
turned it upside down, sideways, crosswise, 
every way but inside out, and could only see 
it when George held it for her in the proper 
position. It was some time before she would 
promise to have her face pictured in that way. 
She dressed up for one 
thing; and, besides, she knew she would be 


“wasn’t enough, 
nothing but an ugly old woman after all.’’ 
At length, after much discussion, she con- 
sented to sit if we would all sit first, and 
let her take George and me home with her in 
amorocco case. George sat first to show Pete 
how, he said; and the old lady was in ecsta- 
sies over the plate. 

‘*Lors, Mr. George! wasn’t it done quick? 
How on airth did he do it? And it looks na- 
teral enough to speak. May I go up when 
Pete does ?’’ 

Permission being given, we went to the room 
Pete sat 
down opposite the instrument where the plate 


where the impression is taken. 


is placed. 

‘*Lors, Pete! Pete! get up! it ‘ll go off!”’ 
cried his mother. 

*¢ What ?”’ 

‘*The little cannon. I see how they do it 
so quick. They shoot the piece of tin at you; 
and, when it hits you in the face, it rubs off 
a pictur’. My Pete sha’n’t sit there.” 

George and the operator were in such con- 
vulsions of laughter that it was some time 
before any one contradicted this original idea. 
It was useless to endeavor to persuade her to 
let Pete sit ; and, when I proposed to go next, 
she pathetically entreated me not to do so. 

“It might explode, or something, Miss An- 
nie; and then, if it don’t, the tin might not 
and, if a corner went into 


come straight ; 


your eye, it will blind you for life. Please 
don’t go.’’ 
While I was sitting, she watched 


apprehension, and stood ready to 


me with 
nervous 
rush to 
Her amazement, when the picture was shown 


the rescue in case of an explosion. 


to her, was most amazing; and she consented 
to let Pete sit down opposite the fearful en- 
gine, first carefully inspecting it through her 
glasses. 

‘‘Look through here, Mrs. Daffodil,” said 
George, taking her behind it, and showing her 


the reversing glass. 
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**Lors !’”’ she cried; ‘‘ Pete’s standing on 
his head! Pete!’ 

“Yes, ma.** 

**Get down off your head. You’ll be hav- 
ing conflagration of the brain, if you do so.” 

The operator, coming with the plate, inter- 
rupted her survey. 

Pete sat down. 
off??? he said, with a good imitation of his 


‘* You are sure it won’t go 


mother’s frightened voice. 

‘** Yes, sir, it’s perfectly safe. Will you sit 
down ?’’ 

*““No; I thank you; 
Mother, will you please stand out of my sight, 
I’m bashful; and 


I prefer standing. 


and you, too, Miss Annie? 
it discomposes my nerves to have ladies 
looking at me.’’ 

We all left him, and saw no more of Pete 
until he came with the operator to show the 
picture. 

Such a complete caricature I never saw. 
He had struck an attitude of extreme fear; 
and, with a most ludicrous expression of ex- 
aggerated fright, his eyes open to their full 
extent, his mouth partly so, his hands raised, 
and his hair pushed up so as to stand on end, 
he made the best comic picture I have seen 
for its 
being preserved, though his mother said he 


a long time. George insisted upon 


was just ‘‘ discouraging Pete’s tantrums.’’ 
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‘-Tain’t a tantrum, ma. I was afraid it 
would go off.’’ 

‘*It was now the old lady’s turn; and she 
sat down. 

**You must keep perfectly still, madam,”’ 
said the operator, noticing that she kept shift- 
ing her position. 

‘Miss Annie,” 
would you be taken ? 


said the old lady, ‘‘how 
Seraphina Maria Jenks 
has her picture taken so.’’ And 
her head upon her hand, and looked up with 
the most lackadaisical expression imaginable. 

“Sit said 


she leaned 


as you always do at home,’’ 
George—‘‘ naturally.’’ 

It was some time before she had her posi- 
tion as she wanted it; but at leneth she sue- 
ceeded, and promised to keep perfectly still. 
The first picture was a failure. As the old 
lady alternately raised and cast down her eyes, 
opened and shut her mouth, the impression 
of these features was somewhat indistinct. 

‘**You must keep your features perfectly 
still,’’ said George. ‘‘ Don’t move your eyes 
or mouth at all.’’ 

After many efforts, a good impression was 
As it was 


then dinner-time, we concluded to postpone 


secured, and we left the gallery. 


our further shopping until the next day; and 
we returned home, the old lady declaring she 
was ‘‘tired to death, and e’en-a’most starved.”’ 





IN DRAWING. 


Fig. 82, 
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LESSON XXX. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ( Continued.) 


We have hitherto described the construc- 
tion of isometrical drawings without reference 
to the use of scales for taking measurements 
from. If an object be drawn geometrically to 


a scale, the isometrical projection is not ex- 





ND 


pressible in the same way; thus, the isome- 
trical projection of a square one inch in the 
con- 


side would not measure one inch, but 


siderably less: the proportion an isometrical 
line bears to one of which it is the projection 
isas9toll. Thus, if the geometrical plan is 
drawn to a scale of say one inch and three- 


eighths to a foot, or eleven-eighths, the iso- 
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AAA 
metrical projection of the plan will he nine- 
In fig. 
82 a common scale and an isometrical one are 
given. The way in which the latter is con- 
structed geometrically is as follows: draw the 
line ab, and divide it into any number of equal 
parts, as fifteen; each of these denoting any 


eighths, or one inch and one-eighth. 


equal measurement as eighths of an inch; di- 
vide this line again into eleven parts, and with 
uine of these make the line dc perpendicular 
to a6; the line dc is in the proportion of 9 to 


OI 


2 to be shorter than a gc. 
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11 to the line ab. The line dcis next to be 
divided into the same number of equal parts 
asab,as15. Hence it follows that any mea- 
surement taken from the scale of equal parts, 
ab, can be taken from the isometrical scale, 
dc, and all measurements thus taken would 
be in strict isometrical proportion. Thus, in 
fig. 83, the line a! m g’ is the isometrical pro- 
jection of the line agc of the square A; by 
measuring these, the line a’ m g’ will be found 
To put the circle A 


Fig. $3. 

















in isometrical projection, describe a square, 
abcd, about it, and draw the diagonals ad, 
cb, and the diameters ef, gh; at the points 
iiéi, where the circle cuts the diagonals, draw 
another square, of which the lines ii, ii are 
two sides. Now, as the circle Ais to be in- 
scribed in a square which is the face of a cube, 
drawn in isometrical proportion to a be d, 


‘g’ and e’ 


make the radius of the circle f’c 
equal to the diameter of the circle A; this 
being 8, take 8 from the scale cd, fig. 82, and 
from a’ describe the circle; by the usual 
method, describe the hexagon; and from the 
cube, the upper face, a’ g’ e’ f’ is the isome- 
trical projection of the square acdb. Through 
the centre of this draw the diagonals f’ 00 g’, 
a’ o/ e/—these are the isometrical projections 
of the diagonals ad, 6 c of the square A; 
parallel to a’ g’, g’ e’, draw the diameters 7 7, 
m m—these are the isometrical projections of 
the diameters ef, gh ofA. With the radius 
of the circle A, taken from the scale, from the 
centre B of the diagonals of the upper face of 
the cube, lay off on the diagonal /’ g’ to o/ 0; 
from these points, with the ruler, draw the 
lines o o’ parallel to e’ g’, f a’, cutting the 
diagonal a/e in 0/0’. Now, by the hand, trace 
through the points o/ i’ 0, m, a’ i’, om, as shown 
by the dotted lines ; the curve, which is an 
ellipse, is the isometrical projection of the cir- 
cle A. A cylinder is formed as in the diagram ; 
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making the ellipse at the bottom part of the 
cube, as partly shown by the dotted lines. 
The circles in all figures are ellipses, the curves 
of which are found as in thediagram. Where 
the circles are large, and designed to be traced 
by the hand, more points may be found in the 
same way as above described; but where the 
hand cannot trace the outline sufficiently clear, 
the ellipse may be geometrically constructed 
by any of the methods we have given, the 
major and minor axis being found by the 


above method. In ‘ig. 84 is given the repre- 


Fig. $4. 





sentation of a cylinder, the method of draw- 
ing which will be learned from the construe- 
tion of the preceding figure. In fig. 85, a hol- 
low cylinder, B, is represented, of which A is 
the geometrical plan. And in fig. 86, a cylin- 
der B, represented with a square hole D, 
running in the direction of its length, and 
supported on a square plinthec. This figure 
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is an exemplification of the mode in which 
pillars can be diawn isometrically. 

The method of using the isometrical scale, 
for the purpose of giving isometrical propor- 
tions to geometrical plans, will be clearly 
evident from the preceding remarks. If, how- 
ever, isometrical scales were used in every 
case, and which would be requisite if isome- 
trical projections,were wished to be accurately 
constructed, the labor of making them would 
be very considerable, as each geometrical plan 
would require an isometrical scale to be made 
for it; that is, if the scale happened in each 
to be different. It happens, however, that 
this difficulty is at once obviated, and a sim- 
ple method of drawing isometrically at once 
available. As we have already noticed, an 
isometrical line is smaller than a geometrical 
one, and consequently a series of lines isome- 
trically projected appear, and are less than 
those of which they are the projections ; but 
suppose two isometrical lines to be enlarged, 
so that they are equal to the geometrical one 
of which they are the correct isometrical de- 
lineations, although they are longer than for- 
merly, they still bear the same relative propor- 
tion to one another ; hence it follows, that if all 
the lines could be made equal to the geome- 
trical ones, although larger, they would all be 
in strict proportion to one another, and be 
capable of being measured from the same 
scale as used in the plans of which they were 
an isometrical copy. It also follows that an 
isometrical copy of any plan might be made 
in any proportion to the original copy—as 
one-half, one-third—by reducing or enlarging 
the original scale, and measuring the isome- 
trical lines therefrom. But in order to draw 
isometrically, it is necessary that the direc- 
tions of the lines be obtained. To draw these 
with facility, we have already given ample 


instructions. Our remarks on the subject 


have been confined almost exclusively to the 
explanation of simple methods of delineating 
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objects in this attractive and useful style of 
drawing, refraining purposely from entering 
into theoretical disquisitions regarding either 
the principles or the practice of ‘‘ true projec- 
tion.’’ We trust that we have given easily 
attainable instructions of a truly practical— 
and shall we say popular ’—nature. By even 
a moderate share of attention to the instruc- 
tions we have given, the reader will be able 
to understand very speedily the principles of 
this style of drawing. In all cases we would 
advise him to persevere in the use of the in- 
struments, and in copying all the illustrations ; 
we can assure him that before he has proceeded 
far, the labor which at first may be looked upon 
as a task will speedily be deemed a pleasure. 
We have been unsparing in our illustrations, 
believing that the pupil will find the princi- 
ples carried more quickly to the mind’s eye 
when the bodily eye is assisted by illustrative 
delineations. We have ourselves experienced 
the great assistance derivable from this source, 
and have no doubt that of the reader will 
amply corroborate us in this opinion. 


——_ —- «eee oe — 


Worps or Kixpness.—Let all thy words be 
words of kindness and love ; let kindness beam 
on thy countenance, and smile in every look. 
Friends will cluster around thee, and their 
pleasant greeting and smiles of welcome will 
make the most delicious music in thy soul. 
Speak gently! Sunshine will stream around 
thy path, and shed a halo of light around thy 
head; fresh flowers will spring up and cluster 
around thy footsteps, and perfume the air with 
their delightful fragrance. Speak gently! An- 
other world will be all sunshine — bright, 
golden, gorgeous sunshine ; and though clouds 
may arise and shadows play around, their 
shade will only add a tender chord to the sil- 
very notes; for shadows are but mosaics set 
in sunshine, and gentle words will give to 
them a gilding which gloom can never hide. 
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A MAY-DAY STORY. 


BY MRS. ELLEN HARRELL CANTRELL. 


(Concluded from page 431.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Trme’s chariot, all tinted with the varying 
hues of spring clouds and golden sunsets, 
rolled swiftly by, regardless of the thousand 
flowers crushed in its course, or of the sweet 
birdling notes that were hushed by its flight. 
Corinne Walworth sat in the first of an ele- 
gant suite of apartments, which served as re- 
ception, drawing, and withdrawing rooms, 
dallying with time, though the million be- 
sought one day’s—nay, one hour’s—respite 
from his unceasing, unpitying advance. If 
anything could have tempted him to pa@se in 
momentary forgetfulness, it would have been 
she, so lovely did she look in a half-recum- 
bent posture on the sofa, the supple bend of 
her body being the expression of her mind, 
which was relaxed in the lambent beams of 
fancy ; for, though holding a leaf of paper in 
her hand as if to read, her eyes idly wandered 
to the richly wrought curtains waving gently 
to and fro—then to the vase of flowers bending 
beneath their.burden of sweets, which stood 
on a table near her arm—then to the curls 
which fell in such rich luxuriance over that 
arm, heightening its polished lustre, and then 
to the taper finger which idly twined itself 
among the silken threads. So she sat dally- 
ing with time. A distant sound at length 
brought a change over her face, for, obedient 
to her call, a look of pride gradually lighted 
up her tranquil features, while a quick move- 
ment of her hand threw off the indolent ease 
of motion that encompassed her form; and, 
with this slight additional feminine dignity, 
she bent her eyes again on the leaf. The 
sound advanced. Corinne, with her eyes still 
bent on the leaf, saw the figure approach 
through the long vista, enter the apartment 
she occupied, and then, calmly raising her 
eyes, and changing her position to the centre 
of the sofa, she said: ‘‘ Fresh from the hot- 
house, are you not, cousin Norman ?’’ 

‘*¥es,”’ answered the figure, placing some 
sprigs of verbena and geranium in the flower- 
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vase, and offering Corinne a tuberose, saying : 
**This stem is too short.’’ 

** How very fragrant! It is almost oppress- 
ive,’’ said Corinne ; ‘‘see! the room is filled 
with the odor already. To what shall I 
liken it ?”’ 

‘**To woman’s influence, I reckon, which, 
they say, is felt before its existence is sus- 
pected,’’ said Norman, with apparent uncon- 
cern. 

‘They say !’’ The words brought a brighter 
smile beneath Corinne’s slightly elevated nos- 
tril. 

‘*What is the nature of that influence,’’ 
said she, carelessly, ‘if, like this scented 
flower, it tends to lull the object into a kind 
of happy lethargy ?’’ 

‘*Not always, I believe,’’ said Norman. 
‘‘With some, it serves the motive power of 
high excitement, daring ambition, and unex- 
ampled exertion.’’ There was a thrill in the 
words, but the manner was perfectly com- 
posed. 

‘‘Does this restlessness bring happiness ?’’ 
asked Corinne. 

‘*There is a reward in view which prompts 
it, Isuppose. If attained, happiness may ac- 
company it; otherwise, woman’s influence 
without the boon is a magic circle, against 
which the imprisoned captive idly chafes.’’ 

Corinne looked eagerly to see if there was 
any heart in the words which made so vivid a 
picture; but Norman’s face wastranquil. An 
impatient smile flashed across her features. 

‘‘It would be such triumph to witness his 
struggles,’’ she said. 

‘*You think so?’’ said Norman, with a 
start. 

The shaft told. Corinne followed up her 
advantage. ‘‘Such triumph to stand door- 
keeper to a heart knocking without, and 
pleading for admittance !”’ 

‘* And would you admit it ?’’ asked Norman. 

At last, there was a tremor on the usually 
placid mouth. 

‘‘To keep it waiting in obedient suspense,”’ 
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continued Corinne, with assumed bitterness, 
‘*or, passing the threshold, to lead it through 
the labyrinth of womanly caprice, and, after 
beguiling some brief, bright hours with its 
music and its song, to turn it forth again to 
watching and despair.’’ 

** Horrible !’? murmured Norman, between 
his half-closed lips. But the mist passed 
from his mind with the words; and, the ex- 
aggeration being palpable, he quickly regained 
his composure. But there was a new light in 
his eyes as he answered her. ‘‘ You speak 
fiercely. Do you know what I would do in 
such a case, Corinne?’’ He spoke the name 
boldly, but lingeringly, as he bowed her eyes 
beneath the fixed gaze of his own. ‘I would 
take the poor wanderer in, warm it in my 
close embrace, refresh it with my tears, and 
revive it with my kisses.”’ 

“Ah, you vanquish me, Norman®”’ said 
Corinne, deprecatingly, and blushing deeply. 

‘““No, I only make out a true case, which 
you do not. Is it not so?’’ 

“<T really don’t know,’’ said Corinne, avoid- 
ing his glance. ‘It is a subject upon which 
I have not and ought not to spend a thought. 
See, here is my lesson, all unlearned, before 
me, a real, palpable lesson, and not a wild, 
unprofitable fancy.’’ And her eyes turned 
once more to the paper in her hand. 

Norman followed her glance; and all his 
enthusiasm had vanished in an instant; and 
his features replaced their impassive mask. 
It was Allan Rutledge’s poem. 

‘*What a dashing, irregular hand it is!’’ 
criticized Corinne. 

‘* Yes; it betrays a little of the writer’s na- 
ture,’? said Norman—‘‘ impulsive, but fear- 
less and generous.”’ 

‘* You admire Mr. Rutledge, cousin ?’’ 

That title always heightened Norman’s fri- 
gidity. 

‘* Very much, indeed,’’ said he, earnestly. 

** And I, too; only I never found his depth.’’ 

‘*} doubt if any one ever has.’’ 

‘Well, it seems odd that I should be here 
committing his poetry to memory.”’ 

‘* Be sure yon do it justice, for I assure you 
it was in compliment to you alone that he 
wrote it.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, I wish I could feel more 
obliged to him!’’ said Corinne, laughing ; 
‘*but, by way of thanks, I’ll try and do him 
justice, as you advise me.’? This last was said 
with a slight sarcasm. She did not like the 


apparent advocacy of another’s claims. 
“Do so,’’ said Norman, taking his hat; 





‘‘and, in the mean time, I too have a lesson 
to learn. Good-evening, cousin,’’ with em- 
phasis. 

**Good-by, Norman,’’ gently; and he was 
gone. 

He was at leisure the balance of the eve- 
ning, as the lesson he referred to, being one 
of the heart, could be learned anywhere. So 
he walked almost unconsciously to Allan Rut- 
ledge’s rooms. He found that person stand- 
ing by the table with a most grotesque expres- 
sion of vexation and self-accusation plainly 
depicted on his face. ‘‘Now I’ve done it!” 
he began, as Norman entered the room. 
‘*Bless me for a poor, half-witted ape! and 
you too, Norman! not to have any more com- 
mon sense or common penetration! You are 
a blessed wiseacre, upon my word! You 
might have known I could not saunter up te 
any born gentleman in the land, far less a 
lady, with a Quixotic liberality, and say: 
‘Here ’s fifty dollars which my superior wit 
has filched from your stupidity ; and I here 
magnanimously make it a gift to you to con- 
sole you for the loss of the laurel-wreath.’ 
Look here,’’ he continued, thrusting an enve- 
lop into Norman’s hand, containing a letter 
and a bank-bill, ‘‘ what am I to do with this ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Norman, laughing, “ you 
seem to have an unaccountable aversion to 
bank-bills. One would think you had been 
blistered with them some time in your 
youth !”’ 

‘* No, no!” said Allan, hurriedly ; ‘‘ that’s 
not the obstacle; but I confess I do feel in- 
tensely chagrined at finding how utterly im- 
possible it is to dispose of this as I intended. 
Well, I'll put it away, 
> said he, with a 


So much for whims ! 
and make it do its duty yet,’ 
desperate pertinacity ; and Professor Hartly’s 
letter, containing the prize-money, was dropped 
in a drawer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


May-pay, beloved of all the poets, came at 
last, “‘her charms dishevelled,’’ blushing in 
her auroral splendors, and ‘‘ the dews of joy 
stood in the eyes of earth.’’? The snow-blos- 
soms from the green apple-tree sped on the 
air; ‘‘oxlips and cowslips,’’ the rich purple 
orchis, and the lovely, sweet-scented hyacinth 
clustered in rich luxuriance in the lawns and 
hedges. May has come, wooed by the night- 
ingale, heralded by the lark, and greeted by 
the thrush and blackbird. May, the queen of 
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the ‘‘sunny South,’’ where no clanking, noisy 
cares of ‘‘ moving’’ disturb its fair serenity, 
where rosy childhood goes seeking for its 
beauties in the woods and glades, and fresh, 
hopeful youth borrows its glories for the heart 
and lips to chant its praises. May-day dawned 
brilliantly over Bianville; and the ample 
grounds at Rose Hill Institute were arranged 
in gala style. There were brilliant arches 
spanning the spaces between the giant cedar- 
trees and immense oaks, formed of evergreen 
branches, and decked with the magnificent 
magnolia-flower, the white and rose-striped 
érab-apple blossoms, roses-and flowers of 
every shade, and sprays of the wax-like elder. 
But the throne exhibited the master-piece of 
taste and skill. Beautiful garlands embraced 
the arms and posts of a large rustic chair, and 
clambered up in artistic confusion round the 
overhanging canopy, which was formed of the 
leaves fresh from their 
A carpet of moss 


velvet and satin 
matchless Maker’s hand. 
lay spread over the elevated platform fringed 
with cedar and arbor-vite, and ready to re- 
ceive the queenly footprints; while to the 
right of the chair stood a frail, graceful ta- 
ble, cushioned also with moss, and edged with 
the royal-colored orchis and golden crocus, 
and bearing upon it, like a link of diamonds 
imbedded in emerald velvet, the coronal 
formed of the tintless May-lilies. There was 
a dense throng crowded in that flower-scented 
atmosphere, waiting in eager expectancy the 
approach of the royal cortege. At length, to 
the accompaniment of an inspiring march, 
performed by a band of brass-instrument 
players, the procession advanced. Preceded 
by two couples of young girls attired in white, 
who represented her ‘‘ Maids of Honor,’’ Co- 
rinne Walworth, radiant in all the pride of 
youth and loveliness, and blushing with 
maiden modesty, slowly traversed the broad, 
grassy aisle strewn with flowers, and leading 
to the throne. She was followed by about 
three hundred girls all attired in white, and 
wearing no badge but a wreath of varicolored 
flowers. Separating into four columns in the 
extensive circle which surrounded the throne, 
each column embodying in its different queens 
the representation of the four seasons, they 
paused at the foot of the royal dais. The 
four queens alternately made their welcomes 
in poetry to her whom they had chosen to 
reign over them throughout the year; and 
these being ably and gracefully delivered were 
received with delighted acclamations. When 
they had ceased, and made a pathway or two 





on either side of the direct ascent to the plat- 
form, there was a slight agitation visible in 
the little group which surrounded Corinne 
Walworth; and she was conducted to the 
throne by her ‘‘ Maids of Honor.’’ One of 
them, reaching the wreath of May-lilies from 
its mossy cushion, made a short, poetic, and 
beautiful address, and lightly placed it over 
the glittering curls of Corinne, who gracefully 
bent to receive it. The action seemed a signal 
for the simultaneous outburst of joyous ap- 
plause; and hearty ejaculations of ‘‘ Lovely !”’ 
**Superb!’’ ‘‘ Beautifully done !’’ were lost 
in a triumphant burst of music that passed 
through the crowd, quivered on the outskirts, 
and subdivided intoahush. At this moment, 
Corinne Waiworth, her cheeks all mantled 
with blushes, and her eyes flashing with min- 
gled gratification, excitement, and modesty, 
advancA a step, and, infusing all the pathos 
and sensibility of her soul into her rich, mag- 
nificent voice, clearly, and with rare, untram- 
melled emphasis, made her beautiful address. 
The hearts of her audience accompanied her 
as in well-turned verse she thanked her 
schoolmates for the high honor which their 
indulgent affection had bestowed upon her. 
She lingered with all a poet’s license on the 
beauties and delights of spring, making it 
rightly the queen season of the year, being 
the time of all others to send our thoughts in 
grateful homage from the lovely earth to the 
munificent hand which had decked it in such 
loveliness for our pleasure and our use; and 
she concluded with a touching tribute to her 
schoolmates, her teachers, and her hearers 
generally, whether young or old; trusting 
that joys might cluster in their lives, like the 
thousand lusciously scented blossoms of May, 
and exhale as rich a fragrance, and that 
the May of their existence, whether flying to 
the future, or lingering on the past, like this 
season of returning warmth, and light, and 
joy, might to them be a transcript of the 
warmth, and light, and joy that irtadiate 
hearts which are cemented by the golden link 
with which our Saviour united them to each 
other and to himself. Then making a graceful 
inclination, she retired amid the rapturous 
applause of the multitude who were enthralled 
by her beauty and her grace; and, in the 
noise of music and congratulations, the newly 
crowned queen and her loving subjects slowly 
retired. 

The May festivities were to be concluded 
with a large party at Mr. Walworth’s that 
night, so that the termination of the morning 
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exercises only allayed for a time the pleasur- 
able excitement which was to be speedily 
revived in these youthful hearts by the elec- 
tric glare of Mr. Walworth’s brilliant chande- 
liers. 


That night, Ellen Westwood stood before 
her mirror making her party toilet, for she 
had determined to attend the May party, re- 
luctantly, however, as she had never been 
among her companions, in these joyous scenes, 
since her father’s death. She had recovered 
from the disappointment occasioned by the 
failure of her poem; but she could not en- 
tirely banish a feeling of sadness which tinged 
her thoughts as she recalled the day’s occur- 
rences. Apart from the gratification she felt 
conscious she would have experienced could 
she have been associated with Corinne’s tri- 
umph, there was a pertinacious thought that 
hovered about her mind, causing her to com- 
pare the benefit she would have received from 
the prize-money with the greatly inferior con- 
sequence it must be to the wealthy victor ; 
but, determinedly expelling it as bearing the 
sin of covetousness, she calmly proceeded with 
her toilet. Mabel stood on a chair at the 
side of the bureau, resting her elbow on the 
slab, and taking in eagerly all the details of 
that mysterious performance, while from time 
to time she made inquiries concerning it, or 
good-naturedly offered her valuable services 
as lady’s maid. 

Ellen’s hair fell in long black masses over 
her uncovered shoulders, and draped her 
slender waist. 

** Ah, Ellen !’’ said Mabel, with childish en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘do braid it round your head like 
a crown ; it will look so beautiful.”’ 

‘* But, little sister, that would make me 
appear conspicuous. At any rate, I would 
feel conspicuous; and that would distress 
me.’’ 

Well, then, puff it out broad over each 
ear like Miss Franklin’s.’’ 

‘*No, no, darling; you forget that Miss 
Franklin is a "young lady, and I am a school- 
girl. See; I’ll merely band it back as 
usual,’’ said Ellen; and, twining the dark 
locks over her white fingers, which gleamed 
through the ambush, she threw it back in 
heavy folds from her delicate temples, and 
caught it up behind. 

**Oh, that is lovely! the prettiest fashion 
yet,’’ said Mabel, delightedly. ‘‘ Now for 
mother’s pearl spray.’ 
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‘Bless me, Mabel! how fine you would 
make me! These japonicas are much the 
simplest and sweetest.’’ And, taking two 
fresh, snowy japonicas from the little flower- 
vase, she held them up admiringly. 

‘Beautiful !’’ said Mabel. And Ellen ad- 
justed them in her hair. ‘‘Now for my 
dress. Ah, mother! you have it,’’ said she, 
addressing Mrs. Westwood, who just then en- 
tered the room, bearing on her arm a white 
crapedress. Ellen had for that day laid aside 
her mourning. 

‘* Yes, my love,’’ answered Mrs. Westwood, 
‘*T have been arranging the ribbons on the 
sleeves.’’ 

Ellen put on the dress; and, when it was 
duly arranged, Mrs. Westwood opened a 
jewel-case which she held, and, taking from 
the velvet cushion a necklace and bracelets of 
pearl, she clasped them around the throat and 
wrists of her daughter. 

‘Oh, mother! your bridal jewels ?’’ said 
Ellen, deprecatingly. 

‘*They are not misplaced here, I think, 
Ellen, for your dress is very simple; and 
these will be a happy relief.’’ Mrs. West- 
wood then caught up the crape sleeves with 
white japonicas, suffering the lace to fall like 
a mist over tlie delicately roseate arm, and 
then handed Ellen her gloves and handker- 
chief. 

‘Oh, mother! will not Ellen be the pret- 
tiest at the May-party to-night?’’ said the 
enthusiastic Mabel, surveying her sister with 
ardent admiration. 

** And, if I should not be, Mabel,’’ answered 
Ellen, while a faint rose-color suffused her 
cheek, ‘‘I’ll not forget that I have one faith- 
ful little worshipper at home.’’ And she 
kissed her sister’s forehead caressingly. 

‘*It is now half past eight, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Westwood, ‘‘and time for your young 
friends to be coming for you.’’ 

‘There! I hear carriage-wheels,’’ exclaimed 
Mabel, as she sped down stairs to the parlor. 

Mrs. Westwood and Ellen followed her 
more slowly, and met at the hall-door young 
Mr. Lincoln, a brother of Jane and Myra Lin- 
coln, the two friends who had engaged to ac- 
company Ellen to the party. 

‘*T am ready,’’ said Ellen, after returning 
his salutation, ‘‘ and will not trouble the girls 
to get out. _Good-night, mother and Mabel.”’ 
And, drawing a light mantle over her shoul- 
ders, she accepted young Lincoln’s arm, and 
was soon speeding away to the May-party. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THERE were many guests already assembled, 
for the impatient spirit of youth could not 
be chained down to the prescribed hours of 
fashionable etiquette. It was not, however, 
merely a party of school-girls who were col- 
lected in the elegant rooms, but representa- 
tives of the city’s fashion as well as youth 
and beauty. 

Corinne looked lovely, standing by her mo- 
ther near the centre of the first drawing- 
room, in her white silk and splendid bouquet 
de corsage, which, with the one great diamond 
that glittered in a heavy mass of curls, was in 
perfect accordance with the pride and pomp 
that had luxuriant growth in her character. 

Ellen Westwood her com- 
pany to make their salutations, and, after a 
cordial reception, quietly retired to a window, 
where she stood like a full-length picture in 
the space between the festoons of the satin 


advanced with 


curtains which reached from the ceiling to the 
carpet. Her characteristics being of an ob- 
serving rather than a demonstrative kind, her 
chief entertainment promised to be in regard- 
ing the happiness of others than in taking 
any active part in the amusements. She had 
plentiful opportunities of lively conversation 
with the school-girls, some of whom sat near 
her, or others who were alternating between 
the rooms, and at times with young gentle- 
men; but, being entirely innocent of a desire 
to excite admiration, and devoid of any girlish 
eoquetry whatever, her manners were too 
composed and dignified to inflame the interest 
of the latter very readily. So, much to her 
content, she was suffered to remain in her 
place by the window, whence she made her 
survey of the moving mass who beguiled the 
time with merry discussions of the morning’s 
celebration until the receptions were well- 
nigh concluded, and the music called the 
dancers to the floor. 

The dancing-room, which was the last and 
longest of the suite of three, was tastefully 
festooned with evergreens and flowers; and 
the lamps and glittering pendants were twined 
with vines and roses. The floor was waxed 
and chalked; and a company of musicians 
occupied a temporary platform at the further 
end, At the first sound of their instruments, 
the gay throng obeyed the summons, and 
rushed simultaneously to the dancing-room. 
Ellen Westwood, who did not intend joining 
in the exercise, and had declined young Lin- 
coln’s invitation to dance, found herself al- 
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most deserted in the drawing-room, for, ex- 
cept an occasional figure, which Might, in all 
charity, be called a wall-flower, the rest of 
her companions had taken their respective 
places on the chalked floor, or else collected 
near the arch of the sliding-doors to witness 
the performance. She was not calculated to 
excite particular notice in such a scene, for, 
being the daughter of a widow in contracted 
circumstances, without even a brother to en- 
hance her consequence, there was nothing to 
recommend her to the notice of light-hearted 
revellers except the beautiful accuracy of her 
features, and the fragile grace of her form; 
and these were almost veiled by her unusu- 
ally quiet and retiring manner. So she re- 
mained alone, looking calmly through the 
light-gilded rooms, and striving to identify 
Allan Rutledge among the manly forms that 
flitted back and forth across the open arched 
doors. She had never seen him; but, to gra- 
tify a passing whim, she amused herself with 
singling out such a face as she imagined him 
to possess. She had just rested her eyes and 
mind upon a tall, dark-browed, meditative 
man, whom she thought would answer to her 
idea of Allan Rutledge, when a mild voice at 
her side interrupted her reverie, and brought 
a faint blush to her face as she remembered 
the subject of it. 

**You take a novel way to enjoy yourself, 
Ellen,’’ said Mr. Clark, her tutor; ‘‘ but you 
are enjoying yourself if your contented face 
speaks truly.’’ 

‘Very much, indeed, Mr. Clark, after my 
own fashion, which seems to be yours, too, 
strange as you seem to think it.’’ 

‘Well, Iam glad our tastes happen to be 
alike, for it affords me the opportunity of ask- 
ing you a few questions which Iam anxious 
to have answered.”’ 

Ellen raised her eyes in surprised inquiry, 
but said nothing. 

‘‘Did you write a poem, Ellen, for the occa- 
sion of to-day ?”’ 

‘Of course I did,’’ said Ellqn, wondering 
that he should ask that question when he 
formed one of the committee of inspection. 

“And you supposed that yours had met 
with an impartial criticism, like the rest ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, and had been found deficient,’’ 
said Ellen, impassively. 

‘¢ Was that thoroughly imperfect lesson you 
recited on the day of selection the result of your 
disappointment ?”’ still questioned Mr. Clark. 

“Yes, sir; for I was very much disap- 
pointed, indeed.”’ 
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‘Well, Ellen, your poem had never been 
read by any of the committee except myself; 
and I only read it the day before yesterday.”’ 

Ellen paused awhile in astonishment, and 
then asked earnestly: ‘*‘ Why could it possi- 
bly have been neglected ?”’ 

** Because it was misplaced,’’ answered Mr. 
Clark. ‘I went into Mr. Hartly’s recitation- 
room in search of adictionary, which I found, 
and carried to my own room. As I hastily 
turned the leaves, a roll of paper fell from it 
to the floor, which, on a closer scrutiny, I 
discovered to be a poem written by yourself 
for the May-queen.’’ 

While Mr. Clark spoke, a rapid flow of 
thoughts brought Ellen Westwood to the con- 
clusion that some enemy had wilfully done 
her this act of injustice; but, checking the 
quick, eager throb of anger that stirred her 
heart, before she had uselessly stigmatized 
some one in Mr. Clark’s mind also, she asked : 
‘*Mr. Clark, had my unfortunate poem been 
read and criticized with the rest, do you think 
it would have taken the prize ?’’ 

“No, Ellen. Mr. Hartly, to whom I sub- 
mitted it, coincided with me in the conclusion 
that it was not quite so good as the one writ- 
ten by Mr. Rutledge.’’ 

‘Then I am satisfied,’’ said Ellen, relapsing 
imto her usual placidity ; ‘‘ for, since I have 
been robbed of nothing by the circumstance, 
I can scarcely regret it.”’ After a moment’s 
pause, she said again: ‘‘ Mr. Clark, please 
satisfy one other inquiry: Whose poem was 
considered to be second in merit ?’’ 

“Until yours was found, Nanny Forrest’s.”’ 

Ellen avoided Mr. Clark’s eye lest the 
suspicion which that name had aroused in 
her own mind might impart itself to his; 
and, turning her glance and apparently her 
thoughts on the dancers, she did not resume 
the conversation. At that moment, a noble- 
looking, handsome-featured young man, who 
had been for some time leaning negligently on 
a pier-table close at hand, walked away, and 
disappeared in the hall, not, however, before 
Ellen had cast an admiring glance at the 
graceful outline of his figure, and the striking 
profile of his face. But the set had ended, 
and she was soon in the midst of merry talk- 
ers who thronged in from the dancing-room. 
So the evening sped on, full of happiness to 
all, but thus far enjoyed by Ellen Westwood 
almost exclusively as a spectator, till, after 
several more quadrilles had been concluded, 
the swaying movement in the dancing-room, 
and the lively march struck up by the mu- 
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sicians, explained to her that supper was 
announced, and that she must shift her place 
of observation and entertainment. She looked 
about to see if Mr. Lincoln was near to accom- 
pany her to the supper-room; but she just 
then saw him go out into the hall, chatting 
gayly with a young girl who was leaning on 
his arm. She began to grow nervous as she 
saw couple after couple fall into the procession 
leading to the supper-room, and the parlor 
rapidly becoming empty; and, at length, to 
her dismay, she found herself the only female 
in that happy crowd left behind, totally neg- 
lected and forgotten. She turned hurriedly 
to the spot which Mr. Clark had lately oceu- 
pied, hoping to find him still there, and ready 
to claim his protection ; but he too was gone. 
Tears gathered in her eyes, and she made the 
effort to reach a sofa behind a door, which pro- 
mised a good hiding-place for her embarrass- 
ment and distress, when a courteous voice 
arrested her steps, and she turned in full 
view of her whilom neighbor of the pier-table. 

‘* Pardon me, Miss,’’ he said; ‘*‘ but I dare 
say I am right in supposing that your cavalier 
servante is detained from your side at this im- 
portant moment. May I have the honor to 
supply his place ?’’ and the gentleman defe- 
rentially offered his arm. The words and the 
motion checked the tears in Ellen’s eyes ere 
they had escaped restraint; but she was, if 
possible, more excited and confused than be- 
fore ; and, not pausing to think what rules of 
etiquette applied to her position, except that 
she and her unknown companion were both 
guests of Corinne, she placed her hand on 
the arm extended to receive it with a feeling 
of glad relief; and the two passed on to the 
supper-room. A brilliant glare of illumina- 
tion met them as they entered ; and, as Ellen 
Westwood took her place at the richly-decked 
table, her feelings rebounded and yielded to 
the delicate and successful attempts of her 
companion to engage her attention. She had 
never before been exposed to such fascination 
of manner, and such perfect taste in the 
choice of subjects and style of conversation ; 
and, when to these were added the kindest 
and most noble expression of countenance, 
and a fine, frank, mellow voice, but gentle and 
persuasive, no wonder that her calm heart 
was aroused to new and rapid vibrations as 
she remained within their influence. On the 
other hand, her companion, while chatting 
smoothly and pleasantly, suffered his artistie 
eye to scan leisurely the perfect contour and 
exquisite complexion of her features. He 
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seemed to make a prolonged but respectful 
scrutiny of every lineament, though Ellen was 
entirely unconscious of the admiring connois- 
seurship of which she was the object. She 
would have been much gratified to be able to 
identify ‘‘the handsome stranger,’’ as, in the 
little corner of her heart sacred to romance, 
she had already designated her hero; but, as 
she could devise no available method of ob- 
taining this information, she resigned herself 
to “blissful ignorance.’’ At one time, a 
young man, passing by. the table with a glass 
of lemonade, paused at the stranger’s side, 
and, pointing to the head of the table, where 
stood Corinne in regal beauty, whispered au- 
dibly: ‘‘You have deserted your post, old 
fellow! and,.if I mistake not, you are poorly 
guarding your interests yonder.’’ 

“Ah!’’ said he, laughing; ‘‘I begin to 
think I am only too well represented there, at 
the same time that I acknowledge no very 
fierce feelings of resentment.’’ 

And Ellen Westwood’s glance inadvertently 
followed that of the young men until they 
rested on Norman Price, who stood in the rear 
of Corinne, intently engaged in conversation. 
But this little episode failing to enlighten her 
at all, she finally discarded the puzzle from 
her mind. Meanwhile, Corinne Walworth 
was dispensing her bright sallies of wit and 
mirth at the head of the table, surrounded by 
a crowd of admirers, of whom Norman Price 
seemed, the most constant and devoted. 
Corinne’s eyes sparkled; her cheeks were 
flushed; her whole face seemed illuminated 
with a powerful and vivid light flaming up 
within her, for she felt triumphant. She held 
the palpable exchange of her rich young heart 
on her lips, in her hands, in her lungs, for 
she breathed the atmosphere of Norman’s 
love, and for his fervent homage she would 
have given her dowry ten times over. Nor- 
man was agitated, and strove in vain to tran- 
quillize his uneven breath, for his spirit siill 
quivered with the violence of a contest which 
it had braved and—lost! But there was a 
depth of quiet joy sleeping calmly in his 
brown eyes that did not betray an unwilling 
victim. There was a movement to retire; 
and Norman pressed the little hand, which 
lay so trustingly on his arm, w'th a prouder 
feeling than he had yet experienced. He 
resigned it at the drawing-room door, and 
hastened out to the veranda to collect his 
thoughts, and cool his fevered brain. 

Corinne advanced into the room alone, and 
seeing Ellen Westwood standing with ‘the 
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handsome stranger’’ near the door, surrounded 
by several persons, she approached her eager 
ly, and exclaimed— 

‘Ah, Ellen! what is this Mr. Clark has 
been telling of you ’—that you stole a march 
on us, and really did write a poem, and kept 
it such a profound secret that even the com- 
mittee knew nothing of it !”’ 

**But,’’ said Ellen, blushing, ‘‘he must 
have told you that was owing to an untoward 
accident. It was merely misplaced in the reci- 
taticn-room, and did not reach its destina- 
tion.’’ 

‘*What a pity!’’ said Corinne, mirth gleam- 
ing in her eye as it fell on the face of ‘‘ the 
stranger.’’ ‘‘ You might have taken the prize 
if it had only been seen in time.”’ 

‘** No,’’ answered Ellen, quickly ; ‘‘ the prize 
is held by the right owner, I assure you, for 
mine was not considered as good as Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s.”’ 

‘* But it was considered better than Nanny 
Forrest’s, and I should not take it quietly to 
be robbed of the honor of even being ‘ second 
best’ by a mishap,’’ said Corinne, laughing. 

‘*T consider that Mr. Rutledge has secured 
the only honor attached to it,’’ returned Ellen, 
quietly. ‘‘I wonder if he enjoys his tri- 
umph ?”’ 

‘‘You can easily ask him,’’ answered Co- 
rinne, roguishly. 

‘But I am not acquainted with him,’’ said 
Ellen, seriously. 

A burst of laughter from Corinne and the 
girls who surrounded her brought a faint sur- 
mise of the truth to Ellen’s mind, and a crim- 
son glow to her face and neck; but she turned 
with unabated dignity towards the incognito, 
who interrupted her attempt to speak :— 

**T hope Miss Westwood will not allow the 
casualty which opened to me the honor of 
her acquaintance—a privilege which I esteeme 
most highly—to be associated with any un- 
pleasant feeling in her mind, on account of 
the awkward circumstance which discloses my 
name.’’ Allan Rutledge’s polished ease of 
manner was a little ruffled as he made this 
somewhat confused speech, and perhaps the 
very effort with which he strove to bear up 
would have submerged him, had not Ellen at 
this moment said, with an inimitable smile 
of good-nature— 

** You forget that the casualty you mention 
must always be gratefully remembered by me, 
since I was the obliged and you the obliger.”’ 

But, really, Ellen’s gratification in identify- 
ing Mr. Rutledge was equalled by her astonish- 
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ment in finding him so unlike the being her 
fancy had portrayed. She would never have 
recognized in his lively, mobile face, the quiet, 
thoughtful features which she had insensibly 
ascribed to the successful poet. However, 
that circumstance was very far from being at- 
tended with regret, as one would suppose who 
witnessed the expression of interest and de- 
light which lit up her lovely face, as he bent 
over her in earnest conversation. 

The tale of Ellen Westwood’s lost poem 
rapidly circulated through the room, and ere- 
while it became generally known that her 
chaste production was considered next in ex- 
cellence to that which had won such rapturous 
applause in the morning, and compliments 
and good-natured attentions crowded upon 
her, until one would have scarcely thought 
she was the same beautiful quiet girl who had 
made a full-length picture between the fes- 
toons of the satin window-curtains all the 
early part of the evening. This sudden hom- 
age, entirely unlooked for by Ellen, but in 
perfect accordance with the vivid imaginings 
of the warm-hearted Mabel, who had fondly 
pictured her the centre of observation, did not 
obliterate from her trusty memory the grate- 
ful fact that, when entirely overlooked by all 
others, there was one single heart that hast- 
ened to her relief and sympathy; and her 
black eyes became suffused as they rested on 
the lively features of Allan Rutledge, who, 
though now in animated conversation with 
Corinne Walworth, inwardly acknowledged 
that the charm of her magnificent brown eyes 
was broken for that night at least. He secretly 
confessed that the ideal of his warm fancies 
was at length realized in the sweet face of 
Ellen Westwood, and he fancied that the 
gentle spirit which illumined it was the kin- 
dred one for which he had been thus long in 
fruitless search. In a word, he had lost his 
heart to the fair young poetess, and with the 
ardent impulse of his nature he inwardly re- 
solved to‘improve the good impression he had 
made on her mind, and win her for his bride. 

I wot not how many young hearts’ destiny 
was settled that night; but when the lights 
began to wane, and those lithe forms became 
languid with fatigue, and the shawl-room 
became the scene of tired good-nights and 
sleepy exchange of kisses, there was one little 
scene enacted which promised an embryo 
mystery to certain curiosity-boxes ; for, as Mr. 
Rutledge went after Mr. Lincoln and his sis- 
ters to the carriage, with Miss Westwood on 
his arm, he paused, after carefully handing 
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her in, and, while still retaining her hand, 
begged permission to continue his acquaint- 
ance by calling at her own home. This being 
granted, Ellen thought she detected the faint- 
est possible pressure of his hand as he left a 
rose-bud in her clasp. All the way home 
there was a new and thrilling happiness in her 
heart, which she indulged unmolested, for her 
companions, being sleepily ensconced in the 
comfortable carriage-corners, only once or 
twice broke the pauses until it reached her 
door. She was soon in her chamber, assisted 
by her mother and Mabel to disrobe, and good- 
humoredly detailing all the little party titbits 
which they eagerly demanded. After satisfy- 
ing all their inquiries, and taking her mother’s 
good-night kiss, she knelt beside her bed to 
offer up her nightly prayer, and, in her petition 
for her Maker’s peculiar guidance and protec- 
tion of the loved ones of earth, a new image 
ranged itself in her mind, and shared in the 
blessings she invoked. 


Time and circumstance having thus far de- 
veloped the destiny of the four principal cha- 
racters of this veritable narrative, we leave 
further revelations to the extracts we make 
from a letter, which was written some months 
afterwards by Ellen Westwood to her friend 
Leonora MeNeill, who, having officiated as 
bridesmaid to ‘‘ Cousin Jenny Hamilton, of the 
village of Fullerton,’’ had accompanied her in 
her bridal trip to the Springs, and had not yet 
returned. 


** Branvitye, July 12, 18—. 
* * * * * * 


‘T am certain there is 
Not concealed, dear 


‘What else ?’ you say. 
something concealed !’ 
Leonora, but only reserved for an appropriate 
opportunity to be disclosed; but, as the cir- 
cumstance of your return to Bianville at all 
begins to look very questionable, I am con- 
strained to unlock my heart and let. out the 
secret. Would you believeit? There is some- 
thing so charming to me in the novelty of my 
position as affiancée (pray don’t say that pro- 
voking ‘just as I expected!’) that I take a 
childish delight in watching my hand as it 
glides over the paper, saying to myself, ‘It is 
pledged! itis pledged!’ But there is nothing 
else childish about it, I assure you; for my 
engagement could hardly be contemplated 
with more sacred earnestness than I regard it, 
were I called on to ratify it at the altar to- 
morrow. * * * * You have already had 
my lengthy details of the May festivities, and 
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the fate of my poem, and all the school gossip, 
but I have not told you yet of my success with 
my music pupils, or of the sale of my piano, 
which was bought by Mr. Rutledge. Of course 
it still stands in its accustomed place in our 
little parlor, whence, Allan it would 
never have been removed could he have trans- 
ferred the prize money to inyself in any other 
way. He persists in saying that I am the 
most entitled to it. Allan is very anxious 
that we should consummate our engagement 
but mother is much averse to 


says, 


immediately, 
the idea of my going from one school directly 
to another; she pleads that 1 am much too 
young, and insists that my heart must have 
free scope before so soon binding it down to 
one resting-place; and though, of course, I 
know my constancy to be impregnable, we 
have deferred to her wishes, and fixed the day 
of our wedding on the first of May next, the 
anniversary of our first meeting. Will you 
not say now, Leonora, that my poem was far 
from being unsuccessful, since it has been the 
means of securing to me a prize that I would 
not yield for all the wealth of the Indies—my 
Allan ! Leonora, and if you do 
not anticipate me, I promise you your heart’s 
full desire of wedding attendance, if you are 
not already surfeited, before another summer 
rolls over us—God always being willing. 
“Yours, faithfully, Exten Westwoop.”’ 


Come soon, 
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**p.S. Allan says the rumor of his engage- 
ag with Corinne Walworth was only rumor, 
r, ‘even had we never met, that one circum- 
stance precluding such a possibility’ (his own 
words), her heart had already been given 
where she has now pledged her hand—to that 
contemplative cousin of her mother, 
They will probably be mar- 
E. W.”’ 


pale, 
Norman Price. 
ried before the close of the year. 


For the enlightenment of those who cannot 
make use of the convenient eye-glasses which 
lie on our table, and through which we take 
occasional glimpses of the land of romance, 
we will satisfy any curiosity which may yet 
remain unextinguished concerning the des- 
tiny of any of our mutual acquaintances, by 
informing them that Nanny Forrest’s decep- 
tion was never more than suspected by one or 
two persons, but that a new and better spirit 
began to dawn in her heart, which her indul- 
gent mother strove diligently to cultivate, and 
that, on the following May, a doubie marriage 
ceremony was performed at the altar of Christ 
Church, the Rev. W. F. Clarke acting as the 
officiating priest, and the closing links riveted, 
which united in a life-long companionship two 
couples, whose alliance had been promoted by 
the unsuspected but powerful influence of 
‘* The Prize Poem.”’ 





A MARRIAGE IN THE 

On Wednesday, the fourth of March, a mar- 
riage was celebrated with great pomp and 
splendor at Gunnersbury Park, near Chiswick, 
the country-seat of Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child. The contracting parties were the repre- 
sentatives of the two great, or rather greatest 
firms of the Rothschild family—the bride being 
Miss Leonora, the eldest daughter of Baron 
Lionel, and the bridegroom Baron Alphonse, 
the eldest son of Baron James Rothschild, of 
Paris. 

The wedding repast was laid out in two 
large rooms, one of which was specially built 
to the dining-room for the occasion. Both were 
decorated with exquisite taste and splendor. 
The walls were covered with large mirrors, with 
up which 
lilies, 


ornamental trellis-work between, 
were twined long garlands of flowers, 
wreaths of orange-blossoms, and other emble- 
matic Flora suited to the occasion. The outer 


saloon was lighted from the roof, which was 
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entirely composed of glass, over the panes of 
which were strained flutings of white and pink 
silk in the form of a Maltese cross. The sub- 
dued roseate hue shed into the chamber be- 
neath produced a most beautiful effect. Tables 
were ranged along the whole length of both 
apartments, and, but that in this age of pro- 
gress tables turn instead of groaning, we should 
have expected them to remonstrate at the 
weight of silver which was piled upon them. 
Great centre pieces, epergees, candelabras, 
race-cups, and massive tankards, flower-vases, 
and the chefs d’euvre of Sevres, Dresden, and 
Worcester strewed the board in rich profusion. 
The wedding-cake, a very marvel of sugar 
architecture, was in the centre at the top, upon 
a salver, which for size and weight might have 
done duty as a shield for Achilles, while be- 
hind the seats of honor rose up a buffet of 
gold plate—a background quite in keeping 


with the gorgeousness of the whole scene. 
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The covers were laid for 1400. Only the plate 
of the family was used. We cannot hazard a 
guess as to either its weight or value, but it 
must be enormous. 

The bridal presents, both in their quality 
and variety, were more than sufficient to 
stock an Eastern bazaar; so a mere glance 
at the most prominent must suffice. Break- 
fast services, as usual, distinctly prevailed, 
there being some five or six of them, all of 
silver, except one set from Mrs. Montefiore, 
which was of massive standard gold, enriched 
with the most elaborate chasings. To this 
princely gift succeeded a long row of candle- 
sticks, gold and silver filagree, and enamel 
ivory work-boxes, lace, fans, jewelled buttons, 
prayer-books bound in gold, and jewelled 
escritoires of buhl and marqueterie, more 
breakfast services, and a lace parasol. The 
latter was in a kind of jewel-case ; the handle 
was covered with serpents of rubies and dia- 
monds, and the tip of each rib was formed of 
an oval-shaped emerald and large pearl. Ar- 
ranged on a table by themselves were the 
jewels, a dazzling pile, all given by different 
members of the Rothschild family. Close by 
these, and in a well-merited place of honor, 
were some humble but beautifully worked 
little presents from the scholars and pupils of 
the Jewish free school. 

Shortly before three o’clock, the guests who 
were invited to be present at the ceremony 
began to arrive. The visitors assembled in 
the drawing-room, where Dr. Adler, the Chief 
Rabbi, assisted by Mr. Archer and Mr. Green, 
prepared to perform the ceremony according 
to the rites of the Jewish religion. A velvet 
canopy, supported by four of the bridegroom’s 
garcons d’honneur, was placed at the upper end 
of the room. The bridegroom was then led in 
by his nearest male relatives, and placed un- 
der the eanopy. The bride, who till then had 
remained in her apartment, descended to the 
saloon, attended by no less than sixteen brides- 
maids. Atthe door of the saloon she was met 
by her mother, who, assisted by the brides- 
maids, completely enveloped her whole figure 
and person in a veil which reached to the 
ground, and which is worn in compliance with 
the Scriptural verse in Genesis relating to 
Rebecca. She was then conducted to the 
saloon with the same forms as the bridegroom, 
and placed under the canopy. The Chief 
Rabbi having pronounced a most eloquent ex- 
hortation to each, the service was commenced 
The betrothed then drank a cup 





in Hebrew. 


of wine and water, and the bridegroom, taking 
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the ring, placed it on the bride’s finger, re- 
peating in Hebrew slowly, ‘‘ Behold, thou art 
betrothed unto me, with this ring, according 
to the rites of Moses and Israel.’’ The mar- 
riage contract was then read, and prayers re- 
sumed ; the betrothed again drank a glass of 
wine between them, and the glass being@laid 
on the ground empty, the bridegroom crushed 
it with his foot, all the relations at the same 
time wishing (in Hebrew) that the marriage 
might be happy, and the bride and bridegroom 
be as irrevocably joined as the pieces of glass 
were sundered. 

About an hour after the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the visitors sat down to the dinner, 
for such, in fact, it was. The bride’s health 
was proposed by the French ambassador, and 
drunk with enthusiasm ; shortly after which 
both bride and bridegroom left for Montmore, 
the seat of Baron Meyer de Rothschild, in 
Buckinghamshire. Mr. D’Israeli then pro- 
posed ‘the health of Baron James de Roths- 
child,’? and Lord John Russell that of his 
colleague, the Baron Lionel. More toasts fol- 
lowed, and in the evening a grand ball was 
given, at which there was a brilliant attendance 
of the 

The 
in taste and appointments. 
white satin covered with real Bruxelles point 


aristocracy and beau monde. 
costume of the bride was a chef d’auvre 
The robe was of 


of a very rare description, trimmed with mara- 
bouts, and decorated with bouquets of orange- 
blossom and lilies of the valley. The head- 
dress, admirably adapted to Oriental beauty, 
was composed of massive braids of hair, fall- 
ing low upon the neck, and bound with rou- 
leaux of royal blue velvet, producing a charm- 
ing effect. The bridal chaplet was formed of 
orange blossoms, the stephanotis, and lilies 
of the valley, with pendants of jessamine and 
May-flower. Attached to the back of the head 
was a veil of the costliest Brussels lace, which 
swept the ground; and superadded to this 
was the distinguishing veil of the Hebrew 
bride (the voile ala vierge). Literally it should 
have been but a mask of fine linen concealing 
the features ; but on this occasion it was repre- 
sented by the more elegant and appropriate 
tulle illusion, a most aerial fabric, entirely en- 
veloping the face without concealing it. 

The dresses of the sixteen bridesmaids were 
of white tulle looped with blue ribbons, and 
velvets over very full slips of white glacé. 
They wore wreaths and bouquets of white 
roses and lilies of the valley, laid on blue 
velvet, and tulle veils. 








CAROLINA BACKWOODS SKETCHES. 


No. V.—CLARY— 
BY MRS. M. 


Crary was a-tall, copper-colored woman, 
and well Her hair was 
straight; her features had but little of the 
negro cast (her father, according to her own 
was a big warrior Indian), 
though her mother was anegress. She was 
very erect; and her eyes had, at times, a 
snake-like subtlety and fierceness of expres- 


slender formed. 
, 


representation, 


sion. 
her mouth had a peculiar and scornful aspect, 
This 
woman evinced, at times, a great regard for 


They were black as eyes can be; and 


particularly when she grew angry. 
her owners, but was occasionally so imperti- 
nent that no language, save that she herself 
employed, could possibly convey any idea of 
the extent of her insolence. On the other 
hand, if pleased, her praises and flattery were 
irresistible. Then her smile could be so 
sweet, and her attentions so winning, no 
wonder Gordon, her deceased spouse, forgot 
even a castigation when refreshed by the 
She was 
esteemed as a attendant, 
would call loudly about her at an inn, and 
compel that regard to the comfort of guests, 
from the landlord or landlady, which she 
deemed requisite or becoming. 

Once, in rather a wild part of the Back- 
woods, she stayed with her master and mis- 


magic of her conciliatory softness. 


much travelling 


tress at the house of people who, although, as 
she said, were ‘‘ well to do,’’ were yet dis- 
posed to stint the fare, and put themselves to 
little or no trouble on account of the travel- 
lers. Clary walked immediately into the 
kitchen, and commenced a vigorous attack on 
the cook, ordering such articles of food pre- 
pared for supper as she wished, and thought 
her mistress would like. The cook, astounded 
by her storm of words and authoritative 
inmanner, obeyed without demur; and a good 
supper, instead of a very indifferent one, was 
the result. On entering, she exclaimed— 

** What is you cookin’ here, ’oman? Tough, 
stale bacon, sendin’ up a disgraceful odor. 
I tell you it will kill my mistress in the 
house before you carry it in; and, as for 
eatin’ it, she would jist as soon eat the fire 
itself. 
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Does you know, you outlandish cree- 


ABRAM MURDOCH. 


WHITAKER. 


tur, who is in de house? I will tell you.”’ 
Hereupon she pronounced the name of her 
master, declaring that he was a ‘‘ major-gene- 
ral, and nothing less.’’ 

‘* Kill mea fat young pullet directly, and 
brile it, if you know what briling means. I’ll 
not have my grand white folks starvin’ in the 
house for the sake of your laziness and stin- 
giness, you cracker bark-eater! Open that 
oven. Well, who ever saw the like? A most 
owdacious big corn-cake! and who ken say 
but pipe-clay makes a part of the mixtur’? 
Out with it, you Backwoods good-for-nothing, 
and git some proper wheat-flour this minute. 
If you can’t cook wheat biscuits, and whaf- 
fles, and wafers, what is you in the kitchen 
for atall? Is noaiggs in this pine-woods, you 
black-lookin’ Git me some fresh 
aiggs without stoppin’, and some parsley out 
of your garden yonder. I s’pose you don’t 
plant nothin’ there but greens ; does you? or 
is it oberrun with nettle-root and pig-root, 
what, they do say, you wild folks eats? I 
guess kale is there, if nothin’ else, what any 
human but your own tribe ken dewonr. 
Come, stir, I say. Wegot money enough and 
to spare ; that is, the major-general has. We 
don’t want none of your wituals for a gift, 
Miss Backwoods. Master has money to walk 
on; and he don’t count it more than you does 
corn-flour, nor half so much, I reckon. Git 
that fryin’-pan, and don’t be starin’ at me; 
but be after supper.’’ 

Clary carried her point. The supper was 
respectable, which is more than can be said 
of suppers generally in the house referred to. 
When all was settled according to her wishes, 
she went up to her mistress’s room, and com- 
plimented herself, saying: ‘‘Dey call me 
impident ; but I wonders what they would do 
without Clary, after all. Dey couldn’t even 
git a geod meal at dese poor buckra house if 
it was not for me. I sure, Miss, if I didn’t 
love you, I couldn’t go about stormin’ and 
ravin’ for your sake, as I does, ’mongst these 
dreadful people. Yes, I is a perfect prize to 
you, if you only knowedit. You don’t value 
You is too monstrous 


oman? 


me as I desarves. 
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easy. If I was a buckra ‘oman, like you, 
wouldn’t I make dese people step Spanish? 
Dat I would, and git the valuement of my 
money. Dey is most outrageous cheats, dese 
boarding-house keepers is ; and I won’t hab 
you imposed on by dem. The way I'll haul 
them over the coals won't be a little and stop, 
but a great deal and go on.”’ 

In the vicinity of this pine-woods inn, there 
resided an old man, by name Abram Mur- 
doch, a Backwoodsman, and miser of the first 
water. His rude log-cabin stood at the foot 
of a declivity called Murdoch’s Hill, and 
presented a perfect picture of penury and 
wretchedness. Two wooden benches, a mise- 
rable, rickety, pine-boay bedstead covered 
with dry moss, an axe, # saw, a few coarse 
writing materiais, were apparently the only 
furniture of this obscure domicil, which was 
scarcely weather-proof, did not boast window- 
glasses or flooring-boards, and stood isolated 
from any other human dwelling. Near it was 
a small inclosure for cattle, in which a vene- 
rable pony might commonly be seen tethered 
to a stump, with head declined, long tetlocks, 
and a forlornness of aspect well suited to his 
situation and place of abode. Two or three 
straggling and half-decayed persimmon-trees 
grew in the solitary yard; and, on one of 
them, appended to nails driven into the tree, 
hung a broken rake and a water-gourd. 

Abram Mardoch himself looked, as he was, 
the genius of this abject establishment. The 
enows of eighty winters had bleached his hair 
to silvery whiteness. His form, once tall and 
square, had now a marked stoop, which re- 
duced his height ; his head bent forward, and 
his limbs trembled; the features of his face 
were regular; the under jaw and forehead 
protruded ; and the lines about the mouth 
were deeply and disagreeably indented. Cold 
and repelling was the aspect of his pale blue 
eye, unsympathizing and passionless its furtive 
glance ; it seemed to look through you, and dis- 
cover your thoughts, while revealing nothing 
in regard to his who surveyed you. His gar- 
ments were of the coarsest Backwoods manu- 
facture. His hat was worn till little of its 
original shape remained; and the shoes on 
his feet were a miracle of ingenious patching. 
Alone he lived, the hermit of the hill, the 
cynic of the woods. No human tie bound 
him to life; no wife or child was, or ever had 
been, his ; and yet he loved the world, and the 
world’s gear, passing well. He never seemed 


to think of death, though, in the course of 
nature, he could not leng enjoy a life which 
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had apparently little enjoyment to boast. Of 
another state of being, and life after death, he 
did not believe in the existence. They were 
made-up tales ; and the parsons loved to talk 
wisely about that of which they knew no- 
thing, and did not believe any more than he 
did. Men had no more souls than his pony 
and his cattle; but they had one advantage 
over those animals, which consisted in the 
ability to hold property. This idea of amass- 
ing property was the master impulse of the 
miserable old skeptic’s life. It was the rain- 
bow which eluded his grasp, the dream which 
haunted him with unreal glory, yet could 
never be fulfilled. His day was darkening to 
its close; but the evening shades of life did 
not obscure hope, nor lessen the energy of 
pursuit. It is the nature of mankind to seek 
power in some shape; and the ambition of 
Abram Murdoch was solely the acquisition of 
wealth. In another sphere, his aim might 
have been attained, and he elevated to the 
position of the envied rich man. As it was, 
his disgusting selfishness and devotion to 
mammon appeared in bald and hideous de- 
formity. No gilding covered his griping 
deeds, no veil-concealed the earthly propensi- 
ties of the unrefined, unlettered stoic. Some 
said his darling object had been won; but, if 
this were so, the secret remained jealously 
his own ; and no outward sign told his heart- 
felt triumph to his neighbors. 

Clary stood gazing indolently from the piazza 
of the inn, on the evening already adverted 
to, with her gossip, the chambermaid, when a 
form, resembling a note of interrogation, 
mounted on a shaggy pony (our acquaint- 
ance of the cattle pen), rode leisurely along 
in front of the house. Clary, who prided her- 
self on her ‘‘ obsarvingness,’’ quickly noted 
the outre equestrian, and addressed Bella, her 
companion, with the query: ‘‘Tell me, gal, 
who on airth is that ageable ole buckra on the 
stunted pony yonder ’—a creetur what suits 
him exact, and bears a resemblin’ likeness to 
his blessed self.” ; 

‘‘Aunt Clary, did you nebber hear tell of 
Massa Abram Murdoch, what is got goold 
buried deep in de ground, an’ is so mortal 
stingy he won’t gib Miss Dora Days noting for 
milkin’ his cows but de sour milk for her 
trouble? what don’t eat but twice a day to 
save meal, an’ lets his peaches drap from de 
tree before he will gib a neighbor any widout 
pay? Dey is powerful big strawberries, hang- 

in’ ripe as dey ken flush, in his field now, an’ 


? 


not a live creetur darena touch dem.’ 
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** Strawberries, you say ?’’ ejaculated Clary ; ; ; your palaverin’ about strawberries. A bless- 


‘strawberries, is it? Well, Bella, you only 
go with me, in the mornin’, to his house. I 
know ’tis close by; an’ you ’ll see if I don’t 
git a good basketful, an’ no pay but the pala- 
verin’ words I will ply him with.” 

**T tells you beforehan’,’’ returned Bella, 
with a rueful face, ‘‘ you don’t know Massa 
Murdoch as I does. You ’ll git no more for 
your palaver than we does for beggin’. You 
will be drove home, an’ nothin’ gained.’’ 

**Trust me for that,’’ said Clary, with her 
usual effrontery. ‘I ain’t used to spend my 
words widout rewardment.”’ ~ 

Early on the following morning, Clary and 
her conductress, Bella, started on their pre- 
concerted visit to Abram Murdoch, with the 
ulterior object alluded to, namely, that of 
procuring some of his fruit. It was a deli- 
cious sunrise in that sweetest of seasons, 
early spring. Dew lay glistening on grass 
and tree; the wild violet opened its blue eye 
to gaze on day; while fragrant grape and 
plum-flowers perfumed the air, and feathery 
pines and stately laurels, lords of the forest, 
rose majestic. Musical and wildly varied was 
the silvery trill of the many-toned mocking- 
bird. But none of these things interested our 
adventurous heroines. On they marched to 
old Murdoch’s abode ; and, as they drew near, 
Clary, never long silent, commenced her re- 
marks on what she saw. 

**Now, Bella, ain’t it wonderful how that 
sinful ole soul ken live here jist like an owl or 
a ground-mole, as he is? Was ever sich a 
house seen? Why, there is no mortal animal 
stirrin’ here! The pony stands still as a 
stone; and the black cat yonder looks sleepy- 
like. I means to walk right in, and take my 
seat, the ole varmint bein’ quite unawares.’’ 
And in she went, without more ado, followed 
by the less adventurous Bella. But scarcely 
had she set foot within the door, when, utter- 
ing a shrill cry of horror, she tumbled back 
against Bella, and, as soon as she could re- 
cover her footing, fled precipitately, crying 
out: ‘‘ Farrer, defend us! He is a dead man, 
sittin’ bolt upright on his bench, lookin’ the 
pitifullest of any departed human what ever 
died yet. Oh, Bella, gal, but this is a awful 
business! and we the first to find sich a blast- 
in’ sight. I’m clean crazy with fright; an’ 
the way my heart beats ain’t a little an’ stop, 
but a great deal and go on. We shall be 
hanged, my blessed ’oman, for the murder. 
Think of that, gal! I feel the rope round my 
neck this blessed minute, and all come from 


in’ to me the seekin’ of them same is like to 
be.”’ | 

**Maybe he be sleepin’,’’ returned Bella, 
equally alarmed. ‘‘ People ole as him do 
look dismal when dey is sleepin’, an’ dere 
jaw falls.’’ 

“‘Hush, gal! I tell you that the ogliest 
death that ever was wisible to my eyes glared 
on them this blessed day. The Lord forgive 
us, and be marciful! What ken we do?’’ 

It was indeed true that Abram Murdoch, 
the octogenarian recluse, the man of hard 
character and cold heart, the lover of gold and 
hater of men, the reviler of religion, the 
childless, friendlesggstrong-hearted cynic, had 
met the final doo f all—aloné, none could 
tell how. It was a sad spectacle to behold 
the stark corpse, on which were deeply set the 
seal of many cares, and the wearying anxiety 
of a long-sought and hopelessly desired aim 
never attained. The fresh morning air lifted 
the dead man’s gray hair mournfully from his 
temples; and streaks of golden sunshine 
streamed, through the apertures of his dilapi- 
dated dwelling, across his pallid features, 
wearing, as Clary truly said, the ghostly 
lineaments of death. There were none to de- 
plore him—literally none—and the crowd, 
soon collected about him, was composed of 
those who were drawn together by idle curi- 
osity, and by feelings even less to be com 
mended. There was Boatman, unquestionably 
the greatest knave in the settlement, with 
drawling voice and characteristic forwardness, 
delivering himself thus: ‘‘ Our good neighbor 
is gone at last; and see, friends, what his sin- 
ful love of riches has brought him in the 
eend; not a living soul to close his eyes, 
which, if my estimable Betsy survives me, 
will never be my deplorable case.” 

‘*Shut up, Mr. Boatman!’’ said Dora Days, 
whose tall spare form moved rapidly towards 
the corpse with a determined air—‘‘ shut up, 
for de love of charity, and don’t be publishin’ 
a man’s faults to his face before he is cold 
enough to be laid out! Git you gone; and 
be wery thankful you ain’t got his death 
on your conscience as you has poor Lizzie 
Brown’s. Ain’t you ashamed to be argufyin’ 
about Betsy at sich a time, and in sich a 
place? If there’s any ’oman in this whole 
wercinity, answerin’ to the describement you 
gives of dis here Betsy, what is nowhere to be 
heered of but in your onbearable braggin’ 
discourse, go ca)l her this minute, and tell 
her we has need of her well-be-praised good 
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works in helpin’ to put the dead away in a 
decent and Christian fashion ; and mind you 
don’t be comin’ to the funeral with that un- 
heered of blow-pipe what you sounded so dis- 
gustin’ the time you fooled parson Hopkins, 
honest soul! into lettin’ the like of you lead 
music, when you sot de whole congregation a 
laughin’ instead of prayin’, which was the 
aim of the godly man who you hindered in 
his good work.”’ 

Boatman, thus rebuked, and somewhat 
crestfallen, slowly withdrew, remarking, at 
the same time, that Dora Days should be 
made responsible for assuming the direction 
of affairs without authority; and that his 
dear Betsy herself had once been the object 
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of Abram Murdoch’s affection, though she, 
with her usual judgment and discretion, had 
preferred him, humble as he was, to the old 
miser. Fortunately, this last remark did not 
reach the ears of Dora Days, who, incensed as 
she already was at Boatman’s knavish false- 
hood, would doubtless have silenced him 
effectually by boldly meeting and denying the 
unfounded and preposterous assertion. 

Clary declared that she never fully reco- 
vered from the shock her ‘‘ nerves’’ had sus- 
tained at the time of Murdoch’s death. Evil 
dreams, she said, haunted her; and they 
were always of a dead man, old and lonely, 
whose stony gaze froze her heart. 





THE CRISIS. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


* When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall— 
Down comes baby, and cradle, and all. 
MoruErR Gooss. 


THERE is a crisis in every fever, a culmina- 
tion to all misfortunes, a crowning-point to 
all mishaps. Such a day came to Mrs. Coo- 
per’s housekeeping experience. 

There is one beauty of living in the country 
which Mr. Sparrowgrass has forgotten to men- 
tion, and which proves most conclusively 
that he has never put his hand to the domes- 
tie mill. 

** Afternoons out’’ are the dread and abhor- 
rence of every woman who employs a female 
assigtant, from the young mother who is con- 
demined to a half Sunday of church-going from 
the time she is a mother to the mistress of a 
house compelled to pause in inviting guests, 
and think ‘“‘whose afternoon it is.’’ If the 
cook’s, supper may be a failure ; if the wait- 
er’s, it is impossible; if the chambermaid’s, 
both cook and waiter are ‘‘ out of sorts’’ with 
the division of duty, and their particular 
share. But in the country these holidays 
extend themselves. ‘‘It isn’t worth while to 
pay a dollar, ma’am, 
night.’’ True; the mistress agrees, more or 
less amiably. And then it is so easy not to 
know ‘‘ when the train started,’’ to “‘ be hin- 
dered by the storm,’’ to ‘‘ get belated in the 
omnibus,’’ to ‘‘ have a sick sister, or mother, 
or grandfather.’’ The causes for detention 


and not stay over 


are as numerous as the necessities that are 
constantly arising for the trip itself. 


Mrs. Cooper was aroused by the dreaded 
request, spare me the day, 
ma’am ?’’ from reading a long and sympathiz- 
ing letter in Lizzie Grant’s lady-like hand- 
writing, which she was just preparing to 
answer. Her writing materials were laid 
out. A fresh quire of delicate paper, a new 
pen, her favorite inkstand, and portfolio oceu- 
pied the deep window-seat. She felt that she 
should enjoy her chat; she was just in the 
mood for letter-writing. 

‘*To-day!’? Mrs. Cooper echoed the re- 
quest with a startled confusion of ideas. 
‘* What day is it?’’ 

‘* Friday, ma’am; an’ Johnny ’s asleep.”’ 

‘* How long do you want to be gone, Kate ?”’ 

‘‘Me sister is in, that I haven’t seen in five 
years, ma’am; an’ me cousin ’s come wid her ; 
an’ I’ve the makin’ of a driss to buy, an’ 
some shoes; an’ a boy from our place.”’ 

‘*Pray, don’t be so long!’’ said Mrs. Coo- 
per, impatiently. ‘Do you want to stay till 
the last train ?’’ 

‘* Till the first train, if it’s all the same, 
ma’am.”’ 

‘*The first train ?’’ 

** Monday mornin’.’’ 

“What! all day to-morrow and Sunday? 
No; I can’t spare you so long,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, decidedly. 

The girl was evidently bent on her plan. 

‘“‘T hurried an’ done the cleanin’, ma’am, 
all the rooms up stairs, an’ washed the win- 
dies. Cook says she ’1l see to Marster Johnny, 


“Could you 
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for she’s over wid the heaviest until wash- 
day ; an’ thin it’s the first train I'll be out 
in.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper had noticed and commended 
her unusual activity but an hour before. It 
was one thing which contributed to the cheer- 
fal mood in which she proposed to herself the 
pleasant task of letter-writing instead of the 
basketful of mending, which made its appear- 
ance as regular as the fish on Friday. 

** Katy is certainly improving,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘I always thought she could find 
more time if she chose to.’’ And now it was 
very provoking to discover That self-interest 
lay at the root of the matter. It was an un- 
lucky argument for Kate’s cause. 

‘*Sure you said I could go the next time,”’ 
muttered the girl, retreating sullenly from a 
second and still more irritable denial. 

Mrs. Cooper took up her pen, endeavored to 
soothe her ruffled spirits, and wrote ‘‘ Dearest 
Lizzie’ in a very determined manner; but 
Kate’s last shot had told. There was no de- 
nying the promise; for Mrs. Cooper, feeling 
particularly unequal to the care of Johnny, 
the last time she had applied for leave of ab- 
sence, bought her off with the promise of 
going next time, and staying longer when she 
did go. How she wished now that she had 
not put off the evil day! for it was almost 
time for Mrs. Henderson’s expected visit ; and 
then she could not be spared under any press 
of circumstances. It was the last opportu- 
nity. Mrs. Henderson had not been able to 
say exactly when she would leave, as it de- 
pended upon her escort, a friend with whom 
she was to travel, but by the last of the next 
week certainly. 

Katy must go. 

Mrs. Cooper forced herself to the conclu- 
sion very unwillingly. Johnny had taken 
cold, as he always did when ‘‘anything in 
particular’ was going on. They had not 
considered him a delicate child, nor was he so 
naturally, if he had been left to himself; but, 
nursed so constantly, he feit the least neglect, 
and suffered from it. So his cough, and the 
slight fever with it—all of which this father 
set down under the general head of ‘‘teeth- 
ing’’—had kept her awake more than usual 
for several nights. ‘‘Johnny was asleep,”’ 
Kate said. ‘‘If he would only sleep till Mon- 
day morning !’’ 

Mrs. Cooper went up stairs to give the de- 
sired permission, in much the same frame of 
mind as if she had sentenced herself to six 
months in a penitentiary. She dreaded to 
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undertake Johnny. His bath, his food, his 
toilet had of late been trusted entirely to his 
nurse. He would be sure to look like a fright, 
for she never had been successful in soap and 
water curls; and he had become so refractory 
of late that it needed an exhausting amount 
of coaxing, singing, and Mother Goosing gene- 
rally to get him comfortably through the 
operation. Nor was Master Johnny so much 
to be blamed, by an impartial observer, in 
declining to sit up for two hours a day with a 
wet towel pinned tight around his neck, soap- 
suds dripping in his eyes, and admonished to 
‘*keep still,’’ or ‘‘howld his head around,’’ 
every attempt he made at amusing himself. 
No wonder that Johnny had colds. 

It was not until the next morning that Mrs. 
Cooper fully realized what she had under- 
taken. The blessed morning nap, to which 
the mother is as much entitled as the carver 
to his ten minutes’ grace, was usually secured 
by Kate’s removal of the young gentleman, 
who, of course, was broad awake with the 
first streak of daylight. Mrs. Cooper roused 
herself sufficiently to prop him up securely in 
his crib, and presented him her slippers for 
playthings. Lapsing softly into dreamland, a 
tolerably heavy blow from one of them roused 
her again. He had finished the slippers to 
his own satisfaction, pulling the bow off of 
one, and sucking the cherry-colored embroi- 
dery of the other. Fortunately, his mamma 
was too sleepy to realize the mischief; and, 
reaching towards the dressing-table, she tossed 
him a brush and comb, a half empty cologne- 
bottle, and an extinguisher. Five minutes of 
quiet, two of delightful unconsciousness on 
his mother’s part, was broken in upon gby a 
wilful cry of ‘‘More! more!’’ from the Tnsa- 
tiable juvenile, tugging a night-cap string, 
and the half-asleep exclamation from his 
papa—‘' Can’t you stop that child’s noise, 
Matty? What is to pay? Why don’t you 
wake up and attend to him ?”’ 

‘“Why don’t you?’’ was the quick mental 
retort. ‘‘I have been fussing this hour with 
him. There, Johnny, you tiresome child. 
Oh, dear! I declare, if he hasn’t upset my 
fine German cologne all on this counterpane! 
It has taken the color out ; it is rnined.’’ 

‘*And cut his mouth with the bottle into 
the bargain. His face is covered! the blood! 
Good fathers, mother! how could you give it 
to him ?”’ 

Mr. Cooper, thoroughly roused, sprang up, 
and snatched Johnny from the crib. His wife, 
who saw the unharmed flask lying on the 
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floor, .comprehended the cause of the red 
stains at once; and her happiness and amia- 
bility were not increased at finding her new 
slippers hopelessly defaced. It was a bad 
beginning for a busy day. The only hope was 
that Johnny would take an unusually long nap 
to make amends for his morning sleeplessness. 
But this he did not incline todo. Tired out 
with bathing and dressing him, there was the 
chamberwork to be done, with the boy to 
amuse at the same time; and, exhausted with 
her morning’s exertions, and the unusual heat 
of the day, which seemed like a fervid back- 
ward glance of the departed summer, Mrs. 
Cooper took him in her arms, and descended 
to the kitchen in the hope of finding Tiny 
almost through, and ready to amuse him, 
while she tried to rest. 

But Tiny’s dominions, never famous for 
their order, seemed in unusual confusion. 
The clock pointed to twelve; but the break- 
fast dishes still stood piled up on one table, 
the silver soaking in cold suds in the cedar 
tub, vegetables partially prepared for soup, 
apples half peeled for pies, with a knife stand- 
ing upright, and blackening in each pan, flour 
sifted for the paste, butter melting in the 
heat instead of hardening on the ice as it 
should have been. Friday’s extra wash of 
towels and aprons, covered with a swarm of 
flies, on the clothes’-horse, and an unswept 
floor, completed the dreary picture. Tiny 
herself was the dreariest object of all. Never 
before had Mrs. Cooper seen anything but a 
smile on her face in the busiest or most bur- 
dened moment. Now she was sitting quite 
still, her head bent down on her folded arms, 
lying in an attitude of discouragement and 
helplessness on the table. A small woollen 
shawl was tied around her, warm as the day 
had proved; and her arms were wrapped in 
her check apron. 

The reprimand died on Mrs. Cooper’s lips. 
She was really alarmed. 


‘*Are you sick, Tiny? What is the mat- 


ter?’ 

The girl lifted up her face with a blank 
expression. 

‘Yes. It’s me head. It feels quarely.’’ 


**Have you beensick long? Were you sick 
yesterday when Katy went away ?’’ 

A sudden recollection of her unfortunate 
position, if Tiny should prove seriously ill, 
in Kate’s absence, made Mrs. Cooper all ready 
to feel aggrieved if the answer was affirmative. 

‘*No, ma’am; it was the mornin’ I took it, 
wid feelin’ wake an’ quare-like.’’ 
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‘*Isn’t there anything you can take? 
you ever feel so before ’’ 

‘*Sure I don’t know, ma’am.”’ 

‘* Perhaps you had better lie down.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper faltered as if she were suggest- 
ing a bastinado for herself. Her arms ached 
already with holding Johnny ; and she felt as 
if she could scarcely keep up herself, much 
less amuse him, and attempt to reduce the 
mountain of work before her. It was a great 
relief that, instead of accepting the proposi- 
tion, Tiny stood up, and professed herself 
feeling a little better, and ready to return to 
her manifold tasks. It was a peculiarity of 
the unmethodical Tiny to get ‘‘all her irons 
in the fire’’ at once, and give each a rub, so 
to speak, in turn. 

But it was a short relief. Half an hour 
after, the girl fairly gave out; and Mra. Coo- 
per saw that it was useless for her to attempt 
keeping up any longer. Her pulse was quick 
and hard; her face flushed with fever. The 
only hope was that a sleep might benefit her. 
She thought it would. 

Mrs. Cooper’s first attempt was to induce 
Johnny to try the same experiment; but for 
two hours he obstinately resisted all induce- 
The bed, the crib, the rocking-chair 
were tried in turn; the blandishments of 
future sugar-plums when he woke, the sooth- 
ing melody of ‘‘ hush, my dear,’’ were tried in 
vain. Johnny missed his Katy, and her in- 
variable ‘‘ Nelly Bly.’’ He could not go to 
sleep on any other tune. Novelty did not 
agree with him. But at length exhaustion 
prevailed where coaxing could not ; and Mrs. 
Cooper was free to commence her operations 


Did 


ments. 


below stairs. 

It was a depressing survey. The chickens 
had taken advantage of Tiny’s absence to 
transform the kitchen into a Central Park for 
their afternoon promenade, pecking at the 
apples and potatoes by way of refreshments. 
The hour hand of the clock had advanced 
from twelve to three; the sun shone fiercely 
in at the windows ; and the fire had taken its 
departure for lack of fuel. 

She had seen Tiny clear out the cinders and 
ashes with her hands. She looked at herown 
in dismay. Mrs. Cooper’s one weakness was 
her hands. The kindlings were in the cellar; 
so was the coal; and the hod was empty. She 
turned to the loaded table, the littered chairs. 
Literally, she did not know where to begin. 

‘Oh, Murray !’’ 

The sigh of relief came from the bottom of 
her heart as she heard the grate click, and 
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saw her husband coming up the path with his 
usual assortment of Saturday parcels under 
his arm. He often took half holiday, school- 
boy fashion, and came up in the early train, 
leaving Mr. Henderson to do double duty, and 
satisfying himself with the demands of the 
garden uponhis time. He hadnever received 
such an energetic welcome before, for Mrs. 
Cooper rather dreaded his busy days at home. 
It was ‘*Martha, where’s the 
‘*Can you get me some twine as well as not?” 
**Just run up and look in the left poeket of 
my gray coat, and see if my garden knife is 
there,’’ every five minutess She always re- 
signed herself to a series of these and similar 
interruptions to the business of the day, one 
of which was an urgent invitation to ‘‘just 
come out a minute, and see how that great 
squash has grown the last two days ;”’’ or, 
**don’t you want to hold the string for me 
while I tie up those tomatoes ?”’ 

It was Mr. Cooper’s turn to be pressed into 
service now; and very useful and consoling 
he made himself. 

‘Never mind bothering about the dinner, 
ifthat’s all. Anything will do forme. I’ll 
fix it. Oysters, Matty.’’ And he held up a 
little tinecan. ‘* Wasn’t it lucky? the first of 
the season. And I thought they ’d taste a 
great deal nicer here at home. I’m splendid 
at an oyster stew. Here, you just empty up 
these pans. I'll make that fire. We ’ll have 
our dinner and supper together, right off; and 
then you can have the afternoon to put things 
to rights in.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper went to the dining-room to lay 
the table ; but even this, simple as it seemed, 
was more of a task than she counted on. The 
‘*salta’’ were to be filled, the knives had not 
been cleaned since breakfast, she did not 
know where half the things were kept, and 
lost time in hunting for them. She had no 
idea, before, how many steps lay between the 
china-closet and the dining-room; and, of 
course, Johnny woke up in the midst of it. 

Mr. Cooper was in his element. He was 
helping his wife ; he was experimenting as to 
how things ought to be done; he was enjoy- 
ing a favorite supper dish in advance, as the 
fire burned up freshly, and a savory odor 
streamed from the saucepan he so carefully 
tended. 

Mrs. Cooper acknowledged the stew was 
delicious ; but she was so tired and worried 
that she could not do more than taste it, much 
to her husband’s disappointment. Johnny’s 
busy little hands fished for bits of cracker as 
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she held him before her on her lap; and, 
taking advantage of what he scarcely com- 
prehended, growing bolder, he upset the salt, 
and made dangerous passes at the water-gob- 
let, fork, knife—in short, everything within 
reach of his mother’s plate. 

**T ll tell you,’’ said his father, after one 
of these lively sallies on Johnny’s part; ‘set 
him up in his high chair, and let him feed 
Give him some of the soup on some 
Johnny, want 
Well, 





himself. 
cracker in a saucer of his own. 
to sit up, like a little man, by papa? 
Johnny shall.’’ 

‘* But he’s never tried to feed himself in 
the least, Murray,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, with an 
apprehension of fresh disasters. 

‘*Oh, let him try! He’s old enough.” 

** He ’ll slop himself from head to foot.’’ 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Cooper yielded up her 
charge not unwillingly, and began to rub the 
weary arm that had been around him. She 
agreed to his father’s opinion that he could 
not look much worse than he did; but John- 
ny’s subsequent appearance proved to the 
contrary. He had managed not only to 
**slop’’ his clothes, but to besmear face, eyes, 
and his long uncurled hair in the most liberal 
manner. 

Mr. Cooper undertook the child’s toilet, and 
to carry him off awhile. Mrs. Cooper, in the 
mean time, paid a visit to Tiny in the hope 
of finding her able at least to ciear away their 
informal meal. 

But, alas, Tiny lay moaning and tossing in 
such a fever as Mrs. Cooper had never before 
seen! and her answers were so incoherent 
that, in alarm, Johnny and his father were 
dispatched immediately for the physician. 

**Oh, Murray! what shall I do? I don’t 
know anything about sickness ; and we can’t 
get at Katy in any way before Monday morn- 
ing; and the house in such a state! I’m so 
tired, I could ecry.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper fairly wrung her hands; and 
her husband acknowledged that it was a very 
hard case. 

‘*Isn’t there any washerwoman or some- 
body in the village you could get for a day or 
two? Suppose I ask the doctor.” 

‘*Men never know about such things. Oh, 
dear! I wish I was intimate enough with 
any one in the neighborhood to ask them.” 

Mrs. Cooper had herself to thank for it, to- 
gether with her husband’s disinclination to 
visiting to thank that she was not. The true, 
social, good feeling of a country neighborhood 
was, as yet, beyond her comprehension. 
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The doctor was out; but he would be in 
before dark, and come round directly. Mr. 
Cooper evidently had something else on his 
mind besides this message when he returned. 
Mrs. Cooper looked towards the window, fol- 
lowing his slyly uneasy glance. A light troll- 
ing wagon, with a pair of fine gray horses, 
stood under the great walnut-tree. A gentle- 
man, in a plaid ‘‘ cut-away,’’ leaned forward, 
touching the flies that settled on the fine 
creatures, aiming scientifically with the ex- 
treme tip of his long whip-lash. 

‘‘It’s Johnson. I happened tomeet him on 
my way home. He’s brought his horses up, 
and is staying over Sunday at Tarrytown. I 
wouldn’t ask him in, you see, knowing what 
a fix you were in.”’ 

‘“‘T°ll take Johnny, then,’’ said Mrs. Coo- 
per, amiably, considering her dislike for Allan 
Johnson, and the state of the case generally. 

**T guess he’ll go to bed pretty soon. He 
seems tired and sleepy. I won’t be gone 
long ; that is, Allan wants me to see that off 
horse in harness; it’s a new one; and it’s 
such a splendid evening. Is there’ anything 
more I can do for you, Matty, before I go?’’ 

Mr. Cooper did not feel altogether at ease as 
he bowled away over the smooth hard road, 
and thought of his wife’s despairing negative 
to his last question. 

** She said I couldn’t help her,’* he reflected, 
by way of easing his conscience; ‘‘and that 
she knew I had so few opportunities for a 
drive. That’s a fact; I’ve given up a great 
deal! and I don’t know what she would have 
done without me, if I hadn’t happened to 
tome home this afternoon. She was foolish 
to let that girl go. Jehu!’’ And the original 
Murray Cooper in his fast days roused up, as 
the horse began to display its points. ‘‘A 
stunner, isn’t she? Perfect Lady Gay Spanker! 
That ought to be her name !”’ 

It was almost dark before the Doctor ar- 
rived. Mrs. Cooper could only hold Johnny 
and watch for him from the dining-room win- 
dow. She could hear Tiny toss and moan 
overhead, and Johnny coughed harder than 
ever, from having been carried out by his 
father without his sack, she thought. It 
was a relief when she recognized the physician, 
who had called upon her with his wife, coming 
towards the house. 

** Not the boy, I hope,’’ he said, pleasantly, 
as she went to the door to meet him. 

‘Oh, no!’’ And she ushered him up to his 
patient’s room, and walked her own wearily, 
with Johnny lying over her shoulder, scream- 
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ing and coughing alternately ; he had arrived 
at that interesting period, ‘‘ being afraid of 
strangers ;’’ and the Doctor’s good-natured 
advances, at making his acquaintance, had 
set him off afresh. 
“Don’t, Johnny; 
man; there, there! Oh, if Murray would only 
Oh, how he coughs !’’ groaned 


don’t, mamma’s little 
come home! 
Mrs. Cooper. 
. It was quite dark as the Doctor made his 
appearance at the door of her room. 

“Pretty sick !— pretty: high fever! —will 
make it all right, though! Now, if you will 
give me a light, Mrs. Cooper.”’ 

A light! It flashed into her mind that the 
lamps were not trimmed; and there was not a 
candle in the house ! 

‘*Won’t he come to me ?’’ said the Doctor, 
as she stood still in her forced promenade. 
But Johnny declined, as he did having his 
mother sit down, with the most violent screams 
of combined fatigue and terror ; which brought 
on a renewed attack of coughing, almost stran- 
gulation. 

**T’m afraid I can’t get you one.” 

‘Oh, never mind, it ’s not of the least conse- 
quence; I shall do very well by the window.”’ 
And the Doctor, scarcely able to distinguish 
rhubarb from ipecac., took out his pocket- 
case of remedies. ‘‘A bit of paper, if you 
please! This powder immediately, and here, 
I will prepare two more, to be given an hour 
apart; and then I will send some pills to be 
taken every two hours through the night, 
after the fever breaks ; and don’t let her ex- 
ert herself for two or three days; she’s gota 
tremendous constitution, and the chill must 
have been pretty heavy.’’ 

**The chill !”’ 

‘“Yes; it’s a pretty bad case of chills and 
fever. It’s about as hard as any that’s come 
under my notice this year.”’ 

‘*But is there ague here, Doctor?’’ Mrs. 
Cooper felt her heart sink within her. This 
was the terrible scourge of the country then, 
that she dreaded scarcely less than cholera. 

‘*Oh, yes; oh, yes ; sometimes arising here, 
and sometimes brought from the city. A lit- 
tle of it, at times. I dare say she’s been care- 
less and exposed herself,’’ said the Doctor, 
straining his eyes in the thick darkness that 
settled down upon them. “ Let your other 
girl give her one of these every hour.”’ 

‘* But she ’s gone to town ; I’m quite alone,”’ 
explained Mrs. Cooper. 

‘Ah, that’s unfortunate! I thought it best 
to give very active remedies ; and she ought 
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not to get about for several days. 
has your little boy had his cough? 
it is hooping-congh, I suppose ?’’ 

Mrs. Cooper felt stunned! She followed the 
doctor to the door, mechanically, trying to 
comprehend his directions for Tiny’s medi- 
cines, and the soothing mixture he was to 
send over for Johuny. 

“‘The hooping-cough! A six months’ trial! 
Chills and fever! What next?’’ 

She had scarcely asked herself the question, 
when a roll of wheels sounded along the 


smooth hard road, and ceased before the 
house. Her husband at Iast; and he would 


hold Johnny while she got alight. She hur- 
ried into the hall, and fairly threw herself 
into his arms, ready to sob out her dismal 
history. But, no!—it was Mr. Henderson— 
and she regained her equilibrium to find him 
trying to introduce his mother in the dark, 
and to explain that she had arrived unexpect- 
edly after Mr. Cooper left, and so he had 
brought her out himself in the last train! 
There was but one orderly room in the 
house, the parlor, and thither she led the 
way; bethinking herself, in the emergency, of 
a solitary candle, which had been used to light 
a porcelain transparency, and a box of matches 
which Mr. Cooper’s peculiar notions of conve- 
nience had installed behind a picture on the 
mantle where Mr. Henderson, fa- 
miliar with the premises, and entirely uncon- 


it stood. 


scious of the position of household affairs, 
seated his mother on a lounge, and hurried to 
her assistance. 

The light fell on her disordered dress—on 
Johnny, worse than unpresentable. She 
thought of the kitchen that was to have been 
so neat, of the table still standing, and nothing 
to offer her guests, of the unprepared cham- 
bers, of the helpless, suffering Tiny; all rushed 
to her mind, as it is said a lifetime is com- 
pressed into the last moment of consciousness 
toa drowning man! She began an apology, 
but her voice failed, and she could only sink 
into an easy chair, bend her head down on 
Johnny’s shoulder, and fairly sob aloud. 

Mr. Henderson stood confounded, and no 
wonder. His mother’s quick comprehension 
took in something more of Mrs. Cooper’s hys- 
teric burst, especially as she recognized the 
dreaded explosive gasp in Johnny’s renewed 
cough. 

** Never mind, my dear; we shall do very 
well. There, there,’’ she added, crossing the 
room, and patting her shoulder as she would 
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have soothed a child. ‘I was afraid we 
should interfere with your arrangements, but 
Stephen thought not. You must let us take 
care of ourselves.”’ 

The effect of the touch and kindly tone 
was indescribable. Mrs. Cooper could not 
remember her mother; but, as she looked 
up into those friendly soft brown eyes, she 
felt that she could trust Mrs. Henderson as if 
she stood in that most comforting of all rela- 
tions. Even Johnny seemed under the same 
kindly spell, and went to her outstretched 
arms as if it had been Katy herself, after a 
moment or two of very contradictory emo- 
tions, which were plainly visible in his rapidly 
changing face. 

Mrs. Cooper thought of her resolution that 
Mrs. Henderson should never know ‘‘ whether 
she had a kitchen or not,’’ an hour later, as 
her guest stood in the midst of its disorder, 
reducing it to respectability with her own 
hands, displaying a readiness and ease that 
were marvellous to Mrs. Cooper, as she worked 
under her directions. 

‘*So much for pride and obstinacy,’’ she 
thought ; but the acknowledgment was to her- 
self mentally. ‘Strictly private and confi- 
dential,’’ as her husband would have said. 


’ 





THE SHADOWS OF CHILDREN. 


Gop bless the little children! We like their 
bright eyes, their happy faces! Nothing seems 
to weigh down their buoyant spirits long ; 
misfortune may fall to their lot, but the 
shadows it casts upon their life-path are fleet- 
ing as the clouds that come and go in an April 
sky. Their future may, perchance, appear 
dark to others, but to their fearless gaze it 
looms up brilliant and beautiful as the walls 
of a fairy palace. There is no tear which a 
mother’s gentle hand cannot wipe away, no 
wound which a mother’s kiss cannot heal, no 
anguish which the sweet murmurings of her 
soft low voice cannot soothe. The warm, 
generous impulses of their nature have not 
been fettered and cramped by the cold fortali- 
ties of the world; they have not yet learned 
to veil a hollow heart with false smiles, or 
hide the basest purposes beneath honeyed 
words. Neither are they constantly on the 
alert to search out faults and foibles with 
argus eye; on the contrary, they exercise that 
blessed charity which ‘‘thinketh no evil.’’ 
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AQUARIUMS.—NO. I. 


FAsHIONABLE as this new parlor toy has al- } ally refresh the fluids which surround them, 


ready become in England and on the Conti- 
nent, so much so that the tanks and stock 
for them are a regular and large branch of the 
fancy agricultural houses, there are many of 
our readers who will doubtless hear of them 
for the first time. We have endeavored to 
quote from the most reliable and direct au- 
thorities ; and, to make our directions more 
readily understood, they are accompanied by 
drawings to which we refer the young student 
in salt water and natural history. 

The aquarium is the toy of the day, and 
will eventually take its place as a toy of high 
order for the delight of the naturalist, the in- 
struction of the young, the amusement of 
everybody. 

The first exhibition of the marine Vivarium, 
at the Regent’s Park Gardens, had a startling 
effect. It was not only novel, but wonderful 
to behold the creatures of the deep sea face to 
face without the aid of diving-bell, diving- 
dress, glass-eyes, or the pains of submersion. 
Who ever thought of taming sea-flowers, and 
jelly-fishes, and crabs, and periwinkles? The 


sailor, who brings home to his friends a bunch * 


of dry sea-weeds to hang over the chimney as 
a weather-guide, may now be astonished to 
find forests of sea-weeds flourishing under the 
parlor window ; and we may, perhaps, some 
day, manage to cultivate the plants and ani- 
mals of tropical seas as we already cultivate 
the wonders of tropical lands. 

An aquarium consists of a tank made of 
plates of slate and glass cemented together at 
the edges, and bound with zinc. Rockwork 
is built up in them for both ornament and 
use. The rocks serve for the growth of sea- 
weeds, which have no roots, but which cling 
by a sort of foot to the surface of the stone. 
They serve also as lurking-places for creatures 
which love darkness. The tank is filled with 
sea-water; the plants are carefully inserted 
where they are to remain; and, when they 
begin to grow and flourish, the animals are 
added, and the aquarium is complete. 

Just as, in a Wardian case, or common fern- 
shade, there is no necessity for the admis- 
sion of ‘fresh air, so, in a well-arranged tank, 
there is no need of a change of water. By a 
system of compensation, the plants continu- 








; 


and the fishes get all the atmospheric air they 
require without needing to come to the sur- 
face for it. ° If, in observing tanks, you look 
closely at the stones which are just covered 
with a green slime, you will perceive that the 
whole of the surface is headed with bright 
globules. Now, the green coating is a mass 
of vegetation; and the globules are pure 
oxygen which the young plants are rapidly 
elaborating out of the water in which they 
grow. These globules ascend and charge the 
water with oxygen gas, which fishes require 
for breathing purposes, just as we ourselves 
do. 

Did you ever keep gold-fish in a glass globe ? 
If you have, you will be pretty sure to re- 
member that you kept them but for a short 
time, for they died off rapidly; and you got 
tired of continually purchasing them only to 
see them perish. They died, as most other 
creatures do, for want of breath. They soon 
exhausted the oxygen in the water; there 
were no growing plants in it to supply fresh ; 
and asphyxia, that is, suffocation, killed 
them. Resume the experiment; give your 
fishes a more natural lake to live in; let the 
globe be stocked with water-plants, as the 
rivers are in which fishes prosper before we 
catch them, and you will lose none, or at least 
very few, compared with your past experi- 
ences. 

But this is not all. The water-plants will 


‘create a mucous scum that will soon defile the 


water; and your fishes may die of poison, or, 
at least, languish in the midst of ‘‘muddy 
impurity.”? If your tank be filled with salt 
water, the remedy for this state of things is to 
add a few live periwinkles, or the conical 
shells called tops. These will eat up all de- 
caying matter as fast as it collects, and amuse 
you while doing so; whereas, if a fresh-water 
basin be concerned, the fresh-water snails will 
do the same good service of preserving the 
purity of the element. We have mentioned 
the foregoing particulars for the purpose of 
explaining the philosophy of the aquarium, 
for herein is the chief interest of this choicest 
of toys. It illustrates the scheme of nature, 
which is a network of compensations. 

It is not every one who can afford to spend 
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much on a hobby; and we can tell you how 
to set up a good aquarium for a very small 
sum. 

Don’t dream of gold-fish globules ; they are 
ridiculous. They magnify and distort, change 
harmless fishes into fiery dragons, and make 
monstrous everything them. Buy 
what is called a propagating glass. Have no- 
thing to do with ordinary jars, except for ex- 
periment, when you are familiar with these 
We therefore advise you to get 


within 


waterworks. 
a glass vessel ten inches high, and fourteen 
inches wide. 





Owing to the shape of the glass bell, and 
more especially the knob left on it by the 
glass-blower, it cannot be used without the 
aid of a proper stand. This may be made by 
any one who can drive a nail straight, and 
should have the form represented in the ad- 
joining cut. The size of the box must of 
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course be determined by that of the bell; and 
a circular hole must be cut in the top piece to 
receive the top of the propagator when in- 
verted on it. A vase of plaster or artificial 
stone has a more ornamental effect than a 
deal box; and, since the aquarium has be- 
come popular, stone and compost stands have 
been made for them, and may be purchased 
at very low prices. 

To stock it with marine products, you must 
proceed to the sea-side when the tide is out, 
taking with you a chisel, hammer, and a few 
wide-mouthed vials, or confectioners’ show- 
glasses. In the pools, and about the ledges 
of the rocks washed at low water, you will 
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find an abundance of sea-weeds, ani amongst 
them many curious creatures. Avoid all the 
coarse weeds which sprawl about the beach, 
such as the bladder-weeds and tangle; and 
endeavor to secure the purple corallines, and 
a few specimens of carrageen moss. The sea- 
lettuce, ladies’ tresses, sea-grass, and the 
dulse are to be specially sought for. 

In removing sea-weed, it will be useless to 
break them away from their moorings. They 
have no roots, and will perish unless you 
chip off the portions of rock on which your 
chosen plants are growing. Collect none but 
red and green weeds ; they are the most easily 
managed. Weeds of any other color are only 
to be treated by those who have had some 
experience. As you obtain each, drop it into 
a glass jar; but, if any of the stones having 
weeds on them be large, place each in a cab- 
bage-net ; lower the net into a vessel of sea- 
water, and suspend it from. the lid, or froma 
stick placed across the top of the vessel. In 
this way, the stones with weeds attached may 
be carried any distance without concussion. 

In crevices and hollows, many creatures 
will be found, besides those which you will 
discover amongst the weeds. Search for ane- 
mones of any kinds. You ought to get at 
least half a dozen. You will find them ad- 
hering, like lumps of flesh, to hollows in the 
rock. Slip your finger under them dexte- 
rously, and they are readily detached; drop 
them into a basket of wet sea-weed. Secure 
as many sea-snails, tops, and periwinkles, a 
few shrimps and prawns, and, if possible, a 
soldier-crab. These must all be dropped into 
vessels of sea-water as soon as caught, and 
the whole carried home as quickly as possible. 
Any weeds, for which you may not have room 
in your glasses, may be transported in the 
basket along with the anemones, taking care 
to surround them well in the fresh well- 
wetted sea-weed from the beach. 

As soon as you get home, place your weeds 
as you think they will look best in your tank. 
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Remove all the animals into shallow pans of 
sea-water, and let them remain twenty-four 
hours; but occasionally aerate the water by 
dipping some from the surface, and pouring it 
back inathinstream. This should be done 


-every two or three hours. 


Those that are still alive may now be placed 
in the tank to settle themselves where they 
please. The anemones (Actinia) will soon 
expanil, and delight you with the sight of a 
bed of gay flowers. The winkles and tops will 
begin to feed off of any scum or mucus; and 
the star-fishes—if you are lucky enough to 
secure any—will extend their bony rays. 
You will have some losses, to be repaired by 
subsequent visits to the sea-side; and at 
every visit you will obtain some fresh addi- 
tions, so that at last you may rejoice in a 
collection of many more curious creatures 
than we could even mention in this paper. 

But a fresh-water tank is much more easily 
stocked, quite as interesting, and presents a 
very pretty spectacle. Get your weeds from 
ponds and fivers; plant them in a bed of 
sand and pebbles. Common duck-weed ( Val- 
lisnaria), and the New River weed (Anachasis) 
are essential. By dipping your hand down 
into the mud atariver side, you will draw 
forth all sorts of curious vegetation, the 
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smallest kinds being, of course, most suitable. 
A hand-net and a tin can are all the tuols re- 
quired to capture newts, tench, carp, water- 
beetles, pond-snails, and other fresh-water 
specimens. These are much more easily pre- 
served in health than marine animals; and 
the stock is at any time readily replenished 
by a visit to the nearest brook or pool. 

The wealthy are availing themselves of the 
aquarium to add to the graces of their homes. 
Why should not the poor man have the en- 
joyment too? We look forward to the day 
when every village school shall be furnished 
with it for the instruction of youth in natural 
history, and when it will be a common orna- 
ment to the parlor window of the mechanic in 
town, and the farmer in the country. The 
family geraniums may have to clear away to 
make room for it. It may even compete with 
the flower-stand and the bird-cage; but it 
will compete honorably, and pay for the little 
space it occupies in an exhibition at once 
novel, pleasing, and wonderful. We have 
done our best, in thus introducing the subject 
to our readers, to smooth down the difficulties 
of the undertaking, and especially to reduce 
its expense. Our second article will present 
the aquarium in quite another form, as sim- 
ply and practically explained. 
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We might quote from history a dozen in- 
stances in proof that names have, in all ages, 
had an important influence upon the destinies 
of women, as well as men; but a single illus- 
tration shall suffice. When two French am- 
bassadors negotiated a marriage between one 
of the Spanish princesses and Louis VIII., 
the names of the royal females were Urraca 
and Blanche. The former was the elder and 
the more beautiful, and was intended by the 
Spanish Court forthe French king; but the 
ambassadors resolutely persisted in their pre- 
ference for Blanche, on account of her name, 
observing that Urraca would never do. So 
Blanche was made queen because she was 
Blanche. 

We are told that, in the second quarter of 
the Brahmin’s life, when he has left his 
teacher to commence housekeeping, he is in- 
structed to ‘‘choose for a wife a girl whose 
form has no defect, and who has an agreeable 
name.’’ There is wisdom in this injunction. 
Were it acted upon here, parents would be 


more careful to give their children, and espe- 
cially the girls, pretty names ; and we flatter 
ourselves that we shall confer a great and 
lasting benefit upon the yet unnamed genera- 
tions by calling attention to our personal 


‘nomenclature. We will confine ourselves, in 


this article, to the names of women, defining 
and illustrating some of the most beautiful 
ones in common use, and suggesting a few 
others now almost unknown. 

In the course of our investigations on this 
subject, we have made out a list embracing as 
many as three hundred female names, about 
half of which may be considered as either 
native or naturalized among us; but scarcely 
fifty of these are in anything like general use. 
Mary, Marie, Martha, Anne, Margaret, Eliza- 
beth, Eliza, Ellen, Sarah, Jane, Susan, Lucy, 
Louisa, Fanny, Caroline, Catherine, Charlotte, 
Julia, Sophia, Emma, and a few others are 
universal. These are good names when mun- 
derstandingly applied. We would not pro- 
scribe one of them. But there are a hundred 
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others, equally beautiful and appropriate, 
which are seldom or never used. ‘Lhe result 
is we have two or three Marys, and as many 
Ellens, Fannys, and Lizzys in the same neigh- 
borhood; and confusion necessarily occurs, 
unless we use the surname also, in speaking 
of each individual Mary or Ellen. It would 
be much better to bring into use a greater 
variety of names as pretty as these, and thus 
avoid their too frequent repetition. 

Mary, the commonest of all female names, 
is also one of the sweetest ever given to wo- 
It is not strange that it prevails so 
Byron assures us that he had 


man. 
universally. 
an absolute passion for it. 
*“T have a passion for the name of Mary, 
For once it was a magic name to me, 
And now almost calls up the realms of Fairy." 

It is still the theme of bards and bardlings 
innumerah!e, Maria and 
Marie (the latter French) are only other forms 
of Mary, and, of course, have the same mean- 
ing. Anne, Anna, 
Hannah, and probably Nancy are from the 
same source, and signify kind or gracious. 
Ellen was originally Helen (Latin, Helena; 
French, J/ Ine). 
logists, it has the meaning of alluring; but 
others define it as one who pities. Happy is 
the lover who finds Ais Ellen to justify the 
latter definition, akin to love. 
Jane, now generally familiarized into Jenny, 
signifies (like Anna) kind or gracious. For 
Sarah or Sally, we find two definitions—a 
princess and the morning star. Susan signifies 
a lily, and is a fitt'ng name for a tall, slender, 
flower-like girl, of delicate complexion and 
Rebecca—plump, quite unlike 
Lucy 
signifies like light, and was anciently given to 
It may also be con- 
brightness of aspect, and 
Bertha, bright, and Al- 
in similar cases. 


It signifies exalted. 


Martha signifies bitterness. 


According to some etymo- 


for pity is 


native 
Susan—should be somewhat embonpoint. 


grace. 


girls born at daybreak. 
sidered as meaning 
applied accordingly. 
berta, all bright, will serve 
Louisa signifies one who protects, or furnishes a 
place of refuge, rest, and safety. Those who 
Fanny (more for- 
mally Frances) is frank or free. Catherine or 
Katherine, derived from the Greek, pure or 
chaste, is one of the best of our female names. 
It is pretty in its Irish modification—Kathleen ; 
but we like it best in its familiarized or pet 
form of Kate. Who ever knew a Kate who 
was not frolicsome, mischievous, and lively ? 
We never did. Caroline and Charlotte are 
feminine forms of Charles, which comes from 
the Sclavonic Krol, a king, and should there- 


love her may call her Loo. 
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fore be queens—queens of hearts. Sophia, from 
the Greek, means wisdom. _Emma should be 
tender, affectionate, motherly. The name signi- 
fies literally one who nurses, cares for, or watches 
over another. Margaret is from the Latin 
margarita, a pearl; but another, and, if possi- 
ble, a still more beautiful signification, has 
curiously enough attached itself to the name. 
The German word magd, a maid, was anciently 
written magete and maghet, which words were 
easily confused with Madge, and thus with Mar- 
garet. Daisies were also called maghets, maids, 
or margarets; whence we have the French 
marguérites, daisies. Margaret or Madge may 
then be a pearl or a daisy, as she chooseth; or 
she may, if she will, combine the beauty and 
purity of both in her life and character, and 
thus prove herself worthy of the doubly sig- 
nificant name. Elizabeth, which we like bet- 
ter as Lizzy, means true. Eliza is from the 
same root, and has the same meaning. Julia 
is soft-haired. Juliet and Julietta are simply 
derivatives of Julia. 

We have thus run through the list of the 
most commonly used female names. Among 
the beautiful ones less frequently met with 
are Agnes, chaste ; Amelia, and Amy or Amie, 
beloved (from the French verb aimer, to love) ; 
Clara, clear or bright; Eleanor, all fruitful; 
Gertrude, all truth; Grace, favor; Laura, a 
laurel ; Matilda, a noble or brave maid; Phoebe, 
light of life; Rose, a rose. 

Now, why may we not add indefinitely to 
this list by restoring a number of beautiful 
names formerly in common use, but now 
nearly obsolete, and by the adoption of such 
foreign and classic ones as are adapted to the 
genius of our language, and thus enrich our 
meagre personal nomenclature ? 





Pecvirarities or GLAss.—It is a curious fact 
in science that glass resists the action of all 
It loses nothing in 
weight by use or age. It is more capable 
than all other substances of receiving the 
highest degree of polish if melted several 
times over, and properly cooled in the fur- 
nace—receiving a polish that almost rivals 
the diamond in brilliancy. It is capable of 
receiving the richest colors produced from 
gold or other metallic coloring, and will re- 
tain the original brilliancy of hue for ages. 
Medals, too, imbedded in glass, can be made 
to retain forever their original purity and 
appearance. 


acids except the fluoric. 
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‘* ADHESIVE plaster, Miss Wilson? Were you 
asking me for adhesive plaster ?’’ asked Clara 
Stanhope, glancing carelessly at a young girl, 
who was making loud lamentations over an 
almost imperceptible cut in one of her pretty 
white fingers. 

“Yes; have you any in your work-box, 
Miss Stanhope ?”’ 

** No, my work-box is not a medicine-chest ; 
but here is Lieutenant Grey ; he would do very 
well. He possesses all the qualities of the 
best adhesive plaster; it is almost impossible 
to get rid of him.’’ And the spoiled beauty 
ended her rude speech with a clear and ringing 
laugh. 

Miss Wilson looked amazed, and the poor 
lieutenant of marines, after trying in vain to 
join in Miss Stanhope’s merriment, walked 
away. 

“That is the seventh gentleman you have 
offended mortally within the last four weeks, ’’ 
said Mrs. Lee. 

‘*But Mr. Grey is so dreadfully tiresome, 
Mrs. Lee, he wore out my patience long ago. 
Since I came, he has done nothing but keep 
up a perpetual smiling and bowing at every- 
thing I said. Wherever I turned, I saw him, 
and no matter whom I spoke to, he answered. 
I could not endure it a moment longer; and, 
besides, I confess, it is a great pleasure to me 
to say a cutting thing to conceited people.” 

** You should remember, though, what She- 
ridan says, somewhere: ‘Let your wit be as 
keen as your sword, but as polished too.’ 
That latter epithet would hardly apply to all 
your severe remarks.’’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Lee! who expects polish in a 
Western girl? That would be ‘ gilding refined 
gold.’’? And Clara Stanhope laughed proudly. 

**People of a family like ours,’’ said Mrs. 
Stanhope, coming to her daughter’s assistance, 
** are above the conventionalities that ordinary 
persons hedge themselves about with. We 
are related to many of the noble families of 
England ; among others, to the Duke of Rut- 
land ; my mother was a Manners ; and on my 
husband’s side, the Duke of Northumberland 
is a relative of ours; and I have lately dis- 
covered that Robert Bruce was an ancestor of 
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mine in a direct line. Our progenitors were 
people of consequence when they first came to 
this country; and there never has been a time 
when they did not rank with the first fami- 
lies.”’ 

‘Then I suppose we must pay you infinite 
respect,’’ said Mrs. Lee, ‘‘as being among 
those persons, rare in America, who have not 
only one, but two grandfathers. ‘Honor to 
whom honor is due.’ But, still, I think if Miss 
Stanhope would only consider the feelings of 
these gentlemen—’”’ 

‘*Gentlemen !’’ interrupted Mrs. Stanhope, 
with her usual impetuosity. ‘‘Do you call 
these persons about here gentlemen? Accord- 
ing to my understanding of that much per- 
verted word, there is but one gentleman in the 
house.’’ 

‘*And who may he be?’’ asked Mrs. Lee, 
who, being a widow, did not feel herself called 
upon to resent this sweeping denunciation. 

**] do not know his name, but he is that 
tall, elegant-looking man who sits just oppo- 
site me at table.” 

‘* What, the one who comes in and goes out 
without addressing a word to any one—who is 
so exquisitely particular in his dress, and in 
whatever he deigns to eat or drink—makes a 
great parade about his wine and all the little 
etceteras, and gives the waiters more trouble 
than any other ten persons ?’’ 

‘‘T have not observed all that,’’ said Clara ; 
‘but I must say, he is my beau-ideal of a high- 
bred gentleman.”’ 

‘‘ And I must say, my dear, that I think you 
will find out before long that you have made a 
great mistake.”’ 

‘*Do you know anything about him ?’’ 

‘‘Only that he gave his name as Manners, 
when he took a room here.”’ 

‘Manners !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stanhope ; 
‘* perhaps he is a relation of the Duke of Rut- 
land. I will ask him to-day.”’ 

‘* But, mamma, you do not know him,”’ said 
Clara. 

‘* T will introduce myself to him,”’ said Mrs. 
Stanhope. ‘People of a family like ours can 
take such liberties without being misinter- 


preted.”’ 
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This conversation took place in the drawing- 
room of one of the largest and most fashion- 
able boarding-houses of New York, where 
people prided themselves on their exclusive- 
ness, and fancied that they added greatly to 
their own importance by refusing to recognize 
those who sat each day beside them, if they 
did not chance to be members of their own 
circle. Mrs. Stanhope was a lady of some 
wealth, from one of the western cities, who 
had come with her daughter to New York, 
that she might see a little more of the world 
than she could at home. 

Clara Stanhope was a remarkably fine-look- 
ing girl, with a spirited, dashing, and even 
daring look and manner, always cool and un- 
embarrassed, even when she was saying the 
most astonishing things; and with a laugh 
whose clear and silvery melody, somewhat 
loud though it was, often beguiled those who 
were suffering from her merciless sarcasm into 
joining her merriment. 

Mrs. Stanhope, panoplied by her reliance on 
her ‘‘family,’’ graciously condescended to 
take the initiative in making the acquaintance 
of her vis-a-vis at table. 

‘* Might she ask,”’ she said, with a bow as 
stately as that of any Castilian dame, ‘‘if he 
were of the same family as the Duke of Rut- 
land ?”’ 

With an equally stately bow, and a calm 
indifference of manner, that showed him to be 
a true-born aristocrat, Mr. Manners replied in 
the affirmative. 

‘Then I must claim you as a relative,’’ 
Mrs. Stanhope continued, with an air as 
though she were conferring an immense favor ; 
‘*for we are also members of that illustrious 
house.”’ 

Mr. Manners merely bowed; the favor was 
received, as unrequested gifts often are, as 
though the acceptance was somewhat of an 
infliction. But this indifference only height- 
ened the admiration of Mrs. Stanhope and her 
daughter. If he had courted them, they might 
have treated him with their usual haughti- 
ness ; but keeping them as he did in the posi- 
tion they first assumed, as applicants for his 
notice, they showed him, underneath their 
customary arrogance, a constant deference and 
attention. 

‘*T am happy to have found relatives in this 
part of the world, where I thought I had 
none,’’ said the gentleman, as he arose from 
the table, with a languid air, as though he 
felt it incumbent on him to say something, 
but thought it quite a bore. 


‘What a coxcomb!’’ said one gentleman to 
another. 

“This part of the world—he must be an 
Englishman—an English gentleman of course ; 
perhaps a nobleman, who has dropped his 
title while travelling in this democratic coun- 
try,’’ said Mrs. Stanhope to her daughter. 

As days passed by, Mr. Manners relaxed 
somewhat from his cold abstraction of man- 
ner, and condescended to converse. It was 
evident that Clara Stanhope felt more pleased 
by his attentions, few and slight as they were, 
than she cared to confess. The casual remarks 
he dropped influenced her strangely. Her 
laugh, that had once been the music of the 
house, ringing through the drawing-room, the 
halls, and dining-room with its outburst of 
exuberant pride and joyousness, grew stil 
and hushed, replaced by a tranquil smile. 
The change began on the very day that Mr. 
Manners had made the remark, that ‘‘ no wo- 
man with a loud laugh could ever claim to be 
considered a lady.”’ 

The gentleman evidently was not aware that 
his words contained any personal allusion. 
Several other sayings of his had great effect 
on the unrestrained manners of Clara Stan- 
hope. She was fast becoming subdued and 
quiet, and even gentle. But this transforma- 
tion could not take place without being com- 
mented on, and the cause of it closely scruti- 
nized. Thanks to her severe speeches, she 
had not a friend in the house, but many 
watchful and criticizing observers. 

‘“*T believe that Miss Stanhope is in love 
with that Mr. Manners”’ said Mr. Grey. 

‘*Do you know who he is?’’ asked one gen- 
tleman. 

All answered in the negative, and then com- 
menced a general discussion and conjecturing. 
It was late in the evening; the ladies had all 
retired ; the gentlemen still lingered, wasting 
more than an hour in fruitless surmisings. 
The only fact that was clearly established was 
that there was some mystery connected with 
Mr. Manners. 

When ladies gossip, there is a vague uncer- 
tainty in their utterances. There are innu- 
endoes, hints, wise looks, compressings of the 
lips, and shakings of the head ; but all these 
amount to but little; the world needs some- 
thing definite to rest on, and so it shuts its 
eyes resolutely against the cloud of smoke, 
and if the fire is well hidden takes no heed 
of it. 

But when the sterner portion of the race 
put their wise heads together, and they are 
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not so slow to do it as they would like us to 
believe, something comes of it. From that 
evening’s discussion there sprang up, in the 
minds of two or three of the gentlemen, all of 
them the victims of Miss Stanhope’s beauty 
and her raillery, a determination to penetrate 
the veil with which Mr. Manners had enveloped 
himself. 

An old lady from the country, who lived in 
the house, had expressed a wish to know 
‘‘ what that gentleman did for a living; for her 
part, she never felt easy about folks till she 
knew what their business was.’’ The lofty 
scorn with which Mrs. Stanhope repelled the 
idea of its being necessary for a gentleman to 
do anything for a living quite subdued the 
old lady 

**T only meant,’’ said she, *‘ that I have al- 
ways noticed that those that did not follow 
any business, but lived, nobody knows how, 
were disrespectable, generally speaking.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Manners is an English gentleman,”’’ 
said Mrs. Stanhope. 

“*Oh!” said the old lady; and Mrs. Stan- 
hope looked upon the matter as settled, though 
it would have been hard for her to tell how 
she had made it out. 

The point which the gentlemen were bent 
on discovering was the same as that about 
which the old lady had expressed such curi- 
osity. One of the investigators was a lawyer, 
a keen, shrewd man, one whom nature and 
practice had both combined to make a “‘ de- 
tective’’ of the first order. In two or three 
days, Mr. Hilliard, for that was his name, said 
to Mr. Grey :— 

‘“‘T have discovered one thing. Mr. Man- 
ners has some regular occupation. His very 
air betrays that as you meet him in the street ; 
and no gentleman of leisure would come in 
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and go out as regularly as he does.”’ ‘ 

‘* While I was reading the paper, this morn- 
ing, I was struck by a remarkable coinci- 
dence,’’ said Mr. Hilliard, about a week after- 
wards, to the same gentleman. 

Mr. Grey opened his eyes wide ; for, though 
he had by no means Mr. Hilliard’s capability 
of seeing through a millstone, even when it 
had no hole in it, he appreciated all the more 
highly his friend’s powers. 

**T observed,’’ continued Mr. Hilliard, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Manners’s engagements—you know he is 
engaged three or four evenings in the week to 
the fashionable parties of the season, Mrs. 
Stanhope thinks ;—well, his engagements all 
oceur on the nights when the Ethiopian Band 
give their concerts ; and also’’—Mr. Grey was 
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opening his eyes wider every minute—“ and 
also, at the time when Mr. Manners went on a 
little trip to Philadelphia, to see the city, he 
said, the band must have gone and returned 
in the same train.’’ 

Here Mr. Grey shut his eyes—a reaction 
consequent upon their having been so long 
strained to their utmost limits of expansion. 

‘*Grey, suppose we go to hear the Ethiopian 
Band to-night? They are said to be very fine 
singers in their way,’’ suggested Mr. Hilliard. 

Mr. Grey consented, and they were soon 
seated in a corner of the concert-room, where 
they could see without being themselves seen. 
When the troop, seven men, with their faces 
blackened and dressed a la Afric-America, ap- 
peared, they scrutinized them closely. Three 
of them were in height and figure very much 
like Mr. Manners, but so well disguised were 
they that it was impossible for even Mr. Hil- 
liard to decide which one of the three, or 
whether any one bore any resemblance to the 
gentleman in whom they were so much in- 
terested. Mr. Grey, after having fixed upon 
each member of the troop in succession as 
the individual in question, at last gave up in 
despair. 

The first part of the concert was over. Amid 
outbursts of applause, the singers turned to 
leave the stage for a few minutes. 

‘Look, Grey, look at the man with the 
tambourine. There he is—the gentleman him- 
self!”’ 

Few people think of disguising their backs ; 
perhaps it would not be so easy to do it; and 
so Mr. Manners was discovered. The secret 
he had so carefully kept was his no longer. 
No one who has not tried it can tell how hard 
it is to keep a secret in this age of the world. 

If Mr. Manners was especially satisfied with 
anything that belonged to himself, it was with 
his walk and bearing; erect, stiff, and some- 
what pompous. That betrayed him. 

‘‘There goes the only gentleman Miss Stan- 
hope has seen in the whole city of New York, 
which she calls an immense city of plebeians.’’ 
And Mr. Grey smiled with malicious satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘She must see him in his glory,’’ said Mr. 
Hilliard. 

But Mrs. and Miss Stanhope rejected with 
scorn the idea of mingling with the crowd of 
undistinguished commoners, to listen to such 
low and base-born melodies. 

‘“‘T would not go nor allow my daughter to 
attend such a place. Not a fit place for ladies, 


Mr. Manners says,’’ said Mrs. Stanhope. 
. 
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Fortune favored Mr. Hilliard’s purposes. 
The very evening after making this assertion, 
Mrs. Montgomery Fanshaw, the star and cy- 
nosure of the fashionable world, stopped in her 
earriage on her way to hear the Ethiopian 
Band. She had been persuaded, she said, 
into making up a party for that purpose, and 
wished to know if Mrs. and Miss Stanhope 
would join them. 

It was a kind of amusement particularly 
agreeable to the young lady, who enjoyed a 
regular frolic far more than any staid and 
proper recreation. She openly expressed a 
desire to accompany Mrs. Fanshaw; her mother 
hesitated, glanced round the room; then re- 
membered that Mr. Manners had left a little 
while before, pleading an engagement for the 
evening; Mrs. Fanshaw was almost a stranger 
to her; she was very anxious to turn their 
slight acquaintance into an intimacy—and 
therefore she ended by consenting. 

Of course, Mrs. Fanshaw, with her party, 
oceupied the most conspicuous places in the 
After the first half hour had 
nearly passed, during a short pause in the 
Miss Stanhope herself ad- 
dressed. Turning her head, she found that 
Mr. Hilliard and Mr. Grey were sitting behind 
her. 

A few remarks passed—criticisms on the 
singers, the audience, and the crowd ; and Mr. 
Hilliard said— 

‘“‘T wish, Miss Stanhope, you would observe 
the man with the tambourine. Notice him as 
He reminds me very 


concert-room. 


singing, heard 


he goes off the stage. 
much of Mr. Manners.”’ 

‘Compare Mr. Manners to an Ethiopian 
serenader!’’ said Miss Stanhope with her 
scornful smile. 

However, her attention, once turned in that 
way, found so much to interest and perplex, 
that she could notice nothing else. When 
he turned from the audience, the conviction 
flashed upon her that the tambourine player 
was Mr. Manners, and no one else. One glance 
at Mr. Hilliard revealed to him that the dis- 
covery was made. He saw a long whispering 
conversation between the mother and daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Stanhope evidently refused to be- 
lieve the story. 

‘* All your imagination, my dear,”’ she said, 
at last. 

But, before the evening was over, she too 
was forced to perceive the truth of her daugh- 
ter’s discovery. She could hardly command 
herself sufficiently to sit through the remain- 


der of the concert. Her very dress seemed to 
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share her indignation, and shook and rustled 
incessantly. 

It was no difficult matter for Mr. Manners to 
discover, when they met at breakfast the next 
morning, that he had been recognized. He 
was treated with cold disdain by both ladies. 
Silent contempt was Mrs. Stanhope’s forte, 
and she impressed the propriety of the same 
course of action on her daughter. But Clara 
Stanhope belonged to the class of demonstra- 
tive young ladies. The impulse to speak was 
too strong to be resisted. 

**T was delighted with the concert last eve- 
ning, Mr. Manners,’’ said she; ‘‘you acted 
your part most inimitably. You have not 
mistaken your vocation, evidently.’’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Stanhope; your appre- 
ciation of my poor efforts gives me great 
pleasure. But, allow me to request you, in 
your approaching visit to England, to say 
nothing to our cousin,’’ with a provoking em- 
phasis on the our, ‘‘the Duke of Rutland, of 
my presentemployment. He might not think 
it a suitable one for a member of his family.’’ 

A saucy. reply was trembling on Miss Stan- 
hope’s tongue, but, obedient to a glance from 
her mother, she closed her rosy lips over it, 
and finished her meal in silence. 

‘*Manners, indeed!’’ said Mrs. Stanhope, 
when they were again in their own room. 
‘‘Clara, his name is Boggs; Mr. Hilliard 
found it out.”’ 





Common Tuincs.—The grandeur of man’s 
turns to insignificance all outward 


His powers of intellect, of con- 


nature 
distinctions. 
science, of love, of knowing God, of perceiving 
the beautiful, of acting on his own mind, on 
outward nature, and on his fellow-creatures— 
these are glorious prerogatives. Through the 
vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, 
we are apt, indeed, to pass these by as of no 
little worth. But, as in the outward creation, 
so in the soul, the common is the most pre- 
cious. Science and art may invent splendid 
modes of illuminating the apartments of the 
opulent ; but these are all poor and worthless 
compared with the common light which the 
sun sends into all our windows, which he 
pours freely, impartially over hill and valley, 
which kindles daily the eastern and western 
sky ; and so the common lights of reason, and 
conscience, and love, are of more worth and 
dignity than the rare endowments which give 
celebrity to a few. 
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THE PATRIOT HUSBAND REFORMED 


BY MRS. 


To the Editors of Godey’s Ludy’s Book :— 

Some over-fastidious persons will probably 
condemn my conduct very severely because I 
presume, in this epistle, to disclose, for the 
amusement, and perhaps for the lasting bene- 
fit, of many of your readers, secrets which 
have been most intimately connected with 
the happiness of my family, and, until now, 
most carefully preserved within its own bo- 
som. 

But, sensitive as I am in regard to the 
opinions of others, and doubly sensitive as I 
feel on every point relating to the reputation 
and honor of my dear husband, I can no 
longer hesitate in the performance of a duty 
which may happily render his reformation the 
strongest incentive for the reformation of 
other would-be patriots, who have mistaken 
their vocation and their calling. 

In these days of speculative morality, and 
when the end is so frequently made to justify 
the means, even though the end and the 
means are alike of questionable justice, cer- 
tainly there can be but little if any impro- 
priety in practising on the principle when the 
end promises at least to be serviceable, and 
the means employed are perfectly consistent 
with justice and truth. I shall be satisfied, 
therefore, if, by unlocking the secrets and 
mysteries of patriotism, I can effect anything 
for the restoration of peace, happiness, and 
prosperity in families where present affliction 
may, in the least particular, compare with 
those but lately experienced in the bosom of 
my own. 

My story is this: I am the daughter of a 
merchant who, until some few years past, was 
active and prosperous in business. In conse- 
quence, however, of sudden loss of health, 
produced by intense application, and conti- 
nued nervous anxiety in the accumulation of 
riches, he was obliged, after all his labors, to 
retire on a slender fortune, scarcely sufficient, 
with the most careful management, to secure 
for his rising family the necessities and com- 
forts of life, together with the blessings of 
education. 

The successor of my father was Charles 
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CHARLES P. 
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P. 


devolved, in a great measure, the settlement 


, his young partner, and upon whom 


of the previous business transactions of the 
house. In the performance of those duties, 
he necessarily made frequent visits to our 
home; and, as the increasing infirmities of 
my father were such as usually to require my 
assistance in the arrangement and examina- 
tion of old accounts, I was often brought 
within the sphere of the ex-partner’s influ- 
ence. I had, therefore, many excellent op- 
portunities of forming a tolerably correct 
estimate of his character; and I candidly 
confess that I availed myself of those oppor- 
tunities until I had reached the favorable con- 
clusion that he was the most accomplished 
business man I had ever met with, or seen de- 
scribed. 

Strange, is it not, that the daughters of men 
who have made themselves respectable and 
wealthy in the pursuits of commerce, or of 
the mechanic arts, should conceive and evince 
an aversion to business men—strange, at 
least, in this anti-aristocratic country—and 
that so many of them should prefer almost 
any kind of a professor, or pretender, to ac- 
tive and energetic merchants and tradesmen, 
whose only hope of success is founded upon 
their industry, their honor, and their in- 
tegrity ? 

But, in extenuation of my preferences for 
the business man, I may be permitted to say 
that Charles P. had the air, the dignity, 
the modesty, the language, the tone, the gen- 
tleness, the address, and the dress of a true 





gentleman; the latter of which—the dress, I 
mean—was rich but plain, fashionable but 
not foppish; and in its neatness and unstudied 
arrangement gave, to me at least, unmistaka- 
ble indications of the peculiarities of the 
wearer’s mind. 

I need not stop to describe the really fasci- 
nating effects of all these mental and personal 
accomplishments upon my young and suscep- 
tible heart. Those who have had the happi- 
ness to find their feelings reciprucated, by one 
deserving of their respect and admiration, will 
not require me to give them all the particu- 
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lars of a love-scene, or to rehearse the formali- 
ties of the nuptial rite. 

For several years after our marriage, we 
lived in the enjoyment, as I gratefully believe, 
of as great a degree of domestic tranquillity 
as has ever fallen to the lot of two affection- 
ate hearts, solicitous only for each other’s 
happiness. Blessed with children of remark- 
able beauty and 
rounded by all the comforts and many of the 


mental development, sur- 


elegancies of life, pursuing a healthful course 
of industry, and governed in our expenditures 
by a strict but not parsimonious or unchari- 
table economy, we hoped sdon to reach that 
desirable competency which would enable us 
to enjoy life in a measure independent of the 
world, ard to give all our care and solicitude 
to the education of our dear children. 

But, alas, while enjoying these fond antici- 
pations, the disturber broke in upon the peace 
and sanctity of our home, and in a shape 
and form, of all others that could have been 
imagined, the most objectionable and hateful ! 
Oh! who could have anticipated that the dig- 
nified, the modest, the gentle, the domestic, 
would ever 





the unambitious Charles P 
have left his wife in loneliness and in sorrow, 
to answer the incessant inquiries of his inno- 
cent children after their dear papa—that he 
the 


shortest time, the sweet pleasures and affec- 


would ever have abandoned, for even 
tions of his home, to consort with noisy politi- 
cians, and take an interest in the proceedings 
of their pot-house meetings ? 

But let me not anticipate. The character 
of this modern peace-patriotism, according to 
my experience and judgment, is very different 
in its traits and objects from that which is 
based upon love of country, and which in- 
duces to defend their liberties, their 
homes, and their altars with the last efforts 


men 
of their lives. It is not generous and impul- 
It is not steady and commanding in its 
It has no high or noble objects 


sive. 
deportment. 
On the contrary, it is slow in its 
movements, insidious and treacherous in its 
mercenary in its 


in view. 
designs, calculating and 
aims. 

Such was the description of modern patriot- 
ism which I often heard my husband make 
before he became partially the victim of its 
You may be assured that I have 
as often heard it repeated since his reforma- 
tion. 

It was hard, therefore, at first, to entrap the 
judgment of the thoughtful, the modest, the 
retiring Charles P——. It was hard to make 


delusions. 
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him believe that his abilities and his labori- 
ous habits of investigation would be all-im- 
portant acquisitions in the city councils, hard 
to bring him into participation with men and 
idle pageants he would feel bound to oppose 
on the first opportunity, and harder still to 
bring his courage and his ambition to the vul- 
gar expedient of begging or treating for votes, 
and angrily contending for place. 

But his friends—shame on such friends !— 
were clamorous in their demands for his pa- 
triotic services. They were more clamorous 
still for the influence of his unsullied name, 
at the head of the ticket, they 
give a new and favorable turn 


which, placed 
argued would 
to the waning fortunes of the party. 

His counting-house became the rendezvous 
of committee men, of protesters and exhort- 
ers, and of men early and anxiously in the 
field bargaining for this and that reward in 
Nor did his 
His 


comfortable, and 


case the patriots triumphed. 
home escape their unwelcome intrusion. 
once quiet parlor, neat, 
adorned with several family and sacred pic- 
tures, and other specimens of art, and tro- 
phies of genius and literary taste—even that 
sanctuary was converted into a smoking, 
chewing, and jabbering room, differing but 
little from the descriptions I had read of bar- 
rooms, except in its furniture and in the ab- 
sence of liquors, to the introduction of which 
the persecuted man never assented, though, 
without doubt, liquor was expected, if not 
openly proposed. 

Meanwhile, even the opponents of the party 
so pertinaciously requiring his services were 
assisting in They 
sneered at his hesitation ; they ridiculed his 
abilities, and predicted, and laughed in anti- 


forcing his acceptance. 


cipation at his defeat, at the same time repre- 
senting his objections to run for the proposed 
office as originating from a want of confidence 
in his own popularity, as well as in the in- 
tegrity of his cause. 

Thus harassed and importuned, my hus- 
band finally consented to put himself at the 
disposal of his friends. Then, for the first 
time, I felt constrained to suspect that my 
dear Charles had his weak points as well as 
other men. With all his generous and manly 
impulses, with all his sterling integrity, with 
all his amiability of manners, force of charac- 
ter, and knowledge of the world, he now ap- 
peared to me to be sadly deficient in firmness. 
And, besides, I grieved to suspect that he was 
even tinctured with vanity susceptible of 
flattery, and apprehensive of ridicule; for in 
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no other way could I account for his accept- 
ance of a position so utterly at variance with 
the peculiarities of his nature, and with the 
previous soundness of his reason and judg- 
ment. 

It is true, he had never before been urged 
and worried in the same manner by the same 
class of men. His life had flowed peacefully 
and quietly along, divided only by the duties 
appertaining to his calling, and the pleasures 
and happiness afforded by his home. Em- 
phatically, he was not the man to be called to 
office under party tactics and discipline. And 
here permit me to remark, once for all, that I 
unhésitatingly condemn the modus operandi of 
political parties in their selection, in their op- 
position, and in their defence of candidates. 
I express my judgment, I confess, according 
to the limited knowledge of political affairs I 
have derived from the newspapers, and the 
little experience I had in the case of my dear 
husband. I by no means intend, however, to 
denounce the government under which we 
happily live, or the statesmen and minor poli- 
ticians and officers who are the motive power 
that accelerates and perpetuates its opera- 
tions. Places of trust, honor, and profit there 
are to be filled, and certainly they should be 
filled with trustworthy, honorable, and de- 
serving men. But, in order that they shall 
be filled by sensitive, faithful, and capable 
persons, it appears to me that such fair 
means and such honest measures will have to 
be applied, and under the influence of such 
incorrupt and incorruptible motives, as will 
render their duties perfectly acceptable and 
agreeable. 

But I must ask pardon for this digression, 
and proceed to bring the narrative of Mr. 
P ’s ambitious political career to a close. 
This, however, is the proper point in the nar- 
rative to record an important incident—a fact, 
indeed, which will show the slight respect 
that is paid even to the most sacred obliga- 
tions by those who have determined to suc- 
ceed in their partisan aspirations. 

Charles P was, at this time, as he had 
been for many years previously, and, as I am 
happy to say, he still is, a consistent, humble, 
and devout member of one of the most nume- 
rous denominations of evangelical Christians 
in the city in which we resided. This fact 
was at once seized upon by his political 
friends, who began diligently to make it the 








basis of a scheme for increasing his vote and 


securing his election. Men of no religious 


feeling whatever—men, indeed, who were too 


. these truly exciting professions, they 


well-known for their indifference, or as being 
out-and-out scoffers—all at once became pro- 
foundly impressed with the great duty of 
sustaining our religious institutions, and of 
fostering and preserving them as the ground- 
Political libe- 
rality and Christian charity were henceforth 
to travel hand in hand until they arrived 


work of our national liberties. 


together at the highest summit of the repub- 
lican mountain, the base of which was to 
With 
at- 


equal the circumference of the globe. 


tempted to insinuate themselves among the 
religious friends of their candidate, extolling 
his great worth, his sincere piety, and insist- 
ing on its being their first and greatest of 
Christian duties to cast their votes for so ex- 
cellent a model of their faith. They even 
proceeded so far as to broach the subject to 
Charles himself, endeavoring to persuade him 
that he ought by all means to secure the inte- 
rest of his own clergyman, and that of all his 
Christian brethren, in the triumphant success 
of the whole patriot ticket, but, at all events, 
to secure it for himself. 

I need not say with what feelings of indig- 
nation my honest-hearted husband listened to 
these interesting propositions. Neither will 
it be necessary for me to repeat the outburst 
of scorn with which they were rejected. 

From that moment, he was marked down 
among the ‘Intractables,’’? and would, no 
doubt, have been withdrawn from the contest 
could the election have been postponed a few 
weeks longer. 

But it was’ now too late, in the opinion of 
many of those who had become dissatisfied 
with the independent course of their candi- 
date, to replace him with another more pliable, 
and more worthy of their confidence and free 
suffrages. Others, more deeply reprehending 
his course, were debating the question whe- 
ther it would not be better to repudiate him 
at once and openly; while another party 
thought it more advisable that he should be 
permitted to run, and to suffer an ignominious 
defeat, which would inflict upon him a scath- 
ing punishment, and destroy his popularity in 
all time to come. 

Thus they debated among themselves until 
the last Saturday evening that would occur 
before the day of election. That evening had 
been set apart fora last ‘‘ glorious demonstra- 


’ at which Charles 


9? 


and ‘‘grand rally,’ 
was particularly itivited to appear and 


tion 
P 
commune freely with his patriotic fellow- 





citizens. 
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upon him by his party. 
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After some little reflection, he concluded to }.willing, according to his best abilities, to 
obey the summons; but he did so with great serve the patriotic cause he had espoused—to 
reluctance. The idea of leaving his pleasant } serve it honestly, faithfully, soberly. He was 
home and the company of his dear children, willing, therefore, to perform the duties of 
on the eve of the blessed Sabbath, to mingle the station they had selected for him. It was 
in scenes, I will not say among men, so oppo- onerous, without pay or emolument; and he 
site to his tastes and preferences, was more certainly would pay nothing forit in any shape 
than he had expected to be called on toen- { orform. He would not give a cent to treat or 
dure for the sake of the honors to be conferred ; to bribe any man for his vote; and he would 

; not consider any man his friend who would do 


It was past the time set for the meeting 


when he arrived. The president had taken 


the chair; and before him a rough-spoken 


orator was violently gesticulating. As soon 
as he was recognized, a number of voices 
shouted, ‘‘Hurrah for Charley P——!” 


and the invinci- 





**Hurrah for Charley P. 
ble band of patriots !”’ 

There a 
drawback to this warm greeting. 
were mingled with the shouts, which, to the 


was, nevertheless, considerable 


Many hisses 


ears of my sensitive husband, notwithstand- 
ing his general disregard for the popular sen- 
timent, were scarcely less painful than the 
hisses of serpents. 

The hisses, however, were repeated, and 
became more and more audible, and were fol- 
lowed by groans from several parts of the 
hall. 
and finally ceased altogether. 

Meantime, the orator vociferously proceeded 
burthen of which 


The applause grew fainter and fainter, 


with his harangue, the 
seemed to be directed against the rich aristo- 
crats, who, he said, refused to provide the 
means necessary for securing their own elec- 
tions, while the poor hard-working men were 
expected not only to do the greater part of the 
voting, but all the treating. ‘‘ Here we have 
a bandbox candidate,’’ he continued, pointing 
his finger at the object of the hisses, ‘‘ who 
has not yet raised his voice in his own behalf, 
has not treated one cent’s worth, and does not 
offer to know his friends when he meets 
them.”’ 

Here the shouts and the hisses were re- 


newed, accompanied with groans and loud 





calls for explanation from Charley P. . 
When order was partially restored, the un- 
fortunate candidate prepared, as calmly as 
possible, to give the required explanation. It 
was brief, explicit, and to the purpose. He 
said that, from principle, he had always faith- 
fully acted with the patriot party. It was a 
great mistake and misconception of his cha- 
racter if any one supposed that he had been 
actuated by a desire to obtain office. He had, 
nevertheless, always held himself ready and 
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so in his behalf. 

When he ceased speaking, the noise and 
confusion became intolerable. Some sus- 
tained his speech as worthy of himself and of 
his party; denounced him for his 
meanness, his treachery, and his disregard of 
the usages and appliances of all parties that 
desired to succeed over theirenemies. In the 
midst of the wrangling and turmoil, Charles 
P. quit the hall. 

When he reached home, his agitation was 
still apparent; but it soon subsided, calmed 
and dispelled by the innocent prattling of his 
children. To me he said: ‘‘ Perhaps it is as 
well that I should have been made sensible, 
in this way, of the great contrasts that exist 
between the pleasures and the duties of the 
private and the public man; between those 
who ride the waves of popular glory, and 
wage a continual warfare for power and place, 
and those who are content to retain a wise 
government over their own hearts and ac- 
tions, and who nestle in sacred privacy with 
their own families, and in the confiding bo- 
soms of their best, their truest, and their 
dearest friends.”’ 

In this humor he retired. 

The beautiful Sabbath morning which suc- 
ceeded the first and last political storm to 
which Charles P. was ever exposed found 
that gentleman as serene and undisturbed as 
it was calm, bright, and balmy. Our break- 
fast passed without the least reference to the 
events of the previous evening. The delicate 
perfume wafted from the flowers in the gar- 
den, as it entered our little parlor window, 
seemed more than usually sweet and refresh- 
ing. Everything around us, animate and 
inanimate—even the voices of the children, 
the hum of the bees, the songs of the birds— 
seemed to be attuned for holier and more 
grateful service. Oh, blessed calm of the 
Sabbath day! How happy are those who can 
throw aside the cares of the struggling and 
ambitious world, and welcome thy incoming 
with pure hearts and holy contemplations | 

The Sabbath bells were sending forth their 


others 
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cheerful peals, calling the happy worshippers 
to their respective churches. The streets 
were filled with every description of people, 
and with every imaginable color and fashion 
of dress. No loud voices broke upon the ear; 
nothing disturbed the perfect silence that pre- 
vailed, except the almost inaudible recogni- 
tions of passers by, and the patter of their 
feet on the echoing pavements. 

Here and there the head of some curious 
servant, veiled in a tattered sun-bonnet, 
might be seen obtruded from an alley or gate- 
way, as if the owner was anxious to see and 
to participate in the religious liberties and 
the bright sunshine of the holy Sabbath—ap- 
parently wondering why their birthright had 
been taken from them in their native land, 
and whether it would ever be restored to them 
in this. 

But, alas, here comes a wretched inebriate! 
His clothes are ragged and dirty, his face 
bloated and purple, his step tottering, and his 
whole aspect disgusting. What could have in- 
duced such a miserable creature to expose him- 
self to the public gaze on such a day as this? 


Save me! dol see, do I hear aright? He 
approaches my husband. His glassy eye en- 
deavors to smile a familiar recognition. His 


trembling hand is stretched out. It nervously 
grasps that of my dear Charles. With quiver- 
ing lips, and in a husky voice, he exclaims : 
‘* Halloo, Charley! is that you, ole hoss? I 
hearn your speech, last night. First-rate 
way, that, to come the double over the church 
and the Maine-law men; wasn’t it? Give 
your money to Tom Sowers, ha! to treat 
voters with! Good for you, Charley! I’m 
one of them honest voters. I’m your man, 
sartain. Go ahead!’’ 

With these shocking words, loudly and 
emphatically pronounced, he released from 
his iron grasp the paralyzed hand of my as- 
tonished and bewildered husband, and reeled 
from the side-walk into the open street. 

Happily, our church was in view ; and to it 
we silently wended our way, too much ab- 
sorbed and bewildered by the conduct of the 
inebriate to make any inquiries or comments. 

When we entered the shaded sanctuary, the 
organist was performing one of those delight- 
ful voluntaries so soothing and comforting to 
the disturbed and excited spirit of the hearer. 
We felt, even to tears, its calming and hea- 
venly influences; and, before the preacher 
announced his text, we were prepared to 
listen, ‘‘as little children,’ to the saving 
truths of the Gospel. 
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The text was announced from the twentieth 
chapter of Saint Luke, twenty-fifth verse: 
‘And he said unto them, Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which be Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things which be God’s.”’ 

It will not be necessary for me to state how 
happily the subjects, treated upon by the elo- 
quent preacher, addressed themselves to the 
peculiar condition of my husband’s mind. It 
will be sufficient to say that the duty was 
enforced upon all to hold fast to the oracles 
and the commandments of God, and at the 
same time faithfully perform all the obliga- 
tions required by the State. Happily, in this 
country, men’s consciences are free; the con- 
stitution and the laws neither asking nor 
compelling men to do aught contrary to their 
religious convictions. 

The next morning, my husband was in- 
formed by a friend that Tom Sowers, having 
bet high upon his election, had advanced a 
large sum of money to secure it, stating, at 
the same time, as a great secret, and as a 
means of restoring the candidate’s popularity, 
that Charley had himself advanced the money 
privately, so as not to offend his church and 
the Maine-law men. 

Of course, Charles P was not elected; 
but, what was much better, he got rid of his 
political aspirations, and is now a happy “old 
fogy.’’ 
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A Woman’s Smitz.—A beautiful smile is to 
the female countenance what the sunbeam is 
to the landscape; it embellishes an inferior 
face, and redeems an ugly one. A smile, 
however, should habitual, or 
insipidity is the result; nor should the mouth 


not become 


break into a smile on one side, the other re- 
maining passive and unmoved, for this im- 
parts an air of deceitful grotesqueness to the 
face. A disagreeable smile distorts the line 
of beauty, and is more repulsive than a frown. 
There are many kinds of smiles, each having 
a distinctive character ; some announce good- 
ness and sweetness; others betray sarcasm, 
bitterness, and pride ; some soften the coun- 
tenance by their languishing tenderness ; 
others brighten it by their brilliant and 
spiritual vivacity. Gazing and poring over a 
mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful smiles 
half so well 
watch that the heart keeps unsullied from the 
reflection of evil, and is illumined and beauti- 


fied by all sweet throbs. —WI1LLIs. 


as to turn the gaze inward, to 








HINTS ON THE ART OF DRESS. 


An undue devotion to personal adornment 
betrays a mind at once frivolous and vain; 
but the two great principles of dress—the ap- 
propriate and the becoming—demand a degree 
of attention which the natural desire to please 
renders legitimate and laudable. We would 
advise our fair readers to prefer simplicity to 
magnificence. None can deny that it is more 
gratifying to be admired for a refined taste 
than for an elaborate and dazzling splendor. 
The former never fails to produce an agreeable 
impression, while the latter is very apt to 
provoke criticism. Too costly an attire forms 
a kind of fortification round a woman, which 
wards off the admiration she might otherwise 
attract. The true secret of dress is to make 
it harmonize so perfectly with the style of 
countenance and figure as to identify it, as it 
were, with the character of the wearer; all 
ornaments and trimmings should be sparingly 
adopted; rosettes, buttons, and bows should 
be cautiously introduced; trinkets and jew- 
elry should never, except on very rare occa- 
sions, appear to be worn merely for display, 
but should be so selected and arranged as to 
have the effect of seeming essential for the 
adjustment of some part of the dress, or worn 
for the sake of some pleasing association. 
Fashion, who is often capricious, but not 
the 


sometimes 


necessarily despotic—although servile 


obedience of her votaries might 
lead one to suppose so—should never be fol- 
lowed too closely ; still less should a singu- 
larity of style be affected. This 


which a woman is never forgiven by her own 


is an error 


sex, probably because it implies that she is 
daring enough to have opinions of her own, 
and vain enough to set them forth in opposi- 
tion to those usually received. 

The prevailing mode, whatever it may be, 
should be modified and adapted to suit indivi- 
dual peculiarity. No eccentric design, for the 
sake of its novelty, and no gaudy material, 
because it is recent and original, should be 
worn, however popular it may be; for the 
currency of a fashion is no proof of its being a 
good one; like a false coin, it may be to the 
interest of some to endeavor to get it passed. 
The various forms of apparel should be duly 
They should be 


legance, and 


considered by every lady. 
such as combine utility with e 
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should be so contrived as to enhance the na- 
tural charms of a well-made figure, to conceal 
imperfections where they exist, tight enough 
to display the undulating lines of beauty, and 
yet of sufficient dimensions to allow a free 
and graceful movement. 

A short, stout figure should avoid the loose 
flowing robes and ample draperies suitable for 
tall, slight women; while these again should 
be scrupulous in adopting fashions which 
compress the figure, give formality, or expose 
angles. The close-fitting corsage and narrow 
sleeve, becoming to the short, plump female, 
should be modified, in the reverse case, with 
simple trimmings to add fulness and width 
across the bust and shoulders, and give a 
rounded contour to the arms. Ornamented 
skirts is rather a serious question, and re- 
quires an especial consideration. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves at the present mo- 
ment to a survey of general effects. Flounces 
aud tucks which rise high in the skirt are 
very unsuitable to short persons ; they divide 
a little figure into too many compartments, 
and destroy symmetrical proportion; to the 
tall women, on the contrary, they add grace 
and dignity. Dresses made half high are 
extremely unbecoming. They should either 
be cut low, as it is termed, or quite round the 
throat. The latter style is simple and ele- 
gant; the throat rises well-defined and swan- 
like, giving to the head an independent and 
spirited air. When occasion exacts that the 
corsage should be low, it is in very bad taste 
to wear it too low, although it may afford op- 
portunity of displaying a handsome bust. In 
youth, it gives evidence of the absence of that 
modesty which is one of its chief attractions ; 
and in maturer years it is the indication of a 
depraved coquetry, which checks the admira- 
tion it invites. It is always requisite fora 
lady to exert ‘her own taste in the choice of 
form, color, and style, and not leave it to the 
fancy of her dressmaker, as, although the 
person she employs may be eminently quali- 
fied for her profession, a lady who possesses 
any discernment can best judge of what is 
suitable to her style of countenance and figure. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give 
a definite set of rules as to the colors to be 
preferred in dress, for the effect of a tint is 











NATURE’S VOICE. 
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dependent upon various contingencies, such 
as its position and the surrounding colors, and 
even the material of which it consists. The 
color which, in a soft, delicate texture is 
agreeable and becoming, may, where em- 
ployed in one of a coarser description, become 
vulgar and offensive to good taste. As a 
general rule, there should be but one prevail- 
ing color, to which all others should be 
adapted, either by harmonizing with it, or by 
a judicious contrast. Sombre colors perhaps 
show off a woman to the greatest advantage, 
just as the beauties of a painting are en- 
hanced by being set in a dull frame. Still, 
we admit that there are some occasions with 
which the gayer tints accord better; and, as 
propriety and fitness are matters of high im- 
portance, the woman of cultivated taste must 
be in a measure guided in the selection of her 
apparel by the knowledge of the purpose for 
which it is intended. It is often said that the 
study of dress causes an undue and foolish 
anxiety about personal appearance, and leads 
to the neglect of higher duties and nobler pur- 
suits ; but this is only the case when carried 
beyond the limits of moderation. The art of 
dress should form a part of education; and, 
as there is a sort of physiognomy in the cha- 
racteristic features of a costume, by which an 
observer can easily determine the disposition 
and moral tendencies of the wearer, it should 
always bear evidence of a pure, correct taste 
and discriminating judgment. 





SABBATH DAY REFLECTIONS. 
BY m***, 


Thon, which hast showed me great and sore troubles, 
shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring me up again from 
the depths of the earth !—Ps. Ixxi. 20. 


Dare I to Thee, O God! this hope 
Express, who have so often felt 

The weakness of my strength to cope 
With blows that sin on me hath dealt? 


Can I, with humble faith, my voice 

Lift up on high, and from the throne 
Of justice think the heavenly choice 

On me will fall? that me thon ‘It own? 


Oh, how the world’s most tender ties 
Have filled my heart, and called me off 
From Heaven, where rapture never dies— 
Where ne’er is heard the world’s harsh scoff. 


But now these ties are rudely riven, 
And I have little here to love, 

I'd gladly yield my heart to heaven ; 
Fix my sad gaze on hopes above! 
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Yet hard the task! there is a chain 
That binds me down with gloomy spell, 
That folds my heart its coils within, 
Making it oft with anguish swell. 


Oh, not the fair bright scenes of earth— 
The flow’ry fields, nor forests green— 

Ner lighted hall, nor sound of mirth, 
(Their beauty gone, their charm unseen), 


Can win from me a wish to stay; 
My eyes grow dim with visions past, 
When 'mid such scenes my feet now stray, 
The smile grows cold, my tears flow fast. 


The starlight falls now sad and dim 
Upon my weary, drooping head ; 
Their misty light is like the film 
That memory gathers round the dead! 


Not these! not these have power to stay 
The flight my soul would take for Heaven, 
Nor dim the bright celestial ray, 
That to its upward gaze is given. 


"Tis something dark—not bright, nor pure— 
That keeps me here bowed 'mid the wreck 
Of other days; false lights that lure 
Me off—each day that bring me back. 


To sin and sense my stricken soul 

Seems yet with mystic power enchained ; 
My heart grows faint when to the goal 

My spirit strives its way to wend. 


NATURE’S VOICE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET EE. FRANCIS. 


I’ve closed my eyes to the inner life, 
To list to the outer voice, 

As it sweeps the senses o’er and o’er, 
Saying, rejoice, rejoice. 


For the world is fair, and gleams of light 
Are bathing each vale and mount, 

And glancing back from the deep blue lake, 
And the streamlet’s gushing fount. 


The winds are hymning a song of praise, 
As they sweep through woodland tree ; 

And birds are chiming their softest notes 
In a wild sweet song of glee. 


The grasses gleam with a pearly light 
In the morning’s sparkling rays; 
And the roses blush a deeper hue, 
As they meet the sunbeam’s gaze. 


The air is soft as the balmy breeze 
That floats through myrtle bowers, 

And a fragrance sweet is in its kiss, 
Like the breath of orange flowers. 


I’ve closed my eyes to the inner life, 
To list to the outer voice, 

Till each thought within my soul is tuned, 
Saying, rejoice, rejoice. 


For the world is fair, and gleams of light 
Are bathing each vale and mount, 

And glancing back from the deep bine lake, 
And the streamlet’s gushing fount. 
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ALLA LEE. 
BY J. DEVEREUX ASHTON. 


Some half a dozen years ago, 

“In a kingdom by the sea,”’ ‘ 
Where the lily and the myrtle grow, 
And trees are crowned with mistletoe, 

I met sweet Alla Lee. 


Beneath the spot the Red man slept, 
And daisies grew upon his mound ; 

And o’er the rock the woodbine crept, 

As if some angel once had wept 
Upon the hallowed ground. 


The beetling cliff above us stood, 
All covered o’er with moss, 
Like the monarch of the wood— 

With an interwoven hood, 
And flowers strewn across. ? 


The silent rock each whisper caught ; 
And sent it back again, 

Like the image of a thought 

Which some brilliant hope had taught 
To echo there its strain. 


A silver stream passed on along 
Through the distant everglade, 

And its gentle ripples sighed a song 

Like the murmur of a mourning throng, 
But sweeter music made. 


The cypress branches o’er us flung 
Their fragrant leafy canopy, 
And from their twining tendrils hung 
A golden harp, by nature strung, 
Which breathed its pensive minstrelsy. 


A soft white hand in beauty strayed 
Across its mystic strings, 
And wild impassioned notes were made, 
Which linger in that lonely shade 
Like the song that April sings. 


The harp since then has never woke 
That thrilling strain for me, 
Which the quiet of that valley broke, 
As some gentle angel spoke 
To lovety Alla Lee. 


TO EATY. 


YMRS. D. W. KING. 


We laid our little one to rest 
One pleasant summer even, 
We placed his hands upon his breast, 
And then we thonght of heaven. 
We knew our little cherub child 
Had passed death’s gloomy portal, 
We knew his little spirit mild, 
Had now become immortal ! 


aw 


Yet oh, how much we miss him néw, 
For winter snows are falling, 
And every hour methinks I hear 
My precious darling calling ; 
And every place where’er I go, ¢ 
I find some little token, 
Some little plaything that he loved, 
Or toy that he had broken. 2 


And everywhere I turn my eye, 
There ’s marks of little fingers ; 
And oh, I turn away and sigh, 
The touch is all that lingers! 
O Eaty! shall I never feel 
Thy little arms entwining 
Around my neck as oft you did, 
With love and mirth combining ? 


That fond caress, that witching smile 
That God to thee had given ; 

And shall I never see thee more 
Until we meet in heaven ? 

Oh, teach me, Father, how to bear 
This stroke without repining, 

That I may meet my angel child 
Where countless hosts are shining! 


THE WHITE VIOLET. 


BY ESTHER. 


Ir lifteth its head, so meek and pure, 
Where the silvery waters flow ; 

It loveth well the shady spot 
Where the trees of the forest grow. 


The great trees shiver and shake in the storm, 
They shrink from the piercing blast ; 

How can it fear with humility 
As a shelter o’er it cast? 


The tempest never could stoop to harm 
A thing so frail and sweet : 

The trees look down in wonder and love 
At the little flower at their feet. 


It welcomes the rain and dew, with its head 
Bowed meekly to the sod ; 

Joyous the sunbeam it receives 
As the living smile of God. 


Dear gentle flower, thou teachest man 
A lesson ‘tis well to learn, 

Yet how many souls in haughty scorn, 
From thy silent teachings turn. 


Fit emblem thou art, oh, violet white, 
Of these hearts that love thee so: 
For even thy snowy form is marked 
By the purple of passion and woe. 


We would not efface from thy angel robe 
Each deeply tinted line, 

Though sadly we read life’s mysteries, 
Writ there by a hand divine. 


Sadly, and yet with joy sublime, 
For faith shines bright for aye ; 

And we know from our spirits in heaven’s light 
The purple shall fade away. 


And with holier peace, and a will subdued, 
We mark how the rain descends, 

And paler, and purer the violet grows, 
As unto the storm it bends. 


So, Father, thy chastening sorrows come, 
That the earthly tints may pale; 

And ever nearer our souls be raised 
To the love which shall never fail. 











SONNET. 


THE HOUSE UPON THE SAND. 
(Matt. vii. 26, 27.) 


BY HELEN HAMILTON. 





It was & stately palace hom, 
Just out of reach of the salt sea foam, 
A palace by airy fancy built, 

With slender tower and minaret, 
And wond’rous carvings, rarely gilt, 

And statues of beauty in order set. 
Glowing lights from the window shone; 
Within there stood a golden throne, 

Where luxury sat in pride of place, 
And a band of dancers, in airy grace, 
Swam through the dance to a lute’s gay tune. 

Without, the plashing sea kept moan, 

And faintly glimmered the waning moon, 

And the wind had a mock in its every tone. 
There were none to listen, the music rang 
And lightly danced, and gayly sang 
The revellers, the joyous band, 

In the house upon the sand! 


Who recked that the sky lay dark above, 
And the sea lay dark below? 

They could not see how waned the moon, 
For the festal torches’ glow. 

And meaning wind and moaning sea 

Were all unheard ’mid the revelry ; 

The dance and the song went gayly on, 

And the wine-cup gleamed, and the music rang. 

Ah, merrily, merrily danced and sang 

The revellers, the joyous band, 

In the house upon the sand! 


And still the clouds crept on and on, 
And the wind had a shriek of prophetic dread, 
And the wild waves wailed like a soul in despair, 
And the sea drew nigh with a stealthy tread, 
Till its foot was on the palace stair. 
There were none to hearken, none to see; 
Loud rang the bursts of revelry. 
The wind might moan, but the song went on; 
The moon was gone, but the light¢ still shone; 
The voice was sweet, and the footstep free, 
And the wine-cup sparkled red and bright. 
Who could reck of the angry sea? 
In sooth, it was a merry night 
The revellers spent, the joyous band, 
In the house upon the sand! 


COME AND SEE MY GARDEN. 


BY ANNA M. D. m’COY. 


Come with me and see my garden, 

Ere the dew has gemmed the flowers— 
How refreshing is their fragrance 

In these pleasant sunset hours! 


O’er the porch the honeysuckle 

Twines its branches, filled with bloom, 
And the sweet syringa blossoms 

To my chamber-window come. 


Multifiora climbs the lattice ; 
See, with flowers ‘tis covered quite! 
Here’s my blush-rose sweetly perfumed, 


There 's my rose all pearly white 


VoL. Liv.—46 
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But the flower I prize most highly 
Blooms beside the cherry-tree, 
On a bush that little Mary, 
Once my pupil, gave to me. 


"Tis a rose of perfect fragrance, 
Deeper than the blush its hue ; 

Could it be that sweeter flow ret 
Ere in Eden's garden grew? 


It recalls long past June mornings; 
In my school I seem to be, 
As when Mary brought me roses 


Fairer than her blossoms, sive. 


When I praised her floral offering, 
She said, ‘‘ When I come at noon, 

I’ll bring one bush for your own garden ; 
Then you ‘ll have them every June.” 


This the bush, replete with beauty, 
By my rosebud Mary given; 

But she, gathered by Death’s angel, 
Blooms more beautiful in Heaven 


He who spake those words inviting, 
** Let the children come to me, 

Called her to His home celestial, 
With His loved ones e’er to be 


Does she there, I often wonder, 
Wandering among heaven's bowers, 

Find beside the golden pavements 
Sweeter than terrestrial flowers? 


By the river, clear as crystal, 
Does the modest violet grow ? 
Or the radiant, sparkling waters 

Blooms the lily white as snow ? 


Could I see my angel Mary, 
I, the pupil, then should be; 
She, the instructor, tanght by Jesus— 


What blest truths could she teach me! 


If, for me, the bliss immortal 
Is prepared, God's face to see, 
Then at the gates of Paradise 
They will truly welcome me. 


The last sunbeams gild the house-top; 
We must leave the beauteous flowers, 
Blessing God that those Death gathers 


Bloom in brighter worlds,than ours. 


SONNET.—KANE. . 
BY WM. ALEXANDER 


AN amaranthine coronet they place 

Upon thy brow. Explorer of the North! 

Where winter, from his icy caves, goes forth, 
And giant tempest rushes on apace, 

The wide world weeps forthee. Alas! the night 
To thee hath come, when no man works. To thee 
No ‘“‘Hope Forlorn.” Thine fixed was in the skies, 

Where sits in majesty the One of Might, 

To rescue and to save. No cold can be 

Where the inhabitant now never dies. 

Emmanuel loving thee, thou diedst young 
Here, thou an open Polar Sea didst view ; 

But, while thy earthly requiem is sung, 

Thou standest on the ‘* Sea of Glass” with Just and True 
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TO SPRING FLOWERS. 





BY EB. J. DOBELL. 


Voicns of God! sweet budding fluwers, 
I hear thy holy tone, 
Telling of happy spring-tide hours 
, That fast are coming on. 


Telling of how the sunless time, 
That is but now gone by, 

Shall pass like dews of morning prime, 
Or tears from the sad eye 


Or like the trouble of to-day, 
The holy touch of serrow— 

God's chastenment—so that we mnsy 
Be worthier to-morrow. ~ 


Voices of love—for God is love— 
I prey ye give to me 

A faith of love, a heart of love, 
True as sincerity. 


SONG. 
BY J. B. HICKEY. 


"Tras a bleak December day, Kate; 
The sun has veil’d his light, 

And lendeth not a ray, Kate, 
To cheer the traveller’s sight. 

But vainly should the day assume 
The darkness of the night, 

If thou wert here to gild the gloom, 
And make the darkness bright. 


The wintry winds are blowing, Kate, 
Adown the vacant street, 

And the brook has ceased its flowing, Kate, 
And the snow is ‘neath our feet. 

But wintry winds and snows, Kate, 
Are as summer airs to me, 

My heart so warmly glows, Kate, 
With the love it bears for thee. 


MY DYING FRIEND. 
BY WERTRUDE GLEN 


Morner! in thy deep despair, 
Turn aside from bitter weeping ; 

Round thy beautifal pale child 
Holy angels watch are keeping 


See that upward-gleaming glance, 
Fraught with such unearthly meening 
Mark her love, past utterance, 
As on Jesus’ breast she 's leaning 


Now, amid the shadows treading, 
Moves the gentle angel Death ; 

Parting back the snow-white curtains, 
Stoops, and steals the trembling breath 


Spirit, bright and pure, and holy, 
Thou hast left the beanteous clay! 

Up the shining heights of glory 
Softly winged thy flight away! 
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Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
MAY NUMBER. 


19. Pet-ti-coat 20. Reflection. 21. False 


CHARADES. 
22 


ALL but the afflicted have my fre, 
And every hill my second; 

My whole each dear young lady must 
Have to be handsome reckoned 


23. 


ANTICIPATION of my frat 's a dread 

That lovers feel not to the altar led ; 

You are not now my second, but will be— 
And though my whole you cannot feel or sve, 
Or scarcely think of, yet the time will come 
When this round earth, resolving into one 
Destructive chaos, shall pass into noughi— 
Having not e’en the existence of a thoughs 
Yet shall I be, as ever, still the same, 
Retaining all I am—except a name. 


ENIGMAS. 


24. 


Or felons placed within the bar, 

I show the crimes most varied are, 
And that by me offences small 
Differ from those that most appa! 


The doctor would no doctor be, 
Were he not possessed of me— 
Nor would the young collegian gaia 
Without me, living, or a name 


While he who navigates the seus, 
For his bark’s safety ill at ease, 
My acquaintance claims, to guide 
His vessel o'er the watery tide 


25. 


A.rnoren ‘tis found I sometimes owe 
Existence to a flame, 
Which dies as the experienced show 


Oft when it bears my name— 


Yet in reverse, sad destiny 
The like result will claim— 
Save that then ‘tis I thatdie *° 
In giving birth to flame 
26. 
I'm often given, and with joy received— 
I am before you, and shall ever be ; 


For I existed at the birth of time, 
And shall be in eternity— 


And though the past and future ne'er bebeld, 
Or ever shall, one thought, or act of mine, 
You'll find me now in every house and homa, 

In every country, and in every clime. 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


FASHIONABLE MANTLE. 





Tur design we give this month is for a man- 
tle of the newest and most elegant form. It 
is intended to be worn very low on the shoul- 
ders, over a high dress. It is of lavender, or 
any other silk, with an upper cape of the same 
color, covered with black net, put on full, as 
seen in the engraving, and confined here and 
there by ruches of ribbon, finished by bows 
and ends of satin or velvet. The upper cape 
has a bugle trimming. 


——-  +~eweer, 


FOR A CHILD’S 


© 
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The lower cape is trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon and deep black lace. The ends are 
rounded, and intended to cross in front. 

Our diagrams convey the dimensions of the 
different parts. The black lace, we must ob- 
serve, is put on very deep round the baek, and 
gradually sloped off before the ends are to be 
trimmed. It is twelve inches in its greatest 


depth, and three in the narrowest. 





SKIRT. 
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DIAGRAMS FOR FASHIONABLE MANTLE. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 
BRIDAL WARDROBE. 


Pig. 2 





common because so expensive. We select as 
BONNETS. 
a model— 
Fig. 1.—A cordon of orange-leaves, flowers, 


THE most really tasteful bonnets for the 
summer are those fragile creations of chip, and fruit crosses the brim, and a spray of the 
ribbon, and blonde, which cannot become same is placed on the right of the blonde cap. 
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It is of course intended for a bride. (For 
further hints on bridal costume, see Fashion 
** Chit-Chat.’’) 

Fig. 2.—Simple bonnet of shell rice straw ; 
one of the innumerable fancy braids of the 
season. It is lightly trimmed with satin rib- 
bon of pale blue, in large flat bows; a light 
blonde veil is attached to the brim. 


THE TROUSSEAU. 


Apropos of a bridal hat, we find next in our 
list of noveltieos two charming 
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CAPS, — 


whose design we need not specify to our intel- 
ligent young lady readers. 

Fig. 3 is of drawn linen cambric, or French 
muslin, the crown piece plain and low. Three 
frills of the same in front, with a plain needle- 
work edge in small points; the upper one is 
continued across the back of the cap, and 
forms the cape; broad strings, or lappets, in 
needlework, to correspond. 

Fig. 4 is also simple and tasteful. It is 
much in the style of a well-known pattern, 
with the exception of the front piece, which 
forms a point on the forehead, and is bordered 
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by a pretty Swiss edge all around. The cape 
and broad strings are trimmed to correspond. 
The material is of figured French muslin. It 
will be found an exceedingly neat, comfortable, 
and becoming style. 


LINGERIE. 


Fig. 5.—Robe de Nuit of corded dimity, or 
striped long-cloth, with a deep pointed yoke. 
This, as well as the collar and sleeves, has a 
handsome cambric edge, and a band of the 
same, fastened by studs, extends lengthwise 
above the yoke. It is by no means an expen- 
sive or inconvenient style. 

Fig. 6.—Another style of robe, with a shoul- 
der yoke, into which the dress itself is set in 
grouped, narrow plaits; a trimmed band ex- 
tends down the front, and ornaments the 
sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Latest style of cambric chemise ; 
the deep circular yoke, or body, is formed of 
alternate rows of cambric puffing and Valen- 
ciennes insertion. It is finished by a double 
frill of elegant but light embroidery about the 
neck, and a single one on the full tucked 
sleeves. The band is of Valenciennes, with a 
flat frill. (See ‘‘ Chit-Chat.’’) 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 7. 
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Some time back we suggested an extremely colors are to be taken almost at random, and 





easy mode of using up such remains of wool 
as might have accumulated from other work, 
aud at the same time, of producing very 
pretty articles without the fatigue of counting 
stitches, matching shades, or any other hin- 
derance that might impede the pleasure of con- 
versation. We now give an illustration. The ‘ 


the length of the different rows of stitches is 
to depend only on the length of the piece of 
wool that may happen to come to hand. The 
very object of the work is to leave its effects 
to chance, and to prevent the least difficulty 
in its execution. 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT, IN BEADS 
AND BERLIN WOOL. 
(See engravings, pages 484, 485, 487.) 

WE give a design for an ornamental flower- 
pot, very easy cf execution, and elegant in its 
completion. It must be acknowledged that 
the common earthen red flower-pot is scarcely 
in keeping with drawing-room or boudoir fur- 
niture. The best arrangement, certainly, is 
to provide a few elegant fancy flower-pots, 
within which the common article may be 
placed, thus leaving the plant undisturbed, 
capable of being clranged as often as required, 
and so uniting utility with decoration of the 
home apartments. 

Our design will give the general effect of 
one of the ornamental flower-pots which we 
are recommending. A section is also given 
for forming one of a medium size. Six of 
these are required as well as six of the other 
part, which, when all are joined together, pro- 
quces the ornamental overhanging rim. Both 
are to be cut out in perforated cardboard. 
There are three sizes of this perforated board ; 
the largest is the one to be preferred. The 
ground is to be worked in colored Berlin wool, 
in the way marked in our engraving, namely, 
in squares. Scarlet, bright green, or French 
blue looks extremely well. This being done, 
beads, either of opal or clear white, are to be 
taken and arranged on the lines where the 
squares in the lower part running 
regularly across each other; in the marginal 
part arranged according to the pattern. When 
the work is so far prepared, a second set of 
pieces, cut exactly like the first, only in plain 
cardboard, or pasteboard, are to be cut and 
covered like patchwork with a green or other 
colored lining, either of calico or silk. Then 
each perforated piece, ready worked with the 
Berlin wool and beads, is to be placed on one 
of the pieces thus covered with the calico, and 


meet; 


being secured by a few stitches at the corners, 
care having been taken that the two shall ex- 
actly fit; those which form the body of the 
flower-pot are to be bound down each side 
with a narrow sarsenet ribbon, leaving the top 
rim and basement line unbound for the pre- 


sent. When this is done, the sides are to be 
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sewn together, thus forming the shape; after 
which a wire is to be sewn round both top and 
bottom to give it firmness, and then both are 
to be bound. After this, the six parts which 
form the rim being properly bound and sewn 
together so as to form a circle, are to be sewn 
on to the top of the lower part. We must 
again repeat the necessity of taking the great- 
est care that all the parts should fit exactly, 
as otherwise the whole work will be spoiled. 
Being thus put together, it only remains to 
cover each join with beads, and each rim, 
both top and bottom, according to our illus- 
tration. The tassels may be either purchased 
ones of silk, or made of beads, corresponding 
with those used in the other parts of the 
work. 


—_— see ___—__ 


GREEK CAP.—CROCHET. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Materials.—Six shades of green Berlin wool, six skeins 
of each shade ; two pieces of amber crochet silk, and a ball 
of drab tinsel cotton ; two tassels of silk or gold, and silk 
for lining will also be required. Crochet, No. 2. 

Wirn darkest green make a chain of eighty 
stitches and work one row in double crochet ; 
commence with next shade and work one row, 
leaving the last two stitches unworked ; work 
one row with each shade to the lightest, then 
one row again to the darkest, leaving, in each 
row, the last two stitches unworked; work 
one row with silk, one with tinsel thread, and 
a second with silk; in these last three rows 
work the whole of the stitches. Commence 
again with lightest green and make, alter- 
nately, a division with dark in the centre, and 
light, omitting the last two stitches whilst 
working with green, and working every stitch. 
Whilst working with silk and thread, eight or 
nine divisions will be required, according to 
the size necessary. When these are com- 
pleted, crochet on the wrong side the last and 
foundation row together, and draw together 
the stitches at the crown. Work a band as 
follows: work two rows with silk round the 
edge of the cap, six with tinsel thread, and 
finish with two rows with silk; line, and 
finish with tassels from the centre. 
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ANTIMACASSAR IN SQUARE NETTING. 





Materials.— Crochet cotton, No. 14; knitting cotton, 


Epe1nc.—Net one plain row all round, taking 
rather fine; crochet hook, No. 3. 


one stitch in every other square. 

2d.—Five stitches in every other stitch. 
Miss the next. : 

3d.—One stitch in every one of the four 
loops produced by the five stitches in one of 
last row. Miss the next. 

4th.—One stitch in every one of the three 
loops of last row. Miss the next. 

5th.—One stitch in each of the two loops of 
last row. Miss the next. 


Grouxp.—Make one stitch, net 100 rows 
backwards and forwards, increasing once at 
the end of every row, two rows without in- 


ARPA 


crease, then 100 rows decreasing once at the 
end of every row, then embroider the design 
in darning stitch with the knitting cotton, 
taking care that all the stitches go the same 
way. 
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FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


TATTING, OR FRIVOLITE. 





THE great simplicity of this kind of work, 
and the easiness with which it can be executed, 
without straining the eyes, particularly recom- 
mend it to invalids and elderly people. 

There are only two stitches, and these are 
generally used alternately. They are the 
English and French stitch. 

Position of the Hands.—The shuttle being 
filled with cotton, leave about half a yard at 
theend. Hold the shuttle between the thumb 
and the first and second fingers of the right 
hand, and the thread, an inch or two from the 
end, between the thumb and first finger of the 
left. Pass the thread round the fingers of the 
left hand (holding them rather apart), and 
bring it up again between the thumb and fore- 
finger, thus making a circle. 

English Stitch.—Let the thread between the 
left hand and the shuttle fall towards you. 
Slip the shuttle downwards under the loop, 
between the first and second fingers, and draw 
it out with a slight jerk towards the right, in 
a horizontal position, when a loop will be 
formed on it with the thread which was passed 
round the fingers of the left hand. Hold the 
shuttle steadily, with the thread stretched out 
tightly, for, if youslacken it, theloopinstanily ° 
transfers itself to this thread, and becomes a 
tight instead of a slip knot. While holding it 
thus stretched out, work up the knot with the 
second finger till it comes close up to the 
thumb. 

French Stitch.—Instead of letting the thread 
fall forward, throw it back in a loop over the 
fingers of the left hand, and pass the shuttle 
up between the thread round the fingers and 
this loop. Draw it up, and complete it as the 
other. 

No. 14. Double Stitch.—These two stitches 
worked alternately. 

No. 15. Picot.—This is the little loop, or 
purling, ornamenting the edge. It is made 
with a gilt purling pin. Lay the point of the 
pin parallel with, and close to the edge of the 


stitches. Pass the thread which goes round 
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the fingers over the pin before making the 
next stitches. All the picots on one loop of 
tatting ought to be made without withdrawing 
tho pin. 

No. 16. No. 17. 
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No. 16. To Join Loops.—They are always 
united by the picots, which should be on the 
first of any two to be joined. In it draw the 
cotton which goes round the fingers of the 
left hand, and slip the shuttle through this 
loop ; tighten the cotton again over the fingers, 
and continue. 

Sometimes a needle and thread are used in 
joining patterns. In this case leave a longer 
thread to begin with, and then thread the 
needle on it. 

To Wash Tatting.—Cover a bottle with flan- 
nel, on which tack the tatting; rub it witha 
lather of white soap, and boil it; rinse it out, 
and pull it very carefully out before ironing. 
A piece of clean linen shouid be laid over it, 
between it and the iron. 

Berlin Work.—The following stitches are 
those most generally used in work on can- 
vas :— 

No. 17. Tent Stitch.—From one hole to the 
next above it on the right-hand side. This 
stitch and one across a hole, but still in the 
same direction, are also used in putting on 


beads. 
No. 19. 


LLL 
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No. 18. Cross Stitch.—Stitch crossing two 
threads, both in height and width. Whena 
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line of it has to be done, all the half stitches 
should be done, and then all crossed: but 
each finished as you proceed. 

No. 19. Tapestry Stitch.—A single stitch over 
one thread in width, and two in height. 


No. 20. No. 21. 





{ 





No. 20. Jrish Stitch.—A nice grounding stitch. 
Alternately you take straight stitches across 
two threads, and four threads in height ; the 
four threads are, however, one above and one 
below the two. In the next row the four- 
thread stitch is on a line with the two, and 
vice versa. 

No. 21. German Stitch.—Somewhat similar 
to the last, but in a sloping direction: alter- 
nately with and without missing a hole. 

There are variations in these stitches, but 
none of consequence. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Tue Lirrte Sarrtr is now worn closed, and ; The waists, as well as the top of frocks, 
of the form seen in the engraving. It is made should have runners. It will save much 
of the same shape for boys and girls. > trouble. 

;  Burrons.—For the outer parts of children’s 
> dress, use mother-of-pearl buttons, and linen 
for the under clothes. 
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Fresh petticoats, flannels, &c. are made; 
but the frocks should still all be of washable 
materials. It is usual not to cut up the : 
skirts of the long clothes, but to make fresh } 
ones for the infant; and flannel and calico ° 
being so very cheap, this will be found most 
economical. The flannel petticoats should be { 
made of two widths of flannel, and sewed on ; 

a band, which is afterwards tacked on the 3 
stays. The white petticoats should be full, 
say two widths of calico, and with one ortwo $ 
tucks. As nothing looks worse than shoul- 3 
der-straps seen above the dress, every frock made thus: Take the depth required of diaper, 














Tue Seconp Pinarores.—We give here an 
extremely pretty pattern for a pinafore. One 
width of bird’s-eye diaper suffices, with a 
small piece of crochet or other insertion and 
edging for the top, sleeves, and front. It is 


ought to have a small piece of tape sewed at one-half of a yard to five-eighths ; fold it in 
the top of the inside of each sleeve (where it half down the width, and again in quarters ; 
is let in the body), and a button, lower down cut down the quarters for the armholes, and 
in the same sleeve, on which to button it. slope the shoulders as seen in the engraving ; 
The end of the tape ought to be doubled, and also slightly form the armhole. This may be 
a button-hole worked neatly init. This being { cut down five inches from the top. Put a 
passed under the little sleeve of the shirt, and small box-plait under each armhole, and a 
the straps of the stay and petticoat, will effec- 
tually prevent them from riding up, as it is 
called. 

To put in Srrines Neatity.—This is very 
essential to the neat appearance of a child’s 
dress. One end should have the string drawn 
through it; but at the other an eyelet hole 
may be neatly made half an inch from the 
extremity on the inside ; and through this the made to match; and two strips of diaper form 
string is run. Always sew it in the middle to bands which are hemmed, and sewed on be- 
keep it from being pulled out. At the end of hind the pleats. 
the band, put a small loop, and a button at Another pretty pinafore is made of the same 
the other side, which will completely secure it. dimensions, hemmed at the bottom, sloped at 

VoL. Liv.—47 


large one down the front six and one-half 
inches to seven and one-half, This latter is 
covered with insertion; and a single pleat 
being on each side of it, bending towards the 
shoulders, the edging is carried along the 
pleats, and round the end of the insertion. 
The backs are gathered, and the top put into 
a band finished with edging. The sleeves are 
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the front and backs, and gathered in at the 
waist, the band being covered with an inser- 
tion. The bands should be added to fasten it 
round the waist. 

Pinafores for older children should be made 
round; that is, sewed up behind. For boys, 
the proper material is brown holland, which 
may be trimmed with white cotton braid. 
The front is formed in five box pleats; and it 
will be well if the back be done in the same 
way, without any opening. The shoulders 
may be made to button neatly with fancy cot- 
ton buttons; and these will thus form the 
fastening. <A belt of wovem=silk, or of ena- 
melled leather, will be very suitable. For 
little girls, they may be made of fancy mus- 
lins, and trimmed with imitation Valenciennes 
edging. 

Drawers.—These from a 
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pattern. The first are never intended to come 
below the knee ; and they are usually trimmed 
with tatting or other strong work. If they 
open at the sides, they will be found the most 
comfortable. They are usually put on bands, 
by which they are buttoned to the stays. 
The flannel petticoats fasten on to the same 
buttons. 

We particularly recommend tatting as the 
strongest, the neatest, and the best of all 
trimming for children’s drawers; and, to 
those who can give only an occasional quarter 
of an hour to such work, it will be found 
quité invaluable, as it can be easily carried in 
the pocket, and taken up at any time. It is 
also far less common than either knitting or 
crochet. Beading cotton is very good for this 


purpose. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Receipts, We. 


PRESERVING RECEIPTS 


Ix our July and August numbers for 1856, we published 
eight pages of receipts for preserving all kinds of fruit. 
We had intended publishing them this year, but we do 
not think it an act of justice to our old subscribers to take 
up the room, The receipts are worth $10 at least, to any 
housekeeper, as there are no ten cook-books that contain 
so many preserving receipts. We will send the two num- 
bers on receipt of fifty cents. 


The receipts given by Godey in his July and August 
numbers were worth four times as much as the yearly 
subscription.— Morristown Banner. 

They are worth many times the price of the Book to 
every housekeeper.— Frederick Examiner. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
$20 to every housekeeper.— Marquette Journal. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
five times the price of the Book.—Kingston, Canada, Ad- 
vertiser. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
ten times the subscription price to any housekeeper.—Gal- 
veston Portfolio. 

These receipts alone are worth, to any housekeeper, 
820.—Lansing Republican. 


To Preserve GrReeNGaGEes.—Pick and prick all the 
plums; put them into a preserving-pan with cold water 
enough to cover them ; let them remain on the fire until 
the water simmers well ; then take off, and allow them to 
stand until half cold, putting the plumstodrain. To every 
pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, which must be 
boiled in the water from which the plums have been taken : 
let it boil very fast until the syrup drops short from the 
spoon, skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar 
is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them to 
boil until the sugar covers the pan with large bubbles; 
then pour the whole into a pan and let them remain until 
the following day; drain the syrup from the plums as dry 
as possible, boil it up quickly, and pour it over the plums; 
then set them by; do thisa third anda fourth time. On 
the fifth day, when the syrup is boiled, put the plums into 
it, and let them boil for a few minutes; then put them into 
jars. Should the greengages be over ripe, it will be bet- 
ter to make jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting 
the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to 
a candy. 

To Preserve GoosEBerRies.—Take full-grown goose- 
berries before they are ripe, pick them, and put them into 
wide-monthed bottles; cork them gently with new, soft 
corks, and put them in an oven from which the bread has 
been drawn, let them stand till they have shrunk nearly a 
quarter ; then take them out and beat the corks in tight; 
cut them off level with the bottle, and rosin them down 
close. Keep them in a dry place. 


GoosEBERRY JamM.—Pick and clean red gooseberries, tho- 
roughly ripe. Boil them by themselves for twenty min- 
utes, skimming them frequently ; then add brown sugar, 
in the proportion of one pound of sugar to one pound of 
fruit; boil for half an hour after the sugar is in ; skim it, 
and pour it into earthenware jars; when cold, paper up 
the jars, and set aside in adry cool situation. Strawberry 


and black currant jams are made in precisely the same 
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manner as the above; but instead of brown ure lump 
sugar. 

RasPBERRY JaAM.—Pass the raspberries through a fine 
sieve to extract their seeds; add to them their weight in 
fine, white sugar, and boil them, stirring them over the 
fire until you can just see the bottom of the stew-pan. 

BLACKBERRY JAM.—Boil the blackberries with half their 
weight of coarse moist sugar for three-quarters of an hour, 
keeping the mass stirred constantly. A stew-pan is not a 
necessary vehicle; the commonest tin saucepan will an- 
swer the purpose equally well. The cheapness of this 
homely delicacy, besides its sanative properties, renders it 
particularly desirable for scantily furnished tables. If tho 
berries be gathered in wet weather, an hour will not be 
too long a time to boil them. 

Quince MarMALApDE.—Gather the fruit when quite ripe ; 
pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skins in the water, 
measuring a teacupful to a pound of fruit; when they are 
soft, mash and strain them, and put back the water into 
the preserving kettle ; add the quinces, and boil them un 
til they are soft enough to mash fine; rub through a sieve, 
and put three-quarters of a pound of sugar toa pound of 
fruit; stir them well together, and boil them over a slow 
fire until it will fall like jelly from a spoon. Put it in pots 
or tumblers, and secure it, when cold, with paper sealed 
to the edye of the jar with the white of an egg. 

QuINCE AND APPLE JELLY.—Cut-small and core an equal 
weight of tart apples and quinces. Put the quinces in a 
preserving kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till 
soft; add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, 
and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole 
into a jelly bag, and strain without pressing. 


Preservine Pears AND AppLes.—The following is a 
plan, which is simple and efficacious. The apples and 
pears should be placed in glazed earthen vessels, each con- 
taining about a gallon, and surrounding each fruit with 
paper. 
each in height, stand very conveniently upon each other, 
and thus present the means of preserving a large quantity 
of fruit in a very small room; and if the spaces between 
the top of one vessel and the base of another be filled with 


These vessels, being perfect cylinders, about a foot 


a cement, composed of two parts of the curd of skimmed 
milk, and one of lime, by which the air will be excluded 
the later kinds of apples and pears will be preserved with 
little change in their appearance, and without any danger 

A dry 
of tem- 
perature, is the best for the vessels; but the merits of th 


of decay, from October till February and March. 
and cold situation, in which there is little change 


pears are greatly increased by their being taken from th 
vessels about ten days before they are wanted for use, and 
kept in a warm room, for warmth at this, as at other px 
riods, accelerates the maturity of the pear 

To Make Pure WIxNe or AppLes.—Take pure cider made 
from sound ripe apples as it runs from the press; put sixty 
pounds of common brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the 
cider, and let it dissolve; then put the mixture into a clean 
barrel, and fil) the barrel up to within two ga! 
full with clean cider ; put the cask in a cool place, leaving 
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the bung out for forty-eight hours ; then put in the bung, 
with a small vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and 
bung up tight; and in one year the wine will be fit for 
use. This wine requires no racking; the longer it stands 
upon the lees, the better. 

The 


They are pared, quartered, and the 


APPLE JELLY.—Apples make an excellent jelly. 
process is as follows: 
core completely removed, and put into a pot without 
water, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a fire. 
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When pretty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out 
through a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, 
and then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, then re- 
dace it to a proper consistency, and an excellent jelly will 
be the product. 


AppLe MARMALADE.—To make apple marmalade, boil 
some apples with the peel off them until they are perfectly 
soft, which may be known by pressing them between the 
thumb and fingers; then remore them from the fire, and 
throw them into cold water; pare them; place them on a 
sieve, and press the pulp from the cores. The pulp, which 
has passed through a sieve, place in a stewpan, and set 
the pan on the fire long enough to remove the moisture, so 
that the pulp may become rather thick. Take an equal 
quantity, in weight, of lump sugar as of pulp; clarify the 
sugar, and boil it to a good syrup; add the pulp to it, and 
stir them well together with a good spatula, or wooden 
spoon ; place them ona fire; and, as soon as they begin 
to boil, remove them. The process is completed. When 
the marmalade has become a little cool, put it into pots ; 
but do not cover the pots until it is quite cool. 

ORANGE MARMALADE.—Take some bitter oranges, and 
double their weight in sugar ; cut the rind of the fruit into 
quarters, and peel it off; and, if the marmalade be not 
wanted very thick, take off some of the spongy white skin 
inside the rind; cut the chips as thin as pussible, and 
aboat half aninch long; and divide the pulp into small 
bits, removing carefully the seeds, which may be steeped 
in part of the water that is to make the marmalade, and 
which must be in the proportion of one pound of fruit; 
put the chips and pulp into a deep earthen dish, and pour 
the water boiling over them; let them remain for twelve 
or fourteen hours, and then turn the whole into a preserv- 
ing-pan, and boil it until the chips are perfectly tender ; 
when they are so, add, by degrees, the sugar (which 
should be previously pounded), and boil the marmalade 
until it jellies. The water in which the seeds have been 
steeped, and which must be taken from the quantity ap- 
portioned to the whole of the preserve, should be poured 
into a hair-sieve, and the seeds well worked in it with the 
back of a spoon. A strong clear jelly will be obtained by 
these means, which must be washed off them by pouring 
their own liquor through the sieve, in small portions over 
them. This must be added to the fruit when it is first 
set on. 

Oranes Jetty.—Put one quart of water into a saucepan 
with a quarter of a pound of hartshorn shavings, or two 
ounces of isinglass, broken small; boil it gently until it is 
a strong jelly; take the juice from four large oranges, add 
two fine lemons, and half the yellow rind from one orange 
and one lemon, pared thin; put them to the jelly, and 
make it sweet with loaf sugar; then beat the whites of four 
eggs to a froth, mix it, and let it boil for ten minutes; then 
run it through a jelly bag once or twice, until it is perfectly 
clear; put it in fancy moulds. When you wish to serve 
it, set the mould for a few seconds in a pan of hot water, 
turn a flat glass or china dish over the mould, reverse it, 
with the mould upon it, and if the jelly does not immedi- 
ately loosen, give it a smart tap with the hand. 

WATERMELON PrResERVES.—Cut a watermelon in two, 
and take out the soft inside; then pare or scrape the green 
rind from the firm white portion of the melon, and cut it 
into such shapes as you choose. Put the soft part of the 
melon with all its liquid into a preserving kettle in which 
there are two teacupfuls of water, and let it boil for a few 
moments ; strain it, and add three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar for each pound of the melon you are to pre- 
serve; put it over the fire, and stir it until dissolved ; then 
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* put in the melon, and boil until clear throughoat ; flavor 


with green ginger root or with lemon, adding the inside of 
a couple of lemons to the liquid when the soft part of the 
melon is boiled ; when the melon is transparent, take it up 
with a skimmer and spread on flat dishes to cool. Let the 
syrup boil until thick; pour it into a pitcher to cool and 
settle. Put the preserves into jars; pour the syrup over, 
and seal next day. 

To Pickte TomATors.—Always use those which are tho- 
roughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly the 
best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. Let 
them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put them 
down in layers in your jars, mixing with them small 
onions, and pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the vine- 
gar (cold), which should be first spiced as for peppers; 
let there be a spiee-bag to throw into every pot. Cover 
them carefully, and set them by in the cellar for a full 
month before using. 


Tomato Catsvp.—Take ripe tomatoes ahd scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin ; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho- 
roughly, to remove the seeds. Then to every two quarts, 
three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nutmegs, 
and a very little cayenne pepper, with a little salt. Boil 
the liquor for half an hour, and then let it cool and settle. 
Add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, 
corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always in a cool 
place. 

Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft. Squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add—half a gallon of vinegar; one pint and 
a half of salt; two ounces of cloves; quarter of a pound of 
allspice ; two ounces of Cayenne pepper ; three tablespoon- 
fuls of black pepper; five heads of garlic, skinned and 
separated. Mix together, and boil about three hours, or 
until reduced to about one-half. Then bottle, without 
straining. 

Tomato Meat Pre.—Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish 
with bread-crumbs, then make a layer of cold roasted 
mutton cut in small pieces, then a layer of tomatoes sliced, 
then another layer of bread-crumbs, another of meat, an- 
other of tomatoes ; and then cover with bread-crumbs, and 
bake till the crust is brown; season with salt and pepper 
to your taste. It will bear high seasoning. Serve hot; 
and a better dish is not often met with. 


Tomato Fias.—Pour boiling water over the tomatoes in 
order to remove the skin; then weigh them, and place 
them in a stone jar with as much sugar as you have toma- 
toes, and let them stand twodays; then pour off the syrup, 
and boil and skim it until no scum rises; then pour it over 
the tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before ; then 
boil and skim again After the third time, they are fit to 
dry, if the weather is good; if not, let them stand in the 
syrup until drying weather ; then place on large earthen 
plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, which 
will take about a week, after which, pack them down in 
small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar between every 
layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner will keep for 
years. 

Tomato Preserves.—Take the round yellow variety as 
soon as ripe; scald and peel; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night ; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the scum; put in the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the 
fruit again, and boil until the syrup thickens. On cool- 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup over it, and 
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add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will have ; SeLF-SEALING Fruit Cans.—Take a common fruit jar, 
something to please the taste of the most fastidious. $ with a tin cover, made like a shoe-black box. The jar 

Tomato Tart.—Cover a plate with a thin laying of ; and the cover will probably cost a dime, and hold a quart. 
dough; cut your tomatoes (green) into thin slices, and ¢ any of tha pepe that are used - scaling — oe jare 
place them on the dough very evenly ; then add two ta- $ pamadagdorsed — : apadl-sa wey a = _ neg ne 
blespoonfuls of brown sugar, and one of ground cinna- $ *°™® other vessels, and pour it in the pare (previously 
mon; spread them evenly over the tomato, and bake well. 4 pp ga on ; <a way — map in i cover ” 

: ele tat 2 give the bottom and side a thin coat; when the cement 
re $0 to pg SS eee g becomes slightly stiff, apply the cover over the jar, the jar 
¢ having been well filled, and turn the jar upside down; 

To Preserve SMALL Frets witrHoct Cookine.—Straw- ; «nd here is the invention. As fruit jars have a lip, you 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cherries, and peaches can now have a little trough to fill with cement, and the work 
be preserved in this manner: Lay the ripe fruit in broad is done. Let your jars get cold standing on the covers, 
dishes, and sprinkle over it the same quantity of sugar ‘$ g@nd put them away in the same position. It is the steam 
used in cooking it. Set it in the sun, or a moderately Q escaping in the common way of sealing or soldering cans 
heated oven, until the juice forms a thick syrup with the ¢ that leaves so many of them imperfect. My plan entirely 
sugar. Pack the fruit in tumblers, and pour the syrup $ obviates this difficulty, as the steam or vapor is always on 
over it. Paste writing-paper over the glasses, and setthem ¢ top of the fruit. This arrangement, you perceive, is really 
in a cool, dry place. Peaches must be pared and split, and § a chemist’s pneumatic trough; and there is no danger, 
cherries stoned. Preserved in this manner, the fruit re- § when your fruit has cooled down and created a vacuum, 
tains much more of its natural flavor and healthfulness 2 that the extended atmospheric pressure will force th 
than when cooked. corks in. 

To Dry Pivms.—Split ripe plums, take the stones from § SEALING-WAXx FoR Fruit CaNns.—A very good sealing- 
them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a warm wax is made by melting and stirring well together one 
oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put ounce of Venice turpentine, four ounces of common resin, 
them out again until the sun will be upon them; turn and six ounces of gum-shellac. A beautiful red color may 
them that they may be done evenly ; when perfectly dry, be given by adding one-quarter of an ounce or less of ver- 
pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep them milion. 
in bags; hang them in an airy place. snes 

Prorectina Driep Fruir rrom Worms.—Place it in a TRUSSING AND CARVING. 
tin steamer, and set it over a kettle of boiling water; then 
cover it closely with several folds of flannel or cotton, to POULTRY AND GAME. 
prevent the escape of steam. It should remain until tho- me" 
roughly heated, when it can be put into cotton or linen i Sats 
bags, tied up tightly, and hung in a cool place. Twice in Trussing.—Fowls must be picked very clean, and the 
the season, say in May and July, will be sufficient. neck cut off close to the back; take out the crop, and, 

a a ae with the middle finger, loosen the liver and other parts ; 

? cut off the vent, draw it clean, and beat the breast-bone 
surface one-fourth of an much deep with fine pulverized loaf flat with oo page 
at With a rolling-pin. 
sugar. When thus protected, the jellies will keep for If the fowl is to be boiled, cut off the nails of the feet, and 
years in good condition, and free from mouldiness. tuck them down close to the legs; put your finger into 

Presexves.—To prevent jams, preserves, &c. from grain- the inside, and raise the skin of the legs ; then cut a hole 
ing, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every in the top of the skin, and put the legs under; put a 
gallon of the jam or preserves. skewer in the first joint of the pinion, and bring the mid- 

How To Eat StTRAWBERRIES.—The following, which has dle of the leg close to it; put the skewer throngh the mid- 
been furnished us, is recommended as being the way—in- dle of the leg, and through the body, and then do the same 
deed, the only way—in which to enjoy this fruit in all its on the other side; open the gizzard, remove the contents, 
richness: Place as many berries as will form one layer at 
the bottom of a dish, and sift some fine loaf-sugar over 
them ; then place another layer, and sift again. When 
there are five or six layers, cut a fresh lemon, and squeeze 
all over them. Before helping, let them be gently dis- >» 
turbed, that they may have the bevefit of the lemon-juice 
and sugar. 

How to Picktr CvcumBers.—Make a brine by putting ¢ 
one pint of rock-salt into a pail of boiling water, and pour § 
it over the cucumbers; cover tight to keepin the steam, ¢ 


and let them remain all night and part of a day; make a 
second brine as above, and let them remain in it the same 
length of time; then seald and skim the brine, as it will 
answer for the third brine, and let them remain in it as 
above; then rinse and wipe them dry, and add boiling 
hot vinegar ; throw in a lump of alum as large as an oil- 
nut to every pail of pickles, and you will have a fine, 
hard, and green pickle; add spices, if you like, and keep 
the pickles under the vinegar. A brick on the top of the 
cover, which keeps the pickles under, has a tendency to 
collect the scum to itself which may arise. 


47* 


Boiled Fowl. 


and wash well ; remove the gall-bladder from the liver; 
put the gizzard and the liver in the pinions, turn the points 
on the back, and tie a string over the tops of the legs, to 
keep them in their proper places. 

If the fowl is to be roasted, put a skewer in the first 
joint of the pinion, and bring the middle of the leg close to 
it; put the skewer thr uvzh the middle of the leg, and 
through the body, and do the same on the other side; put 


another skewer in the small of the leg, and through the 
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sidesman ; do the same on the other side, and then put an- 
other through the skin of the feet, which should have the 
nails cut off. 

Carving.—A fowl is cut up in the same way, whether 
roasted or boiled. We have illustrated the method of 
carving upon the boiled fowl. Fix the fork in the middle 
of the breast at 5, take off the wing in the direction 1—2, 
dividing the joint at 1; lift up the pinion with your fork, 
and draw the wing towards the leg, which will separate 
the fleshy part better than by the knife; and between the 
leg and the body at 3 to the bone as far as the joint; then 
give the knife a sudden twist, and the joint will yield if the 
bird is young; repeat this on the other side, and then 


A 
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Roast Fowl. 


take off the merry-thought in the line 2—5—4, by pass- 
ing the knife under it to the neck; now remove the 
neck-bones by passing the knife in at 7 under the long 
broad part of the bone tn the line 7—6; then lifting it 
up, and breaking off the end of the shorter part of 
the bone, which cleaves to the breast-bone; divide the 
breast from the back, by cutting through the tender ribs 
on each side, from the neck quite down to the vent; turn 
up the back, press the point of the knife about half way 
between the neck and rump, and on raising the lower end 
it will separate easily ; turn the rump from you, take off 
the sidesman by forcing the knife through the ramp-bone, 
in the lines 5—8, and when this is done the whole fowl is 
completely carved. 

The prime parts of a fowl, whether roasted or boiled, are 
the wings, breast, and merry-thought; and next to these, 
the neck-bones and side-bones; the legs are rather coarse— 
of a boiled fowl, however, the legs are rather more tender 
than a roasted one; of the leg of a fowl the thigh is the 
better part, and therefore when given to any one should be 
separated from the drum-stick, which is done by passing 
the knife underneath, in the hollow, and turning the thigh- 
bone back from the leg-bone. 


CHICKEN. 

Trussing.—Pick and draw them in the same manner as 
you would fowls; but as their skins are very tender, 
plunge them into sealding water, and remove when the 
feathers will come off readily. 

If they are to be boiled, cut off the nails, notch the sinews 
on each side of the joint, put the feet in at the vent, and 
then peel the rump. Draw the skin tight over the legs; 
put a skewer in the first joint of the pinion, and bring the 
middle of the legs close ; put the skewer through the mid- 
die of the legs, and through the body, and do the same on 
the other side; clean the gizzard, and remove the gall 
from the liver; put them into the pinions, and turn the 
points on the back. 

If for roasting, cut off the feet ; put a skewer in the first 
joint of the pinions, and bring the middle of the leg close ; 
run the skewer through the middle of the leg and body, 
and do the same on the other side ; put another skewer into 
the sidesman ; put the legs between the apron and the sides- 
man, and ran the skewer through; having cleaned the 
liver and gizzard, put them under the pinions, turn the 
points on the back, and pull the breast-skin over the neck. 

Oarving.—They are to be cut up the same asa fowl. 
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A PHEASANT. 


Trussing.—Pick them clean; cut a slit at the back of 
the neck, take out the crop, loosen the liver, and gut the 
breast with the forefinger ; then cut off the vent, and draw 
them ; cut off the pinion at the first joint, and wipe out the 
inside with the pinion; beat the breast-bone flat with a 
rolling-pin ; put a skewer in the pinion, and bring the 
middle of the legs close; then run the skewer through the 
legs, body, and the other pinion: twist the head and put 
it on the end of the skewer, with the bill fronting the 
breast ; put another skewer into the sidesman, and put the 
legs close on each side of the apron, and then run the 
skewer through all. If you wish a cock-pheasant to look 
well, leave the beautiful feathers on the head, and cover 
with paper to protect them from the fire. Save the long 
feathers from the tail; and, when cooked, stick them into 
the rump before sending to the table. 

If the pheasants are for boiling, put the legs in the same 
manner as in trussing a fowl. 

Carving.—Fix the fork in the centre of the breast, just 
below the cross-line 6—7 ; you will then be enabled to hold 
the bird firmly ; slice down the breast in the lines 1—2, 
and then proceed to take off the leg on one side, in the di- 
rection 4—5, and the wing on the same side, in the line 
3—4; turn the bird over, remove the leg and wing of the 
other side, and separate the slices previously divided on 


the breast. In removing the wing, be careful to cut it in 





the notch 1, for, if cut too near the neck as at 1—6, the 
neck-bone will interfere, from which, of course, the wing 
must be separated. The merry-thought is now to be re- 
moved in the line 6—7, by passing the knife under it toward 
the neck The remaining parts are to be cut up in the 
same manner as a roast fowl. 

The best parts are the breast, the wings, and merry- 
thought. Some like the brains, but the leg is the most 
highly flavored. 

PARTRIDGE. 

Trussing.—Partridges, and all kinds of moor-game, are 
to be trussed in the same manner as pheasants. 

Carving.—This bird is cut up in the same manner as a 





fowl, only, on account of the smallness, the merry-thought 
is seldom divided from the breast. The wings must be 
taken off in the lines 1—2, and the merry-thought, if 
wished, in the lines 3—4. The prime parts are the wings, 
breast, and merry-thought ; the wing is considered best, and 
the tip of it is esteemed the most delicate part of the whole. 








Evitors Gable. 


A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That, fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
* * + * + + * 
And, tho’ that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his port was meek as is a mayde. 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde, 
In all his lif, unto no manere wight. 
He was a very parfit, gentil knight. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

Tais was old Chaucer’s description of a perfect knight 
of the fourteenth century. We learn from it that the 
great and good qualities forming the heroic character were 
in as high esteem then as now. The lapse of nearly five 
hundred years, and the progress of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, have not changed the essential attributes of the real 
hero. 

The costume and accessories, the “ leather and prunella,”’ 
are, of course, different. The old steel armor has given 
place to modern broadcloth; but truth, honor, freedom, 
courtesy, wisdom, and meekness, united with courage 
that never quails, and a love of daring enterprise that 
seeks opportunities of action, these still form the beau-idéal 
of chivalric heroism. Not always ideal. We rejoice to 
say that, through the course of the ages, there have been 
men who, incited by the hope of worthy fame, 


‘*That the clear spirit doth raise 
To spurn delights, and shun inglorious days,” 


have shown us the embodiment of our aspirations for 
something brighter and nobler than the common working- 
day world exhibits. 

Carlyle says that “‘ great men, taken up in any way, are 
profitable company ;"’ and he adds: ‘‘We cannot look, 
however imperfectly, at a great man without gaining 
something from him.”’ 

Our readers, therefore, will, we are sure, be glad to find, 
at our ‘“‘Table” of this month, space given to the name 
and memory of one whom we consider the highest type 
of contemporary heroism, unquestionably the best repre- 
sentative of the chivalric character that our free America 
has ever produced. This hero is the late Elisha Kent 
Kane. 

It is really wonderful how truly his character answers 
the description Chaucer has left us of a “‘ perfect knight.” 
Even in the life and adventures of that hero of the olden 
time, we spell out of the obsolete language a striking 
parallel with the wanderings and endurings of our Ameri- 
can hero. 

The sort of greatness we admire in Doctor Kane is quite 
distinct from that of heroes who have filled the world with 
confusion, and given to history the saddest pictures on her 
records. 

There is a vulgar, self-seeking ambition in the Alexan- 
ders and Napoleons of the world, which the clear eyes of 
reason and right discern through all the glare of their 
glory. We feel instinctively that their highest aim is their 
own exaltation. This selfishness shadows their greatest 


qualities, and chills our admiration even of their heroic 
deeds. 

Great statesmen and able politicians command applause ; 
and, when performing good services for their country, 
they deserve our esteem and gratitude, and should receive 
public honors. 

Still, the human heart asks something more. That 
sentiment, whatever it be, that longs and aspires after 
what is disengaged from earthly and selfish feelings, seeks 
something superior to itself, but the image of which re- 
mains somewhere inthe human mind. It wants, in short, 
Thus we like, we women at least, to 
contemplate heroes who, looking with indifference on 


moral perfectness. 


power, authority, titles, wealth, and personal advantages, 
press forward to brave all dangers, endure all hardships, 
following, with loyalty, faith, and dauntless courage, 
wherever truth and philanthropy call to action or to suf- 
fering. Such men were the Chevalier Bayard and Sir 
Philip Sidney. Their worthy successor in our day is Elisha 
Kent Kane. Like them, his brave and enterprising spirit 
seemed innate; like them, he knew how to obey and how 
to command, not from any paltry aim of self-advancement, 
but because the honor of his country, the glory of the en- 
terprise, and the safety and advantage of all concerned 
were committed to his care. It was duty, not selfishness, 
that led him on. And, above all, like those two knights 
representing the chivalry of France and England in its 
most perfect development, our American hero ever looked 
up with reverential faith to that Power above from whom 
all blessings flow. 

We have all, from childhood, read with emotion the 
touching anecdote of Sir Philip Sidney taking from his 
own lips the untasted cup of water, and giving it to the 
dying soldier, who “‘ wanted it more than he.”’ How 
often was a similar self-denial exercised by Doctor Kano 
when, in those regions of frost and night, he abstained 
from partaking of the scanty supply of fresh, wholesome 
food of his own procuring, that it might go to his sick 
sailors, who ‘‘ wanted it more than he’’! 

The charm of Sir Philip Sidney's character is heightened 
by his love for letters—‘‘ famous by his pen,’’ and “ glori- 
ous by his sword.” 

The literary excellence of Doctor Kane, as our readers 
we trust know (who, that can read, has not read his 
books ?*), is of high rank; and his scientiffe knowledge 
has received ample commendation from the ablest judges. 
But his life and deeds are the themes that have called forth 
such praise as is seldom accorded from the pulpits of our 
land. The holy men who minister at God's altars have 
brought forth for him their sweetest and loftiest tributes 
of admiration and eulogy. 

An eminent clergyman of the Episeopal Church, Reve- 
rend Doctor Hawks, who knew Doctor Kane intimately, 
writes in the most touching language of his virtues, which 
none but an intimate friend could know, With an “tron 

* Arctic Explorations; in Search of Sir John Franklin 
Three volumes. By Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U.S. N, 
Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 
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will, and a giant’s power of resolute purpose, he had a 
gentleness of heart as tender as a woman’s.’’ And he- 


adds: 
but a noble testimony of his humanity ? 
seif because he would snatch others from death.” 

Another eminent clergyman, of the Presbyterian Church, 
Reverend Charles Wadsworth, thus beautifully delineates 
our American hero: ‘‘ Doctor Kane’s career was a matter 


** Alas, my countrymen! what is his early grave 
He is dead him- 


of national pride; and his death is a matter of national 
lamentation. His was a character singularly grand in its 
separate elements, and matchlessly beautiful in the har- 
mony of their combinations. The powers of a naturally 
keen and comprehensive mind had been strengthened by 
earnest culture, and developed in the widest range of 
practical and scientific attainments ; and these, in all their 
fulness, consecrated to the loftiest aims of beneficent use- 
fulness i 

**His intellect was at once strong and beautiful, keenly 
analytical with the severest philosophy, and exquisitely 
imaginative with the loftiest poetry. The combinations 


of his moral character were still more remarkable and 


wonderful. To the truest and tenderest sensibility were 


added the most iron will and the most indomitable deci- 
sion; and, with a dauntless bravery that equalled the 
glorious chivalry of the old ideal and fabulous heroism, 
was blended a calm, practical judgment, a marvellous and 
majestic patience, a beautiful simplicity and modesty, all 
rarely equalled in human biography. Meanwhile, suffus- 
ing all that character as with a heavenly light, and blend- 
ing all its rare qualities, as with a divine solvent, into one 
contr 


exquisite amalgam, there was a living and ling 


piety which made the whole man a living sacrifice to his 


fellows, and laid down all the spoils and troph 
Qualities seldom combined, 


es of his 
triumphs at his Master's feet. 
and indeed seemingly antagonistical, were found in his 
heart and life, each in fullest power, and all in 
He thought like a philosopher, be wrote like a 
ad like 


Was at once the 


loveliest 
harmony 
poet, he acted like a hero, he felt like a child, he li 
a man, he prayed like a Christian. He 
giant oak that battles with the storm, and the gentle 





vine 
that beautifles its gnarled trunk with its green leaves and 
purple clusters, and makes sweet alike zephyr and storm 
with its exquisite aroma.” 

if the cl 


aracter 





As a pendant, to complete this synopsis « 
of our “‘ perfect knight,” we add an extract from the elo- 
quent funeral discourse of his beloved pastor, Reverend C. 
W. Shields, descriptive of the deathbed of Doctor Kane. 

‘In the near approach of death, he was tranquil and 
composed. With too little strength either to support or 
indicate anything of rapture, he was yet sufficiently con- 
scious of his condition to perform some last acts befitting 
the solemn emergency. he 
conceived to have deeply injured him, he expressed his 
cordial of the 
around him, his hand was given in the fond pressure of a 
final and then, that his 
earth are loosening, he seeks consolation from the re- 


In reference to those whom 


forgiveness. To each watching group 


parting; as if sensible ties to 
quested reading of such Scripture sentences as had been 
the favorite theme of his thoughtful hours 

** Now, he hears the soothing beatitudes which fell from 
the lips of the Man of Sorrows in successive benediction. 
Then he will have repeated to him that sweet sacred pas- 
I shall not want. He 


he leadeth me 


toral—‘ The Lord is my shepherd ; 
maketh me to lie down in green 
beside the still waters. Yea, thonch I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.’ 

** At length are recited the conso 


pastures ; 


latory words with which 
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the Saviour took leave of his weeping disciples—‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in 
In my Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
I go to prepare a 


me. 
were not so, I would have told you. 
place for you.’ 

** And, at last, in the midst of this comforting recital, he 
is seen to expire, so gently that the reading still proceeds 
some moments after other watchers have become aware 
that he is already beyond the reach of any mortal voice. 
Thus, in charity with all mankind, and with words of the 
Redeemer iu his ear, conveyed by the tones most familiar 
and beloved on earth, his spirit passed from the world o. 
men.”’ 

His mother’s voice it was that breathed softly in his ear 
the last sounds of earth in those blessed promises of the 
Saviour to his followers His mother, whose love had 
called forth his first consciousness of soul, now blended 
her tender tones with the sweet welcome of the angel of 
life that met his freed spirit as it passed through the dark 
portal of death. 

Not thirty-five years had passed since his mother’s 
heart had rejoiced that a man-child had been given to her; 
and now she gave him back, in the crowning time of 
young manhood, to God. She could not choose but weep 
for the loss of such a son; but she had the blessed hope ot 
his eternal felicity to comfort her. 

What a noble lesson the life and the death of Doctor 
Kane has given to the youth of our country! They can 
see, from his career, what seeming impossibilities may be 
overcome by resolute perseverance and untiring patience 
when united with faith in God and love to humanity. 

The heroic does not need steel armor for the combat, nor 
the battlefield for its display. High resolves and noble 
acts, which shame the knights of old renown, were accom- 
plished by the young American commander, who read his 
Bible every day, and allowed not an oath to be spoken on 
board his ship. Follow, then, the heroic example of Doc- 
tor Kane in right-doing; and remember that he despised 
idleness and vulgar dissipation, and ‘‘ made the perfect law 
of God his study and delight.”’ 

His wonderful career, was it not, for his country’s sake, 
shortened, that he might remain, to the end of time, a model 
In this light, we consider his early 
He will al- 


for Young America? 
death as the crowning glory of his destiny. 
ways be young; and his example can be a household 
blessing, as his name will be a household word. 

Women should study carefully to impress this example 
of heroism on the young minds committed to their care. 
As mothers, sisters, teachers, they will find, in the life of 
Elisha K. Kane, lessons of living and acting which, with 
wise discrimination, they may use most profitably in in- 
fluencing the character of boys and young men; not to 
make them adventurers, but that they may seek to learn 
what is best for them to do, and do it right valiantly, with 
might and main, with heart and soul, always keeping 
truth, honor, philanthropy, and righteousness on the ban- 


ner they follow. 


** All may be heroes. 
‘The man who rules his spirit,’ saith the Voice 
That cannot err, ‘is greater than the man 
Who takes a city. 


A Loxpon Party.—Let me see; there was first, Lord 
Dumboozle, an Irish peer, and his seven sons, the Hon. 
Messrs. Trumper ; there was Lady Blanche Bluenose, the 
eminent literati, author of the ‘“ Distracted,”’ ‘‘ The Dis- 


torted,” ‘‘The Disgusted,” ‘‘The Disreputable One,” and 
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other poems ; there was the dowager, Lady Max, and her 
daughter, the Hon. Miss Blueruin; Sir Charles Codshead 
from the city ; and field-marshal Sir Gorman O’Gallagher, 
K. A., K. B., K.C., K. W., K. X., im the service of the 
republic of Guatamala. 

It was our first dinner, and dressed by our new cook, 
Munseer Cordongblew. A fillydysoll allamater dotell, a 
cutleat soubeast, a pully baskymall, and other French 
dishes ; and, for the frisky, sweet wine, with tin tops to 
the bottles, called champang, me and Mrs. Coxe drank a 
very good share; but, the claret and Jennyberger being 
sour, we did not much relish.—From Cox's Diary. By 
W. P. Thackaray. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF WomMsN is a question now occu- 
pying the attention of many eminent writers in Great 
Britain. The popular reviews are discussing the matter ; 
and the clergy are beginning to take part in the move- 
The example of Miss Nightingale has worked 
We hope the next 


ment. 
powerfully in stirring the public mind. 
Parliament will consider and ameliorate some of the bar- 
barous laws concerning women that now disgrace the 
British code. 

A writer, in a late British Review, says, alluding to 
Miss Nightingale: ‘‘She will have followers. She will 
yet live to see, in her time, an extended and extending 
belief that the useful and the beautiful are not antagonistic ; 
that loveliness is never more lovely, gentleness never more 
gentle, than when woman, no matter in what scenes, de- 
votes herself to the great work of alleviating suffering and 
sorrow. There is enough of both, Heaven knows, at our 
own doors. We need not to cross seas in search of them.” 

Reverend Mr. Brewer, long a chaplain in a huge metro- 
politan workhouse, thus puts forth his opinion: ‘I often 
thought how much more the gentle influence and silent 
teaching of an earnest and meek lady would be effectual, 
especially with her own sex, beyond all that I could say 
ordo. I have often thought that the very contrast would 
teach more than the most impressive argument, if these 
wretched ones saw one of their own sex engaged in a mis- 
sion of mercy to themselves; and I am proud to say that I 
think it would be accepted with great gratitude.” 

Yet women, even in our own country, are not employed 
on these missions of mercy to half the extent that ought to 
be done. 


TaLkine Women.—In Jean Paul's work, on ‘‘ The Tem- 
pers of Married People,” he thus disposes of the question 
why women talk so much: ‘‘In general, the same result 
holds good of the female sex which has been made on the 
male sex, that those think most who speak least—as frogs 
cease croakipg when a light is placed on the banks of the 
pond. This habit of much talking among women is like- 
wise a result of their sedentary occupations. All seden- 
tary artisans, tailors, shoemakers, weavers, have, in 
common with them, besides hypochondriac fancies, this 
habit of gossip. The little work-tables of women’s fingers 
are the play-grounds of women’s fancies; and their knit- 
ting-needles are fairy wands by which they transform 
the whole room into a spirit-isle of dreams; hence it is 
that a letter or book distracts a woman in love more than 
four pair of stockings knit by herself, The savages assert 
that the reason monkeys do not talk is that they may not 
work ; but many women, on the contrary, talk twice as 
much, just because they work."’ 





‘Prom THe Heart To THe Heap.—Divine things,”’ says 
Paschal, ‘‘are infinitely above nature; and God only can 
place them in the soul. 


He has designed that they should 
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pass from the heart into the head, and not from the head 
into the heart ; and so, as it is necessary to know human 
things in order to love them, it is necessary to love divine 
things in order to know them.” 


Letrer-StamPs.—During the year 1856, one hundred 
anid fifty millions of letter-stamps were sold. 


ONE OF THE BLESSED. 


BY BEATA. 


Poor Edmund! Those who called him idiot boy, 
Seeing mere trifles all his hours employ, 
Listlessly seated at his mother’s door, 

Or playing in the sunbeams on the floor, 

But little cared the brightening look to trace 
Which almost beautified his thin pale face, 

When gently, with a hand of fondest care, 

She smoothed his locks of thick and curling hair, 
Or, sweetly patient, led him on to try 

The name of each familiar object nigh. 


Though speech came slowly, when he older grew, 
The note of every forest bird he knew 

Each flower of gorgeous dye or perfume sweet, 
That grew in sheltered nooks, or ‘neath his feet, 
Enchanted him ; as, for his sake alone, 

From every bud an angel's glances shone. 

And surely, o’er that guileless youthful head, 

An angel’s sheltering wing unseen was spread ; 
For never harm befell, thuugh far and wide 

His busy feet had roamed on every side. 


Health followed slowly ; for a brief delight 

His cheek grew ruddy, and his eye grew bright. 
Gladly the distant hill-tops he would range 

To please his mother with a blossom strange ; 
Or berries, in a leaf, would hoard all day, 

Till, at her side, he might his wealth display. 
The old churchyard grew to the boy most dear ; 
He felt no terror ; for why should he fear? 

The friendly robin never ceased his song 

When Edmund came with quiet step along ; 
The soft brown wren hopped closely by, and fed 
Upon the scattered crumbs of Edmund's bread. 


Here was his garden ; here the moss was bright, 
The roses sweet ; and, to his untaught sight, 

The rustic stones were always new and grand, 
And opened out to him a fairy land. 

The rector, every Sabbath, to his joy, 

Close by his mother seated, saw the boy. 

He had been taught the great All-Good was there, 
And reverenced the sacred house of prayer ; 

And who shall say his wandering, simple mind 
The sanctuary blessing did not find ? 


One holy morn, we sought him there in vain, 
And never met the innocent again ; 

But, in the churchyard, near the western gate, 
Where, early in the spring, and autumn late, 
The violets bloom, and roses cluster round, 

A freshly sodded, verdant grave we found ; 
And at the head a stone, which simply bears 
This record: ‘‘ Edmund, aged thirteen years.’’ 





A Scnoon For Inpran Giris.—The following interesting 
account of the efforts now making to educate Indian girls 


we are glad to communicate to the public. The letter of 
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one of the pupils will, we are sure, touch the heart of some 
of our friends. We should rejoice if this communication, 
from one of the excellent ladies of this mission school, 
might draw forth rich streams of charity to aid the cause 


of this useful and Christian establishment. 


Grove Hill Seminary.—This is a boarding-school, estab- 
lished among the Chippewa and Ottawa Indians, at Grand 
Traverse Bay, Michigan, under the care of Reverend Peter 
Dougherty and Mrs. Dougherty, Mr. Porter and Miss, Is 
bell, teachers. 

This school differs from a boarding-school, in the gene- 
ral acceptation of the word, in that it is a charitable insti- 
tution, and a manual labor school, where the pupils are 
instructed in work as well as letters. There are two de- 
partments—one for boys, and one for girls. There are 
twenty-five in each department. “fhe boys are taught 
farming out of school, and the girls to sew, knit, and to 
make beds, and keep their rooms in order, and to do the 
work in the kitchen and dining-room, also washing and 
ironing. 
a day. 

The institution 
schools of Aberdeen in Scotland, as described by Mrs. Stowe 


They attend school the regular time—six hours 


is conducted much as the industrial 


in ‘‘Sunny Memories."’ This school differs from boarding- 
schools in another respect, viz., that the pupils, when they 
enter, of whatever age, are entirely ignorant of letters. It 
has been established only three and a half years; and 
time have been taught 


those who have remained that 


and some few 


e 


have taken up history, grammar, and the elements of 


reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography ; 
natural philosophy. Considering that they do not under- 
stand the English language, they make as good progress 
as could be expected from those who have not beer trained 
to habits of thinking or reflection. Some cheering results 
of our teaching are an improvement in their manners, 
which are quite striking when contrasted with those who 
have not attended the school, and a self-respect, which may 
be the natural attendant of increased intelligence. 

The beginning of our work is to civilize them ; but the 
ultimate object is to Christianize them. If they could 
return to civilized homes when they leave school, the re- 
sult would be a permanent change in their habits. 

As a specimen of what education will do for them, I will 
copy from a report of the Presbyterian Board (by which 
this school is supported) of their schools among the Creek 
nation, where three of the pupils of their boarding-school, 


he 


at Talahassee, Indian Territory, were employed by t 
Creek nation as teachers of day-schools, at salaries of five 
hundred dollars, and are giving entire satisfaction, both as 
to their qualifications and the efficiency with which they 
discharge their duties. 

We are in hopes to fit two of our pupils for teachers. 
The brother has a good 
The 


She understands English 


They are brother and sister. 
knowledge of arithmetic, and is studying algebra. 
girl is one who is writing you. 
very well, and is interpreter for me to the girls. She is 
quite dignified, and of correct tastes and habits. We have 
had one girl in the school only fifteen months, and who 
acquired reading, writing, a knowledge of the four ground 
rules of arithmetic, including federal money, the history 
of France and England as contained in “‘ Parley’s Common 
School Hist ry,” 
were in hopes to make a teacher of her; but her sister 
decoyed her from school, and disappointed us. I think 
her equally tractable with the white girls. So there are 


and had commenced grammar; and we 


exceptions to a general rule, even here 
W. A. [speut. 
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Letter from an Indian girl :— 


Grove Hii, February 27, 1857. 
Dear Mrs. Hate: Miss Isbell said I might write to you. 
I am an Indian girl. I am eleven years old. I have been 
three years to school. My studies are geography, vhiloso- 
phy, history, grammar, and arithmetic. Geography tells 
about the world in which we live; and philosophy tells 
about other worlds we see in the sky, and about the rain- 
bow ; and history tells about what has taken place in the 
world ; and grammar teaches me how to talk English well ; 
and arithmetic how to buy things. I think it is so pleasant 
to know something. Before I went to school, I did not 
know how to read, spell, nor write. How poor I was 
when I did not know anything, only a few letters and 
figures! I want to know very much more about the 
world. I amso glad that I could read so that I can read 
in the Bible about God. 
Yours, in love, 
My Indian name is Benaqua. 


Mary ANN ALLEN. 


Any contribution for the little Indian maid Benaqua, 
sent to us, shall be acknowledged in the Lady’s Book, and 
forwarded to the Mission. 

Mount VERNON AssocraTION.—We have received a letter 
from Mrs. 8. L. Pellet, of Richmond, Virginia, who is cor- 
responding secretary of the Central Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion, in which she states, officially, that all obstacles to the 
purchase of the Homeand Grave of Washington are now 
now remains,’’ she adds, ‘“ but 
united action on the part of the ladies, in the different 
States, to secure the title-deed to this venerated spot on the 
twenty-second of February, 1858.” 

From the able report of the corresponding secretary, we 
have only room to epitomize that “‘the regulations of the 
Association provide that each State may have charge of its 
local operations,’ and that, “‘in order to extend the privi- 
lege to as many patriots as possible, the contribution of 
one dollar will secure membership, and entitle the giver to 
have his or her name enrolled in that ‘ Registry of Fame,’ 
‘The Mount Vernon Purchase Book.’ Subscribers for 
larger sums will be classed as donors also. All dona- 
tions of fifty dollars and upwards will be gratefully 
acknowledged in the ‘Monthly Reports’ of the Central 
Committee, in order that our country at large may learn 
the names of her generous patriots. The organs for the 
Central Committee are ‘The Southern Literary Messenger,’ 
Richmond, Virginia, and ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.” 

Who will contribute ? 
one name to our list. 


removed. ** Nothing 


We have, for this month, only 


Miss Mina M. Vaughn, Homer, Louisiana, #1 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: ‘‘ Beauty is Everywhere’’—‘‘ Hope and her Hero- 
ine’—** My Valentine’ —*‘ Sunset Musings” —*‘ One of the 
Blessed’’"—‘* May and I’—‘For A. D. 8.’’—*‘* Woods in 
Autumn’’—‘“A Spirit Found’’—‘‘ Thoughts on a Bed of 
Sickness’’—‘‘To an Estranged Friend’’—*“ Lines sent to J. 
M. C., &c.”"—** Rome”’—** The Sunshine’’—*‘ Gone down at 
Sea"—‘‘ The War Wreath’’—‘“‘ Lines to Mary’’—*‘Stan- 
zas’’—‘*The Light of other Lands”—‘The Miracle’’— 
* Bridal Song’’—and “Sonnet to Mrs, .* 

These are not wanted: ‘‘ My Life” (a very useless one, 
as described) —‘‘ Marrying a Wife’’—‘ Amelia’’—‘“‘ Poetry 
of Advertisements’’—‘“ Song’’—‘‘ Reverie’ —‘“‘ Lines to a 
dear Friend’’—*‘ Lines” —‘‘ No more, &c.""—*‘Grief"—* A 
(We have no room, and cannot engage new con- 
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tributors)—‘‘ The Lake’’ (not the Lake School)—* Letters 
of Aunt Fidelia’’—‘‘ Love’—‘*To Nina’—‘“To an aged 
Father” (not poetry—not equal to the theme)—‘‘ Mary 
Chase” (will not do)—*‘* What Money may do” (better do 
without the money)—*‘ The Journey’’—*“‘ If I were Rich” 
(not rich in poetical thought)—*‘ Little Faults”—Sonnet’’— 
‘*Market Day” (too late in the day)—and ‘‘The Great 
Party.” 

We might have accepted two or more of the above arti- 
cles, had we been able to read them without too mach trou- 
ble. We entreat our correspondents to use black ink, 
white paper, and to avoid hieroglyphies. 

“H. T. Z.”"—Wrote you to Havre de Grace, Md. 


Wy . a) . 
Witerary Motices. 

Books BY Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our servicés to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MY LAST CRUISE; or, Where we Went, and What we 
Saw. Being an account of visits to the Malay and Loo- 
choo Islands, the coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, Kamts- 
chatka, Siberia, and the mouth of the Amoor River. By 
A. W. Habersham, Lieutenant of the United States Navy, 
and late of the North Pacific Surveying and Exploring 
Expedition We are happy to notice favorably the ap- 
pearance of this volume, because we have derived much 
pleasure from a somewhat thorough examination of its 
contents. Neatly printed, and beautifully illustrated, it 
will very well bear comparison in those respects with an 
immensely popular work which has preceded it but a 
short time. As to its contents, they are, in our opinion, 
of equal importance, nationally and commercially, to 
those of the publication alluded to. Many may, indeed, 
look upon portions of the narrative as bordering more 
closely upon the mystic regions of romance than upon the 
This conclusion the author 
seems to have anticipated ; but we have found nothing in 
the “perils and adventures” that bears the slightest ap- 
pearance of ‘‘ dishonest coloring,” or that seems to be of 
such a nature as to impart incorrect impressions to con- 
siderate or well-informed minds. It is written in the free 
ind open style of a confident sailor, who, nevertheless, 
evidences the modest characteristics of a man of truth, 
observation, and science. Price $2 25. 

WASHINGTON IN DOMESTIC LIFE. From Original 
Letters and Manuscripts. By Richard Rush. As every- 
thing in the remotest degree connected with the public 
and private virtues and domestic habits of the noble and 
lisinterested man, whose patience, courage, and wisdom 
founded a great nation apon principles of rational freedom, 
and thus gave liberty to millions of the human race, is 
destined to endure for ages, his countrymen should feel 
yrateful for every contribution that may have the least 
influence in perpetuating his fame, or unfolding his match- 
less character in its true lights. The memorial before us 
has been written by one of the first and ablest citizens of 
the Republic, not for gain, but simply in admiration, and 
to preserve the record of what is authentic respecting the 
private life of a great public benefactor; and it is, there- 
of those contributions which should make all 
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Americans feel proud as well as grateful. The principal 
facts are drawn from numerous letters in the handwriting 
of General Washington, and at present in the possession of 
the author. To the careful synopsis of these letters is ap- 
pended ‘‘ the narrative of Arnold’s treason as given by the 
great Chief at his table at Mount Vernon, and afterwards 
written down by Colonel Lear.” The proceeds of the 
work, after paying expenses, will go to the Washington 
Monument Fund. The volume is mest beautifully printed. 
Price $1 00. 

THE CHARITY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCHES. 
Historical Studies upon the Influence of Christian Cha- 
rity during the First Centuries of our Era, with some 
Considerations touching its bearing wpon Modern Society. 
By the Reverend Stephen Chastel, of Geneva (Switzerland) 
Translated by G. M. Matile. In 1852, one of the four 
academies which compose the Institute of France, moved, 
it is thought, by the progress of Red Repubiicanism, offered 
prizes for the best essays on the subject of Charity in the 
early ages of Christianity. Twelve manuscripts were the 
consequence, to the authors of two of which were awarded 
equal prizes, ‘“‘in approval of their profound knowledge 
of the subject; a judicious and firm method; a tend- 
ency towards the true and the useful, inseparable here 
as everywhere; and finally by a disgust towards those 
falsifications of the past which would bend it to the service 
of existing paradoxes, and, among other impostures, as- 
similate things which have the least resemblance, namely 
the severe self-renunciation and pure spirituality of Gospel 
morality, with the intense egotism and materialism of 
Thomas Paine and others.’’ To give our readers an idea of 
the intent and merits of this volume, having had no time to 
peruse its contents, we have quoted thus much from the pre- 
face, and have only to add that the author of this and of 
the other work which received the approval of the French 
Academy are both Protestants ; but it is creditable that no 
one would be able to discover this fact from any allusions 
to be found in the essay to which we now, and may again 
refer. Its lessons and researches have too important a 
bearing upon society in general, politically and morally, 
to be passed over with indifference. Price $1 25. 

From T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia:— 

VIVIA; or, the Secret of Power. By Mrs. Emma D 
E. N. Southworth, author of “The Curse of Clifton, 
** India,” “‘The Lost Heiress,” etc For novelty 
of plot and incident, striking descriptions of character, 
originality of thought, and elegant finish of style, this 
volume cannot but be regarded as the best of the always 


ete. ete 


acceptable productions of the fertile imagination and ready 
pen of its fair anthor. We sincerely desire that the les- 
sons of ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity,” which it inculcates, 
may be well and rightly learned, and that they may have 
a tendency to soften the asperities of religious controversy, 
and to foster in many hearts purer and more amiable feel- 
ings than now find a placein them. Price, cloth, $1 25; 
paper, $1 00. 

MISS LESLIE'S NEW COOK-BOOK. After we had 
written the title of this recent publication of our enter- 
prising friend Peterson, our thoughts suddenly began to 
wander from the subject before us—that is, from the truly 
new and excellent ‘‘Cook-Book”’ of Miss Leslie—to the 
dear and excellent things it teaches how to prepare for 
the table. Our reflections had not wandered long, how- 
ever, when we arrived at the natural conclusion that it is 
to the annual, perhaps we might say the semi-annual 
announcement of new cook-books, and new editions of 
old ones, that we should attribute the present high pricer 
f all the of life. Certainly, 


necessaries and luxuries 
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we said, as a wise political economist would say, the price 
of an article is always enhanced by its scarcity in the mar- 
ket, or by an extraordinary increase in its consumption. 
Now, as provisions are undoubtedly plenty, it follows 
that the increased demand for them, and that alone, has 
Whence this unusual demand pro- 
The cook-books, by instructing 


increased their value. 
ceeds is obvious enough. 
our wives and daughters how to render all kinds of food 
not merely palatable but temptingly delicious, have 
created a most alarming public appetite, as well for beef- 
steaks, veal-cutlets, mutton-chops, and other adornments 
of the butcher's stall, as for every species of fowl, domestic 
or wild, and for every description of fish taken in our lakes 
and rivers, or in the sea. And more: these same publica- 
tions induce the ladies to go deeply into the science of pre- 
serving all kinds of fruits, and into the home manufacture 
of a variety of candies, pies, puddings, tarts, jellies, float- 
ing-islands, ete. ete. Hence, likewise, the increased con- 
sumption of the fruits of the earth, and more especially of 
the fruit of the sugar-cane. Why may we not, then, justly 
attribute the present high price of provisions to the ex- 
tremely palatable prescriptions for hunger to be found in 
so many of our recently published cook-books? But, alas! 
where has our political and domestic economy carried us? 


Pardon us, Miss Leslie! Forgive us, Mr. Peterson! 
Price $1 25. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR: A Novel. By Samuel G. 


Warren, author of the “ Diary of a London Physician 
We have here, in a handsomely bound, large octavo vol- 
ume, an old and admired acquaintance, and a new edition 
of one of the most popular and philosophic fictions of mo- 
dern authorship. The publisher is to be commended for 
reproducing this admirable work for the benefit of those 
who have not yet perused it—a class of whom it has been 
said, by a celebrated critic, that they have “‘ yet to learn a 
great lesson in the mysteries of human nature.” Price 
+0 cents, paper. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER; or, the Further Feats and 
Fortunes of a Gascon Adventurer. Being a sequel to 
“The Three Guardsmen.’’ By Alexandre Dumas. To 
those who have read the volume of which this is a con- 
It is fully equal to, 
One volume. Pa- 


tinuation, we need not recommend it. 
if it does not surpass, its predecessor. 
per cover. Price 75 cents. 

THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN. 
This is, in our opinion, the most intensely interest- 


By Alexandre Dnu- 
mas 
ing, though at the same time most complicated in pict, of 
all its celebrated author's productions. One volume. 
Paper cover. Price 75 cents. 

LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE; and other Stories of the 
Heart. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ‘* Linda,” 
ete. ete. The thirteen stories embraced in this collection 
are truly fascinating, and depict almost every phase of the 
No one can read them without being en- 
Price, cloth, $1 25; paper, 


human heart. 
tertained and made better. 
$1 00 

From Drersy & Jacxsox, New York, through T. B. 
Prrerson, Philadelphia :— 

SILVERWOOD: A Book of Memories. This is some- 
thing more than a mediocre fiction. Classical in style and 
language, and pure in sentiment, it places before us cha- 
racters and incidents which, if not wholly original, are 
certainly depicted in a novel light. The vein of religious 
feeling, which runs through the work, and forms the 
sweetest solace amidst the lessons of adversity it impresses 
wpon the reader, will be grateful to the hearts of all who 
can sympathize with affliction, and revere genuine piety. 


Price $1 00 
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* THE HUSBAND IN UTAH; or, Sights and Scenes 
among the Mormons; with Remarks on their Moral and 
Social Economy. By Austin N. Ward. The intentions of 
the author of this book may be good. We will charitabiy 
suppose that they are, and that the name upon its title- 
page is a real one. Nevertheless, we are dubious about 
the benefit to be derived from works of this class, which 
introduce us to scenes and characters which the most su- 
perficial moralist cannot but condemn. Price $1 25. 

From D. Aprpneton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SMILES AND FROWNS. By Sarah A. Wentz. The 
title of this novel is in a great measure suggestive of the 
variety of scenes and incidents of a pleasing or melancholy 
nature which the reader will be called upon to contem- 
plate. It is an unpretending, straightforward, personal, 
and family narrative. The various characters, and the 
domestic occurrences introduced, are natural and probable, 
and will, though quietly introduced, be found sufficiently 
impressive to sustain the interest, and to reward the curi- 
osity of the reader. Its moral tone, and its examples of 
purity of life, cannot be excelled. Price $1 00. 

IVORS. By the author of “Amy Herbert,” “Cleve 
Hall,” ete. This is a very excellently written, and a very 
instructive story of English aristocratic life, from which, 
however, many lessons may be selected that will not be 
without a fair application to the domestic arrangements of 
fashionable pretenders even in these republican States. 
Price, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1 00. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By 
T. Babington Macaulay. Although many doubts have 
continued to be expressed in regard to the truth and im- 
partiality of Mr. Macaulay's biographical sketches, espe- 
cially since the publication of that portion of his British 
history which purported to illustrate the character of 
William Penn, still, it is very evident that the fascinations 
of his style will provide him with gratified readers so long 
as the beauties of the English language shall be appro- 
ciated. The sketches comprised in this volume number 
about one hundred. They are selected from his ‘‘ History 
of England; and among the rest is the offensive biogra- 
phy of Penn, with some unimportant omissions. Price 
75 cents. 


From SnHeipoy, BLakeman, & Co., New York, Goutp & 
Lixco.y, Boston, and 8. C. Grie@s & Co., Chicago, through 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SERMONS OF THE REVEREND C. H. SPURGEON, of 
London. Second series. The peculiarities, if not the 
originality of the author’s style, are probably the only 
foundation for the reputation which he so extgnsively en- 
joys as an eloquent, popular, and successful preacher. The 
correctness of his language, as well as the force and mean- 
ing of a great deal that he utters and publishes, might 
well be questioned by critics; but his sincerity, and the 
effects of his persuasive and denunciatory powers upon the 
minds of a promiscuous audience, cannot but be evident. 
This volume contains thirty-seven sermons on various 
Gospel lessons, and will, we presume, attract as rouch at- 
tention as the first series, fifteen thousand copies of which, 
we are told, were sold in this country. Price $1 00. 


From A. 8S. Baryes & Co., New York, through H. § 
Cowpertuwait & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS; or, How to make the School 
Interesting. Embracing Simple Rules for Military and 
Gymuastic Exercises, and Hints upon the general Manaye- 
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ment of the School-Room. With engravings. By N. W. 
Taylor Root. This book, which we must leave to the de- 
cision of teachers, we are told, is hot a compilation of 
theories, but the result of practical observations, contain- 
ing no plan which has not been thoroughly tried and 
found successful. Its contents are divided under three 
principal heads: The Teacher his own Drill-Master; Gym- 
nasties; School Management. Price $1 00. 

From Parties & Sampson, Boston, through C. J. Hen- 
DERSON, Philadelphia :-— 

ARCTIC ADVENTURE, BY SEA AND BY LAND; from 
the Earliest Date to the Last Expeditions in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. Edited by Epes Sargent. With maps 
and illustrations. The reader will perceive, on perusing 
the title of this volume, that its contents are of the most 
attractive and interesting character, especially at this 
time, when the Arctic fever rages in the form of an epi- 
demic. With the exception of a single chapter, devoted to 
Doctor Kane’s book, and which is illustrated by the same 
wood-cuts that illustrated the corresponding chapter in 
the narrative of that celebrated expedition, the volume is 
devoted to compilations from accounts of preceding ex- 
plorations, including lengthy extracts from those of Ross, 
Parry, Franklin, Beechy, Back, and other navigators, as 
well as to Sir John Barrow’s abstract of Arctic voyages, 
and to numerous sources of reliable information descrip- 
tive of scenes of adventure in the polar regions. We con- 
sider this volume as a necessary companion of “‘ Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations ;” and we feel confident it will soon be 
sought for as such by all those who appreciate the know- 
ledge and the pleasure they have derived from the perusal 
of the lamented Doctor’s work. Price $1 25. 

RELIGIOUS TRUTH, ILLUSTRATED FROM SCIENCE. 
In Addresses and Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., late President of Am- 
herst College, and now professor of Natural Theology and 
Geology. The contents of this volume, it will readily be 
perceived, are drawn from the ample depository of a man 
of piety, of extensive learning, and of practical investiga- 
tion. The work is divided under the following heads: 1. 
The Highest Use of Learning. 2. The Relations and Mu- 
tual Duties between the Philosopher and the Theologian. 
3. Special Divine Interposition in Nature. 4. The Won- 
ders of Science. 5. The Religious Bearing of Man’s Crea- 
tion. 6. The Catalyctic Power of the Gospel. 7. Mine 
ralogical Illustrations of Character. 8. The Inspired Trio. 
9. A Chapter in the Book of Providence. 10. The Waste 
of Mind. In all but two or three of these articles, the au- 
thor has employed scientific facts and principles to prove 
and illustrate religious truths. In this way, he has not 
only rendered his sermons valuable in the hands of those 
disposed to defend Christianity on the ground of natural 
revelation, but at least interesting to those who controvert 
its truth as a divine revelation. Price $1 25. 





From M. Pouiock, Philadelphia :— 

ARTHUR MERVYN ; or, the Memoirs of the Year 1793. 
By Charles Brockden Brown. In two volumes. In our 
April number, we noticed favorably, as it deserved, the 
first volume of a new edition of the works of an early 
American author. We have now before us “‘ Arthur Mer- 
vyn"’—two more volumes of the series, in which are de- 
picted some of the afflictions of the city of Philadelphia 
during the period of the yellow fever in the year men- 
tioned in the title. Its lessons of benevolence, disinterest- 
edness, and intrepidity may have their good effect upon 
the present generation. Price $1 25. 
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From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Parry 
& McMriiuay, Philadelphia :— 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: An Autobiography. By the 
author of ‘Margaret Maitland,” etc. This is the re- 
print of a very clever English story, which really bas 
more incident and more vivacity of style than are usually 
evinced by ladies who undertake to be their own biogra- 
phers. The fact is, it is rather a delicate task for a sensi- 
tive young woman to attempt her own life; and, when 
she does make the attempt, it does not often prove either 
reliable or successful. Few ladies, and fewer gentlemen, 
can be depended upon, even though they profess to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about 
themselves. Therefore, we are not surprised to find, in 
this autobiography, that the writer gives herself a pretty 
fair character for most of the accomplishments and virtues 
common to her sex. The volume will abundantly repay 
an attentive perusal. Price $1 00. 

STORIES OF THE ISLAND WORLD. By Charles 
Nordhoff, author of ‘‘ Man-of-War Life,’ ‘The Merchant 
Vessels,” etc. ete. A very pleasantly written and instruct- 
ive little volume for juvenile readers. Its illustrations are 
appropriate and handsomely executed. Price 75 cents. 

From C. M. Saxton & Co., New York, throngh E. C. & 
J. Brippie, No. 8 Minor Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR-MAKING. 
By Charles F. Stanbury, A. M., late commissioner at the 
Industrial Exhibition, London. The introduction of the 
Chinese sugar-cane into this country has already called 
forth two very interesting publications in relation to the 
success which has attended its culture. One of those pub- 
lications we noticed last month. Here is another, proba- 
bly of equal merit, a question, however, which we must 
leave our agricultural friends and others concerned to de 
cide. Price 25 cents. 

THE COMPLETE SPELLING-BOOK. H. Cowpsrrs- 
wait & Co., of this city, have just published a new work 
under this title, which seems to be preferable, in its ar- 
rangements and classifications, to other systems. Price 
15 cents. 


From Tickyor & Freups, Boston :— 

PROSE WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. Complete in two volumes. These volumes 
are in elegant uniformity with ‘ Longfellow's Poems,” 
which are already before the public. To announce the 
appearance of this new and beautiful edition of the works 
of an author so loved and venerated by his countrymen, 
and so deeply regarded wherever simplicity of style and 
purity of thought are appreciated, is all that will be ex- 
pected at our hands. Price $1 75 

From Crrips & Prrersoy, Philadelphia :— 

FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY ; or, an Introduction to the 
Study of the Heavens. IMllustrated by Celestial Maps, and 
upwards of two hundred finely executed Engravings; to 
which is added a Treatise on the Globes, and an Astrono- 
mical Dictionary. By Hannah M. Bouvier. This is a 
clear and comprehensive summary of the various princi- 
ples and facts connected with this great and interesting 
study. It bears the marks of fidelity and patient investi- 
gation, and is well adapted to the purpose for which it has 
been written, as a school or reference book. It is highly 
recommended by the leading astronomers both of England 
and America. Among other names, we notice those of 
Maury, Airy, Lardner, Lord Ross, Olmsted, and Sir David 
Brewster. 
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“Tar Nrarest Way 1x Scmmer Trme.”—A proper plate 
for the first summer month. Can there be anything more 
beautiful, more expressive? “It is the nearest way in 
summer time.”’ 





Tae Reaistry System or Lerrers.—We were first to 
speak of this abominable system ; now, most of the leading 
papers of the country are out against it. If you have the 
slightest wish that a letter containing money shall reach 
its destination, don’t have it registered. Is it not plainly 
saying to every rogue, ‘“‘ There is money in this letter’? 

A Nice Quvestioy.—What becomes of bachelor editors’ 
copies of the Lady’s Book? This question not only puz- 
zles us, but also the Circleville Herald, who says :— 

“* As Godey sends his magazine to nearly every paper in 
the country, and as, of course, some of the editorial frater- 
nity are fussy old bachelors, we would like to know what 
they do with it. And we would like to know, too, how 
they can tell whether it is a good work or not. What do 
they know about all the nice patterns, and directions, &c. 
contained in the Book ? 


A Prece or IvrorMATION.—It is never too late to get up 
clubs. We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
is stereotyped. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is ‘“‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.”” One or more of that work can be introduced ina 
ciab in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. Inno instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
eause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

Tas editor of the Weekly Forum, Atlanta, Logan Co., 
Illinois, would be pleased to receive and notice all new 
publications. 


Hrawatna’s Woorne.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Mass., 
has sent usa copy of this beautiful engraving, which he 
has had prepared expressly for his Grecian Painting. It is 
14 by 18 inches. The price is $1 50, on receipt of which 
Mr. T. will furnish a copy carefully done upon rollers for 
mailing, and pay the postage on the same. The Boston 
Traveller speaks very highly ofthe engraving. Mr. Long- 
fellow writes to Mr. Tilton that it is a charming picture, 
designed with much poetic feeling, and finely executed ; 
and we declare it to be a beautiful specimen of the fine 
arte, 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit enbscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
Hsher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Will those who address us please be particularand direct 
to Philadelphia? Sometimes letters are directed to us at 
New York. And do not forget to pay the postage; other- 
wise the letter will not be sent. 
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Goper’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the pvices annexed :-— 
New Songs. 
We'll Smile and be Happy (from the popular 
Opera of Il Traviata, by Verdi), 
Come, place thy Trusting Hand in mine, 
I’m Talking in my Sleep, 
My Dear old Village Home, 
What is Life without thy Presence, 
Grand Requiem. He Slept, but not ’mid Arctic 
Snows (dedicated to the memory of Dr. Kane), 25 


New Piano Music. 


Daisy Polka, 2 * 
Frankford Polka, 2% “ 
Morning Glory Schottisch, i 
Palmetto Waltz, is 


ArTuvur’s Patent Seir-Seatine Faurt CANs AND JARS.— 
In answer to numerous inquiries from our lady friends, in 
all parts of the country, as to which are the best self-seal- 
ing cans and jars for putting up fresh fruit, we say, un- 
hesitatingly, Arthur’s ; and our advice is to use no other. 
Arthur’s, which has stood the test for two years, has 
advantages over all the rest, being easiest to use, and must 
reliable. Since last season, important improvements have 
been made in these cans and jars, and new materials intro- 
duced—the enterprising manufacturers being determined 
to meet the widest demand, and suit the most varied 
tastes. Besides tin, they are made of glass, white queens- 
ware, and fire and acid proof cane colored stone-ware ; 
and the sizes vary from pints to gallons—nesting to secure 
economy in transportation. That all may know these 
cans and jars by sight, we will mention that they are 
entirely open at the top, around which is a channel filled 
with cement, and are ready for sealing when offered for 
sale. After the vessel is filled with fruit, the cover sinks 
into this ring of cement, and the work of hermetical seal- 
ing isdone. The whole operation is so simple that it may 
be performed by a child. 

We need say nothing of the superiority of fresh fruit, 
put up in self-sealing cans and jars, over the old-fashioned, 
insipid preserves. Few good housekeepers now waste 
their time and money in spoiling their fruit by saturating 
it with sugar, and thus destroying its flavor. But especial 
pride is taken in showing the perfect manner in which the 
choicest flavored fruits can be kept fresh for winter use. 

Arthur’s cans and jars, we would remark, are mannfaec- 
tured in Philadelphia by Messrs. Arthur, Burnham, & Gil- 
roy, at their extensive establishment corner of Tenth and 
George Street, and are for sale by storekeepers throughout 
the United States. 

Taose “Berrer-Hatvrs” Acaty.—The Portsmouth 
Daily Tribune says: ‘‘The editor’s better-half thus al- 
Indes to Godey’s Lady’s Book”’—and very kindly does she 
speak of it. Like a good housewife, as she no doubt is, 
she says “‘the receipts in every department of household 
duties are alone worth a year’s subscription.” The Ha- 
gerstown Mail also has a better-half, and of her he says: 
“She has scarcely finished perusing one number before she 
is inquiring after another.” 

Our friends, the Harpers, have been imposed npon by a 
eorrespondent. On page 715 of the April number we find 
the following: ‘‘It would be hard to match the follow- 
ing, from an Eastern correspondent,” and then follows an 
extract from one of our ‘‘ Peter Mulrooney”’ storice—our 
own Peter, who writes for no one but us. 
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Sarcurpay, March 28, 1857. 
** An, infidel, I have thee on the hip!” 
How could your memory give such a slip 
As tell that I that silly nonsense wrote, 
Wishing that, in your book, you 'd give it note? 
Your readers sure will think me a sad fool, 
Who always wore the dunce-cap when at school. 
"Twas just from you an answer I required, 
And just to teaze you all that I desired, 
Trusting to your indulgence not to sneer, 
And say, ‘‘That she’s a fool is very clear.” 
But ah, dear sir, could you but know what shame 
I felt on seeing my jaw-breaking name 
In those unlucky lines, at full length spread— 
Your very flattering preface at the heaad— 
You would have known that I could not intend 
The public eye to read what I had penned! 
True, I do recollect that, months ago, 
I wrote to say that, if you wished it so, 
My verse might in your Book inserted be 
But then ’twas you requested it of me ; 
And only then, with a fictitious name, 
Did I consent that you might do that same. 
Now, quoting your own words (so much amiss), 
You say: “‘I hope she will consider this 
An answer, as, if not, I dread a scold 
If I don’t print her.”” You must think me bold, 
Or vain, or something very like to both. 
And I must say that I am very loth 
The world should think me either; yet the brand, 
I fear, is on me fixed there by your hand. 
I do not think you meant that this should be; 
Yet henceforth ‘twill a lesson prove to me. 
I do not wish this printed, neither ask 
That you should answer it. My wit I'll task 
To clear myself before my friends; the rest 
{ll leave to time, my vanity to test. 
And so “a long farewell to all!” My folly 
I must conclude, lest I grow melancholy. 
‘Tis a sad thing to dream of future fame, 
And find "twas but a dream. My poor, poor name! 
It did not break your jaws; I wish—but—no, 
Mr. Godey, I meant not to say so. 
Good-by. As friends we part; so let it be. 
This is the last you ’ll have from Catherine P. 





TO MISS CATHERINE P. 


Yovr intentions, dear lady, it seems we mistook, 

When we published your poem in the last Lady's Book ; 
But let us assure you we most deeply regret 

The “slip” that has caused you to sorrow and fret. 

It was only because there was wit in your letter; 

And to spread it abroad was deemed to be better 

Than to leave it to perish, unheard and unseen, 

And shrouded in death by a mantle of green. 

Yet of dunces and fools’-caps sure nothing was said ; 

To speak of such matters we are much too well bred. 

In especial, when ladies in aught are affected, 

Qur comments are always with great care selected. 

As editors, doubtless, we ofttimes seem cruel, 

Though we plant, in young minds, the germ of a jewel. 
For, were we to flatter, or to praise without stint, 

Mach less all that’s sent us, to send back in print, 

Oh! what would the world say—oh! how would it look ?— 
When it came to examine the contents of the Boox? 
Meanwhile, in your case, fairest Catherine P., 

No cause for regret we can possibly see, 
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Your tale, it is true, we thought it best to postpone 
Till the time might arrive when, on its merits alone, 
Aad pruned of its fulness, but still of strong life, 

It could best bear the pang of the critic’s rude knife, 
And laugh at the jeers the envious might raise, 

While rejoiced in the meed of the honest heart's praise. 


So much for some parts in your poem the first ; 

And now for the second, the sharpest, not worst ; 

For it’s not so bad, neither, as we had expected, 

And in view of the scolding which you had projected. 

You think us at fault, though, for printing your rhymes, 

Which gave the world living, and, to all future times, 

The name of a poet, which, while it ends in an X, 

May be so pronounced as our wits to perplex ; 

For who would’conceive that a letter, expressive as that, 

Could ever be sunk in position so flat 

As to make “‘tiaux’”’ sound like the Dutchman’s Yaw! 
yaw? 

Or the name of the Frenchman—‘ Monseer Nong Tong 
Paw?” 

But be not alarmed, gentle Catherine P., 

For most of us know what the X it should be 

When, on bankable notes, the cross letter we see ; 

Though we scarce know its force, when reading queer 
names, 

Which pass from remembrance like smoke from the flames, 

Yet, of writing that ’s smooth, and of writing that's rough, 

A life of experience has taught us enough, 

To tell when to publish, is proper or not, 

The poems and tales which our favor have sought. 


One correction, dear lady, permit us to make, 

And then, for the present, our leave we shall take; 

You mistake when you say that your verse was requested, 
Or that we, in that verse, were the least interested, 
Beyond what we felt to sustain the desire 

Which genius displays to behold its own fire ; 

And this we will do when to us you may send 

Such verses and tales as our judgments commend. 


Forgive this long letter, dearest Catherine P. ; 
It concerns many more besides you and “‘ we."’ 
To all whom it is sent, with wishes sincere, 
It may call forth their smiles bedewed by no tear. 
PaTrerns FoR INFANTS’ Dresses, oR Inrants’ Warp- 
RoBES.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
uished as usual. 
Swepex.—We have received a subscriber from the land 
of Jenny Lind. Where next shall we be written from? 





Tue pletes of ‘‘Charity’’ and ‘‘The Mitherless Bairn” 
we are pleased to find have created so favorable an im- 
pression. We have still better in store yet for our sub- 
scribers. 
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Ly a recent number we had occasion to speak of a paper 
published in what persons are facetiously disposed to call 
the Old Rip-Van-Winkle State. We have now before us, 
and have long had it on our exchange, 7'he Spirit of the 
Age, published at Raleigh, N. C., and edited by A. M. 
Gorman, Esq., a gentleman and a scholar. We know of 
no paper that surpasses it in excellent leaders and pithy 
It has also what many of our Philadelphia 
papers unfortunately lack—plenty of advertisements. 


editorials. 





Hark ORNAMENTs.— Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 


Caution to ladies about to be Daguerreotyped. Don’t 
have your likeness taken full face; you will never look 
well. And don’t let the operator persuade you to have it 
so taken. A three-quarter face always looks best. 





WE ask attention to our various publications, a list of 
which is given on the cover of this number. Our Needles, 
Embroidery Book, Summer Fruits, and Summer Beverages 
are all in season, and should be in the possession of every 
family. 

Hoors.—We make the following extract from a work 
referring to the fashions of 1750: “The extravagant 
fashion of hoops was naturally an inexhaustible text for 
the caricaturists. There is one which represents an inven- 
tion to put a lady into a carriage, and to draw her out of 
i. The carriage opens at the top, out of which three lac- 
queys, with a craneand pulleys, are raising their mistress 
The headdresses were, if possible, still 

Cabriolets had just been invented ; 


and her apparel. 
more extravagant. 
and for these there was such a furor that everything, even 
coiffures, took the form of the cabriolet. The ladies had a 
real edifice constructed on the head, wadded with flax or 
wool, the whole cemented together with pounds of poma- 
tum ; and it appears that this was preserved many weeks 
without interior reparation, and with a simple replastering 
of the exterior. The abuse of feathers, with which they 
crowned these scaffoldings, gave scope to many pleasant- 
ries. The unhappy birds were represented as wandering 
through the streets on foot, despoiled of their natural 
clothing, and observing, with an expression of melancholy, 
other two-legged animals who were adorned with their 
spoils. 

“Well, the Malakoff is down at last. The Emperor 
of the French has given it the final blow, which lays it in 
the dust, and puts it out of the world—of fashion. Her 
Majesty appeared the other evening in a dress of propor- 
tions so moderate, so compact, that the sculptor himself 
Being on a state occasion, the ex- 
ample had all the force of a decree. It was done pur- 
posely, advisedly. The balloon inflation is let out, and 
the flowing silk falls back into its own graceful folds and 
drapery. The ladies can now step out of their cages. 
Those who keep im them will be oud of the fashion.” 


might have approved. 
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A SPLenpID Weppine.—At the marriage ceremony be- 
tween the Countess Helene Kielmansegge, daughter of the 
Hanoverian minister, and Lord Arthur Hay, the bride was 
superbly attired in a costly Brussels lace dress, with dou- 
ble skirt, supported by a rich white poult de soi, elegantly 
ornamented with transparent bouffants of tulle and ribbon ; 
the corsage, a basque, trimmed with the same material. 
The countess wore a wreath of orange-blossoms, made and 
presented by Lady Louisa Hamilton, over which fell a 
magnificent Brussels lace veil. Upon one arm, her lady- 
ship wore a splendid bracelet, the marriage gift of the 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary; and upon 
the other a rare specimen of antique jewelry given by her 
father. The bridal presents were of a magnificent charac- 
ter. Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
presented a cabinet of rare and costly manufacture; her 
ladyship’s father gave a splendid diamond tiara, valued at 
£2000 ; the bridegroom ransacked the stock of Mr. West, 
of Saint James’s Street, for one of his choicest cressing- 
cases ; the Duchess of Wellington sent her sister-in-law a 
Dresden dessert-service of great value. The Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of Inverness, the 
Marchioness of Tweeddale, the Marchioness of Stafford, 
the Baroness Rothschild, and many others also sent valu- 
able presents. 





PoeticaL Ccriosiry.—A curious performance is given in 
the following poem of different biblical texts :— 


Ps. Ixxxix. 19. 
Heb. xii. 11. 
Heb. i. 12. 

Ps. exvi. 9. 
Ps. exvi. 5. 
Ps. xv. 4. 

1 Thes. v. 24. 
Ps. xxviii. 8. 
Heb. vii. 25. 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 7. 
1 John iv. 16. 
Rom. viii. 38. 
Is. iv. 7. 
John xiv. 
Exod. xv. 28. 
Ps. exivii. 3. 
1 John i. 7. 
John xx. 27. 
Rom. vi. 9. 
John xv. 4. 
Rev. xxii. 2. 


Cling to the Mighty One, 
Cling in thy grief; 

Cling to the Holy One, 
He gives relief. 

Cling to the Gracious One, 
Cling in thy pain; 

Cling to the Faithful One, 
He will sustain. 

Cling to the Living One, 
Cling in thy woe; 

Cling to the Loving One, 
Through all below. 

Cling to the Pardoning One, 
He speaketh peace. 

Cling to the Healing One, 
Anguish shall cease ; 

Cling to the Bleeding One, 


oo” 


Cling to His side; 
Cling to the Risen One, 
In Him abide. 
Cling to the Coming One, 


Hope shall arise ; Titus ii. 13. 
Cling to the Reigning One, Ps. xevi. 1. 
Ps. xvi. 11. 


Joy lights thine eyes. 





Tne patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Mannfactured by J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to use it: Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover; then place over that the 
tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you wish 
to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or a stencil, 
and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing on pretty 
hard, and you will find the impression on the muslin. If 
you wish to preserve your pattern, place tissue paper over 
it, and trace over that instead of the pattern itself. 





We spend much of our life in making blanders, and a 
great deal more in correcting them. 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR :— 

“Have you,” said a young lady, entering a music-store— 
“have you a good Redowa?” 

“Yes, Miss; here is ‘The Fairy,’ ‘The Sea-Shore,’ and 
*The Castle Bells.’ ’’ 

“I do not like any of these for dancing,” said the dam- 
sel. ‘‘ Have you not the old standard Redowa?” 

*T’ll see, Miss.”’ 

** And the clerk, going to the end of the store, accosted 
the proprietor thus: “‘ Mr. ——, have we ‘The Old Stan- 
dard Redowa?’” 


“ Wuose make are these gloves?” inquired a lady of a 
shopkeeper, lately. 

The clerk turned the box-cover so as to bring the name 
*“ Gants’’ forward. 

“These, ma’am, are Gant’s make. He makes very good 
gloves, and sells a great many of them.” 

The lady looked up with a smile; but, seeing that the 
young man’s French had really been neglected, she merely 
purchased one pair of Gant’s gloves, and restrained her 
mirth until she left the store. 


“T want,” said a little Miss in a music-store—“I want 
such a pretty polka, the very prettiest you ever heard.” 

‘What is the name of it, Miss? We have several beau- 
tiful polkas.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know the name! I heard it at a party, 
last night; and I’m crazy to get it.’ 

“By whom was it?’’ 

“Gracious! I never care who writes polkas. But it 
goesthis way: Tra—la!—no, not that! La—la—la!—no! 
Qh, I can’t remember how it goes! but, if I heard it, I’m 
sure I should know it again. Don’t you know what one 
I mean?” 

**No, Miss; you are not very definite.” 

“Oh, I'll tell.you how to do!” she cried; “just play 
over all your polkas forme. I’m sure I should knowit 
again.” 

The clerk declining on the plea of want of time, the 
young lady left, very much disappointed at not obtaining 
her polka. 


“On dear!” said an old huckster to her companion; 
“did you hear about poor Johnny?” 

oe No. ” 

“Why, he was bitten by a grabbing mad dog; and now 
he's got the hydrantfoaming in his head; and the doctor 
thinks he'll have digestion of the brain: and he has the 
delirious poker awful, poor little fellow !”’ 


We think the coolest thing we have heard of lately hap- 
pened a few evenings since at one of our fashionable balls. 
A gentleman sent his programme bya third party toa 
young lady, with whom he was not acquainted, with the 
modest request that she would put her name down for 
some dance, and he would be introduced when the music 


began. 


Fasnion DEPARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. In future she will not answer a letter that 
vrders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 


_— 


RarLroaD Eprrapa.— 
Sister, mother, aunt, and me 
Were run over. Here we be. 
We should have had time to mizzle, 
If they ’d blown the engine whistle. 
4s* 
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Pgari Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presente— 
& great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ° ° : ° ° . 63 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able for a bride . ° ° . . - £00 
No. 8. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° ° . ° ° ° - £50 
No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 

colored pearl . ; ° . ° - 600 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases ° ° - 200 


We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Tue last grand ball at the Tuileries was more than usu- 
ally splendid. The Empress was dressed in pink crape, 
with a tunic of English point lace, the front of the corsage 
covered with emeralds and diamonds; the headdress con- 
sisted of a diadem of emeralds and diamonds, with the back 
hair attached by, and falling in ringlets over, the comb. 
The dress, however, that perhaps attracted the greatest at- 
tention was that of the beautiful Comtesse Castiglione, con- 
sisting of a gown of red satin, covered with bouillonnés of 
red crape below, and a lace tunic above. The coiffure was 
composed of two red feathers, fastened in the middle at the 
point of the forehead, and turning backwards round the 
ears. This lady wore at the fancy ball of Mdme. Walewska 
acostume yet more remarkable. The robe and corsage 
were of cloth of silver, the latter perfectly tight and con- 
siderably décolleté, with extremely short sleeves, and no 
ornament or trimming whatever, but a large diamond 
heart ; the former displaying an under skirt looped up at 
one side, so as to display the ankle, round which a brace- 
let was clasped. On the head five diamond hearts were 
held together by an arrow transpiercing them, and a flow- 
ing veil completed the costume. An accident, in which a 
voltigeur of the Imperial Guard contrived, in waltzing, to 
let his partner fall on the knees of the Emperor, excited a 
good deal of confusion and merriment. 

Harr Dre ry Four Dirrereyt Corors.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be perticular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Miss L. F.”.—With patience, would have answered 
your letter, but you don’t give the State you live in—a 
fault common to most ladies. 

“Mary F.” of Tallahassee.—We decline your proposal, 
We answer you here as you did not send a stamp. 
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“Mrs. H. B. P.”"—Sent patterns 2ist. 

“M. A. P.”"—Sent wool by Adams's express 21st. 

“ Mina.”—Can't answer but one question here. Yes. 
We still receive those subscriptions. Why did you not send 





your own name, aad astamp? 
“Mrs. J. K.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex- 
preas 23d. 
“Mrs. F. C. W.”—Sent patterns, &c. 23d. 
‘Mrs. M. C. C."—Sent box by Adams's express 24th. 
Miss 8. E. A.”’—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 25th. 
‘Mrs. F. V.’’—Sent infant's patterns 25th. 
**Mrs. R. D. T."’—Sent red marking cotton 25th. 
‘Mrs. J. R.”—Sent embroidered linen 25th. 
*“* Mrs. E. L. C.’ 
‘Miss A. B."’—Sent worsted, patterns, &c., by Adams s 


’—Sent infant's patterns 25th. 


express 25th. 

“B. F. P."’—Sent package by Adams's express 25th. 

“Mrs. D. R. B,”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kingsley’s 
express 25th. 

“Mrs. J. L.”"—We published directions for papier- 
maché in one of our numbers last year. We may as well 
state again that to prepare any particular article costs us 
from 50 to $100. i 

** Mrs. J. K.’’—Sent package by Adams’s express 25th. 

“A. H. R.’’—Sent your packages 23th and 26th. 

*“R. M.”—No stamp inclosed. Wedo not purchase ar- 
ticles, and then send them on credit. 

** Miss J. R.""—We are often asked to publish receipts 
which we have already published in previous numbers. 
The best way is to send twenty-five cents, and ack us to 
send the number containing the article. 


“Mrs. L. E. R.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s 
express 20th. 
“T. W. A.”—Sent patterns 26th. 


“Mrs. BE. J. T."—Sent hair bracelet, anchor, &c. 26th. 
“KE. P. H.’’—Sent hair breastpin 26th. 
“A. C. McP.""—Sent hair bracelet and hair ear-rings 


26th. 
** Miss B. N, S.".—Sent hair necklace and charms 26th. 
“E. M. H.’’—Sent hair ring 26th. 
“J. M. K."’—Sent hair ring 26th. 
“C. P. D.”—Sent hair ring, &c. 26th. 


“W. H. McC.’’—Sent hair ring, &c. 26th. 

“Mrs. GQ. W. McC."’"—Sent pearl card-case 26th. 

“Mrs. M 

“Mrs. F. 8."’—Sent pearl card-case, hair fob-chain, &ec. 
&e. 27th. 

**Mrs. S. M. §.’’—Sent patterns 27th. 

‘Miss M. T. J.".—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. L. 8. G.'’—Sent patterns and belt 28th. 

“Mrs. H. A. B.”’—Sent infant’s patterns 28th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to ‘‘M. E. M.,” “D. A. R.,” “0. 
ae,” “s. ve,” “PR. P. B,” “WW. 4. B.,” “RR See...” 
“Rus “ew GO” “V. BG," *€ 6 b.,” "A B® 

“ Annie."’"—If it is wrong, one-half of womankind are in 
error. The ladies here have no hesitation. 

“Mrs. M. 8. W.""—Sent by Adams's express 30th, 

** Miss C. J.""—Sent by Adams’s express Ist. 

“Mrs. A. R.”"—Sent patterns 2d. 

“Mrs. A. B. F.”"—-Sent patterns 2d. 

“Mrs. G. R. G.”"—Sent articles 2d. 

‘Mrs. K. McK."”—Sent by Adams’s express 24. 

“Mrs, M. T.’’—Sent by Adams’s express 2d. 

“Mrs. E. A. H.’’—Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. D. K. J.”"—Sent music and patterns by Howard's 
express 4th. 

“G. W. V."—Sent bair ring 7th. 

Miss A. A. T.”—Sent hair ring 7th. 


H. G."’—Sent cameo card-case 27th. 
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“J. W. 8."—Returned ring 7th. 

“Mrs. W. M. A.’’—Sent hair bracelet 7th. 

“Mrs. C. 8. R.”—Sent embroidery silk and chenille 7th 

“Mrs. M. T. B.”"—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. H. L. B.”—Sent patterns 7th. 

“W. B. W."—Sent pattern and hair ring 7th. 

** Miss M ’’—Sent patterns 8th. 

“Mrs. J. C. B.”"—Sent patterns Sth. 

“Mrs, L. O. V.""—Sent patterns Sth. 

“* Miss M. G. A.’’—Sent patterns 8th. 

“E. A. B.”’—Sent patterns 8th. 

“J. J. W."—Sent patterns Sth. 

* Miss B. W.”—It is a breach of politeness. 

“Mrs. J. F. L.”—Sent shirt-bosom pattern 9th. 

“Mrs. D, E. R.”—Sent colored embroidery slipper 
tern 9th. 

** Miss H. H. R. V."—Sent colored embroidery pattern 
It can be worked in floss silk or che- 


pat- 


for suspenders 9th. 
nille. 
“A. C.""—Delivered breastpin and card-case to M. M. 
10th. 
“Mrs. A. 
“Mrs. M. 
press 10th. 
** Miss K 


S. H.”—Sent embroideries 10th. 
A. W.’’—Sent three bonnets by Howard's ex- 


W."—Sent chenille, silk, &e. 11th. 

“Mrs. O. 8. T.”"—Sent patterns 11th. 

“Mrs. N. B. P.”’"—Sent patterns, &c. 11th. 

“M. C. W.”—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 14tb 

‘Miss L. L. L.”—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
pincushion 14th. 

**Miss L. A. W.”—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. E. K.’’—Sent patterns l4th. 

**Miss M. R. 0.""—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
piano stool 14th. The price is 56 cents. Can send you 
colored embroidery pattern for ottoman for 62} cents. 

“Mrs. J. H. H.”"—Sent patterns l4th. 

“Mrs. C. T. C.”"—Sent patterns l4th. 

** Miss E. F. B.”—Sent patterns 14th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT BHOME.—No. 4. 


WHAT WE MUST COME TO. 


We give another of Miss Sewell’s most excellent 
thoughts for the good cheer of those who have left the 
flush and beauty of courtship and brida) days behind 
them, and fuint in the burden and heat of the day, instead 
of any suggestions of our own for this month’s “‘ Sunday 
Evenings.” 

‘Marri ge is not the object of life—only one among 
That may seem a truism ; 
yet we are tempted continually to forget it. 

“One way there is of reminding ourselves of it; it is te 
accustom ourselves to study the summer of life rather than 


many means to its attainment. 


its spring 
** Most truly has it been said :— 


*** Sweet is the infant’s waking smile, 
And sweet the old man’s rest ; 
But middle age, by no fond will, 
No soothing care is blest. 


*** Still, in the world’s hot, restless gleam, 
She plies her weary task ; 
While vainly for some pleasant dream 
Her wandering glances ask.’ 
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“But the trae work of life is carried on in this dusty 
and toilsome time. 

“The careworn, faded, unexcitable, uninteresting occa- 
pants of middle age, those are the real actors in the great 
drama of life. As they play their parts well, so are the 
young safe, and the old happy; and, when we think of 
marriage, it is surely wise to contemplate it, not as it is 
when youth, in the first flush of loveliness and enthusi- 
asm, sets forth upon its fower-strewn road, but as it will 
be when beauty shall have faded, and the excitement of 
feeling become deadened, and life shall be seen not as the 
vista to an earthly paradise, but the dangerous way along 
which man is to pass to death and judgment, heaven or 
hell. And there are some facts which might, if rightly 
considered, suffice to put middle age in a very different 
point of view from that in which it is usually seen. It 
must, if there is anything good in the individual, tend to 
unselfishaess, especially with women. The young girl 
cares for herself, her own prospects, her own hopes and 
fears. Life is so new to her, so engrossing, that it is only 
by an effort that she can throw herself into the minds of 
others so as tu feel real sympathy. But a mother, er an 
aunt, or a friend, wearied with disappointment, and 
pressed down by care, has ceased to live for herself. When 
she joys, it is because those she loves are happy; when 
she grieves, itis because they are suffering. Self, indeed, 
may and dves look under the holiest affections; but, for 
the most part, God has ordained that by them we should 
be purified from the dross of the world, and so learn to 
live out of ourselves to find our rest at last with him. 

‘Neither may we forget that the most prosaic mind has 
its history, the calmest heart its tale of sorrow. When the 
complexion becomes dim, and the brightness of the eyes 
faded ; when the outside of the features is sharpened, and 
silver streaks mingle with the dark hair, we say it is the 
work of time, and forget that each line which has marred 
the beanty of the ontward form may be but the chisel by 
which God has fitted the soul for heaven. 

“And surely there is no period of life more inestimably 
precious. If angels watch the struggle of middle age, it 
must be with very different eyes from those of men. The 
stiff, unenthusiastic, saddened old maid—the nervons, 
anxious mother must be to them objects of the deepest, 
tenderest sympathy. So much of life has been passed—so 
little is still to come! The work of every moment must 
appear unutterably important. There is no leisure now 
for dreams; no youthful excitability can mislead for the 
present; no gilded hopes can beguile for the future. Life 
has been met, and faced in its true colors; and now it is 
to be closely grappled with. 

“God help those who are engaged in the conflict! for 
traly they have need of many prayers.”’ 


PETTICOAT SUSPENDERS. 


We give Madame De Capin’s own description of this ad- 
mirable invention, which is so plain that the most distant 
of our readers may be benefited by it. 

“The petticoat suspender, then, is made of linen, cou- 
tille, or any light material, as the wearer may desire. It 
is about five inches wide, and must be fastened to the cor- 
set, and form a part of it, and must always fit the lower 
part, and. by doing so, carry the whole of the bands and 
strings which asually compress and enlarge the waist 
entirely over the hips. It will in this case form a base of 
support tv tle whole of the underclothing, and distribute 
the weight on the parts best adapted to bear it. The hook, 


which I invented some years ago, and which has now 
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come into such general use, was intended to accomplish 
this end; and to some extent it has done so; but, as 
strings were still necessary, the object was but partially 
accomplished. The strings are, however, no longer neces- 
sary with the petticoat suspender, for, by sewing three 
rows of buttons into it, the petticoats are buttoned on in 
tiers one over the other, and are thus kept in their proper 
position. 

“The advantage of this contrivance will be at once per- 
ceived by all who have paid the least attention to the art 
of dressing so as to avoid injuring the body by any undue 
pressure upon the thorax and abdomen, and by those also 
who seek to display the grace and elegance of the female 
figure, and preserve the beautiful, undulating lines of the 
waist; for, by making the curve gradual as is done by 
the petticoat suspender, the waist has the appearance of 
being small without that cutting to which it is usually 
subjected. This I take to be a matter of great importance 
to those ladies who will appear slender, whether nature 
intended them to beso or not. The suspender, if properly 
constructed, will also do away with the necessity for 
crinoline dress-improvers, or hoops, and, by throwing the 
anderclofhing properly off the hips, give ample sweep to 
the lower parts of the garments, and accomplish every 
purpose for which these articles were invented. 

** My original intention was to register the article, end 
to reserve to myself the exclusive right to manufacture it. 
Upon second thoughts, however, I abandoned the idea of 
making a monopoly of a simple and useful article of dress, 
which has been adopted by every lady that has seen it. I 
hope all who have read this have fully anderstood my 
description; if they have done so, they are at perfect 
liberty to make the article either for themselves or others. 
The only thing that I ask is that those who adopt it will, 
in justice, give me the credit of the invention.” 


FASHION ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


Many elegant novelties in articles of lace and worked 
muslin bave appeared within the last week. Some very 
pretty caps, adapted for in-door negligé or morning cos- 
tume, are composed of lace, or of worked muslin, in a 
variety of rich patterns. They are trimmed with ribbon 
of some bright color; and frequently black or colored vel 
vet is intermingled with the ribbon. Some of the new 
fichus and jackets are entirely black, being composed of 
black tulle nearly covered with narrow rows of black 
velvet, and bows and ends of the same. Occasionally, a 
light trimming of jet is intermingled with the velvet or 
other trimming. A variety of new pocket-handkerchiefs, 
suitable for every style of costume, has appeared. Those 
for ball or full evening-dress are profusely ornamented 
with lace; aud those intended for demi-toilet and dinner- 
dress may be less profusely trimmed with lace; bat, in 
that case, they should be richly ornamented with needle- 
work. For morning negligé and promenade costume, 
handkerchiefs of a much plainer style are generally se_ 
lected ; such, for instance, as those ornamented with an 
open-work edge, or with rows of hem-stitch. Handker- 
chiefs with colored borders are much worn for morning- 
dress. For bal! costume, light cordons, or very narrow 
wreaths of flowers or foliage, are much employed as 
trimmings for dresses, made either with double or triple 
skirts, or with flounces, a cordon being placed at the edge 
of each. We may mention a dress of white tulle which 
has just been made with nine flounces, each terminated by 
a narrow light wreath of grass, intermingled with email] 


flowers of varivus hues. The pendent blades of grass, 
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drooping downwards, give to these wreaths very much 
the appearance of rows of green fringe. The corsage of 
the dress just mentioned has a fichu composed of folds of 
tulle, and is ornamented with a trimming of flowers. 
Three cordons worn in the hair, and consisting of flowers, 
foliage, and grass, complete the costume. The cordons 
unite at the back of the head in a cluster of drooping 
sprays. 

For the hair, we have seen a wreath composed of purple 
laurel flowers intermingled with wild purple and gold ber- 
ries, and with foliage, moss, and grass. Bouquets and 
sprays of large daisies shaded in pink, and combined with 
white heath, and its wreath formed of white nympheas 
and large heart’s-ease in purple velvet. Many very pretty 
nets, inclosing the hair at the back of the head, have ap- 
peared. One of these is formed of a combination of gold 
and scarlet silk. On one side, there is a tie with long 
pendent ends of gold and scarlet silk, drooping as low as 
the shoulder. Sprays of coral may also be mentioned as 
among the prettiest ornaments for the hair. One of the 
newest bridal wreaths is composed of orange-flowers and 
white heath. This wreath is larger behind than in front; 
and flexible sprays of orange-blossom droop towards the 
back of the neck. 


WORK FOR THE FLOWER BORDERS IN JUNE. 


Ir is well known that we do not depend upon annuals, 
as heretofore, for the standard garden variety. All subur- 
ban gardeners supply their borders with plants raised for 
the purpose by professional florists, and soid in thumbe- 
pots for planting out, such as verbenas, geraniums, petu- 
nias, monthly roses, heliotrope, ete. etc. If the season is 
tate, the last of May or the first of June is with us quite 
early enough to procure them. 

All the greenhouse plants that are first in blossom have 
been forced into flower in a hothouse or warm pit, and 
are, consequently, more tender than the same kinds of 
plants which are now kept in greenhouses or coal-pits, as 
they are not wanted to blossom until a later season. It is, 
therefore, certainly not advisable to purchase any plants 
in flower for planting in the open ground ; but they may 
be kept in greenhouses or rooms, or even on balconies in a 
sheltered situation, provided the pot in which the plant 
grows is put intoa larger pot to prevent the cold from 
penetrating through the pores of the pots, and so affecting 
the roots. This is done still more effectually by putting 
moss between the pots; but moss is not always to be ob- 
tained ; and it is not worth while taking any great trouble 
to get it, as the double pot will answer the purpose nearly 
as well. 

Greenhouse plants not in flower, which have been raised 
apon slight hotbeds, and hardened for the purpose of 
planting out, may now be put into the beds; though each 
should have a flower-pot turned over it during the night, 
if there appears any danger of frost. It must be observed, 
however, that the flower-pot should not be left on later 
than seven or eight o’clock in the morning, and that it 
should not be pat on before six or seven at night, as it 
weakens the plants if the fower-pots are suffered to remain 
on all day. When the plants are put into the open gar- 
den, the beds should be previously prepared by digging 
them over, and mixing with the soil a little very rotten 
manure or decayed leaves. The plants should be put in 
at a sufficient distance to allow the stems and side shoots 
of the verbenas, and other similar plants, to be pegged 
down; and, when large plants are put in that are to be 
pegged down immediately, they are generally planted with 
the largest mass of branches to the north ; and, after being 
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spread over the ground carefully, they are fixed down to 
the soil with small hooked sticks; or, if these are not at- 
tainable, hair-pins will form a good substitute. The 
strongest plants are generally put in the centre of the beds, 
and the smallest and weakest near the margin, in order 
that they may not grow too luxuriantly, and thus render 
the pattern of the beds less distinct by growing over the 
boundaries. It must be observed that the white petunia, 
and all the large-flowered varieties, which are- mosily 
hybrids raised from it, are much more luxuriant in their 
growth, and require a great deal more room, than the dark 
crimson or purple-flowered kinds. The latter are also 
more tender than the others. Of the verbenas, the white, 
the purple, and the pink kinds are the freest growers, and 
are miich hardier than the bright scarlet varieties, which 
are mostly raised from V. Melindres. The calceolarias do 
not bear pegging down, both because they are too brittle, 
and because they do not throw out roots from their joints. 
This is also very much the case with most kinds of gera- 
niums. The latter plants should not, however, be planted 
too near together, lest they should become drawn up, and 
their branches should be kept open and spreading, by 
tying them to little sticks put into the ground round each 
plant. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. Lois R.,” of Bridgetown.—We are not a “ Mo- 
ther’s Magazine,” only a Lady’s Book. There is a very 
good little periodical by that title, devoted to maternal 
culture, and still another ably conducted, The Mother's 
Journal. However, we do, from time to time, give the 
style of articles which our correspondent suggests. Apro- 
pos to the subject, we subjoin a paragraph from a very 
excellent authority, which brings in view a principle lying 
at the root of much social evil, not only as to food and 
sleep, but widening and deepening into vice and open 
insubordination as the child grows up with self-indulgent 
habits and an unconquered will. 

The Do-as-yow like Principle.—The child's will governs 
too much. If they do not choose to go to bed, they sit up; 
if they choose certain articles of food, they must have 
them—parents forgetting that instinct is no safe guide ina 
child, whatever it may bein an animal. So we see them, 
in their deiicate organization, keeping late hours when 
they should go to bed with the birds; sleeping often in 
warm and lighted rooms, when the sleeping-room should 
be cool and dark; and eating hot bread, puddings, pies, 
and cakes, and drinking tea and coffee, to the intinite detri- 
ment of nerves and stomach. The injury thus early dono 
can never be repaired; as a machine, imperfectly con- 
structed at first, can never be made to run faultlessly. 

This is the secret. Parents should know that instinct is 
no safe guide to a child, particularly when the child is 
surrounded on all sides with poisonous delicacies. To ask 
a child, seated at a modern table, what it will have, and 
give it what it asks for, merely because it asks for it, is a 
very common practice; but it is as cruel as it is common. 
Have mercy on the children! 

“Lucy” will find an answer to her very interesting 
question in our fashion “Chitchat.” We will not betray 
her secret. She need have no fears. 

“artuur B.”—We seldom, though occasionally do 
have correspondents among gentlemen. We cannot, how- 
ever, advise him on so delicate a point. If he has a 
mother or a sister, she is always a young man's safest 
confidante. Asarule, that is wrong, whether in act, prin- 
ciple, or intention, which you hesitate to confide to one or 
the other, or is condemned by them. Many a time it is 
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the certainty of this disapproval which seals the confes- 
sion. That consciousness is of itself sufficient. The wis- 
dom of twenty-one is but rash folly to the experience of 
forty or fifty years; and, for a second rule, fitful disobedi- 
ence, in any shape, has entailed upon it certain disappoint- 
ment and suffering, often too late for reparation, if not for 
repentance. 

“Mrs. Dv B.”—The carpet and oil-cloths are chosen. 
You have been advised by letter; but, as the post-mark 
was scarcely legible, this is to make assurance doubly 
sure. The check proved ample. 

** Mape.ing.’’—There is a new book, by the author of 
** Margaret Maitland,’’ published by the Harpers. 

“Mrs. K.,” of California.—It is impossible to have the 
enamel repaired in this country. Three months will be 
necessary to forward it to Geneva and have it returned. 
Many kinds of enamelling are done here, but not that 
which the watch requires. 

“ Exien J.”,"—We happen to have an authentic note of 
the etiquette required for presentation at the Queen’s draw- 
ing-room. No form whatever is necessary to gain en- 
trance to a Presidential levee; and the presentation is the 
same that would introduce you as a stranger-guest into 
any host’s saloon. You bow, perhaps exchange a word 
or two, it may be chat awhile, and give place to those be- 
hind you. 

Victoria arranges her receptions in this wise: The lady 
desiring to be presented must, on a certain day fixed be- 
forehand, send her own name and that of the lady present- 
ing her, legibly written, to the Board of Green Cloth, 
Two cards, each containing both names, are sent. These 
ave, nominally, for her Majesty’s approval; but, did she 
really inspect them all, we fancy even her Majesty would 
find she had more work than she desired. On the day of 
the drawing-room, the candidate for presentation, armed 
with two other cards similarly inscribed, attends at the 
palace, accompanied by her friend. The company pass up 
one side of a double staircase; and at the door out of the 
gallery, at the summit, the gentleman usher receives the 
cards, and shouts out the name—‘“‘ Mrs. So-and-so, pre- 
eented by Mrs. So-and-so.’’ Here, also, supposing another 
sovereign is present, the usher whispers: ‘‘ Courtesy to the 
Queen of So-and-so, on the left of her Majesty ;” which 
courtesy always follows that to the Sovereign herself. The 
ladies, having had their names called out, pass into the 
room, and before the Queen, to whom they courtesy—the 
aébitante being on the right hand of the lady presenting 
her. They come out by another door opposite the other 
side of the staircase, and go down it to their carriages. 
Those ladies who wish to attend the Queen’s balls after- 
wards inscribe their name in a book kept for that purpose 
at the Board of Green Cloth ; and as, necessarily, even at 
Backingham Palace, the number of guests is limited, it is 
necessary to enter them early, as the invitations are not 
sent to certain people selected from the whole list, but to 
those whose names happen to be at the top of it. A young 
lady of rank is presented at Court previous to making her 
appearance elsewhere in the world; it is her débét. She 
is again presented on the occasion of her marriage. With 
regard to the nobility’s assemblies, ask yourself what you 
do with your own friends. You ask those to whom you 
are attached, or to whom you desire to pay respect, and 
you entertain them to the best of your powers and the ex- 
tent of your means. Your circle is small, and your purse 
not large; the acquaintance of the higher classes is very 
large, and their fortune in proportion. This is all the dif- 
ference. Human nature is human nature still. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be accownt- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of green glacé, intended for a dinner or 
small evening party. It has a full double skirt, perfectly 
plain. The corsage is full, and arranged with a bretelle 
fichu of rich black lace, falling in lappels below the waist. 
The full jockey sleeves are looped up with bows of black 
satin ribbon tocorrespond. Hair lightly turned back from 
the forehead, with no ornament but a delicately carved 
shell tucking-comb. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-dress of white cambric, very fall, and 
confined at the waist by a purple sash ribbon. Sleeves in 
three flounces, trimmed with rich needle-work edging, as 
is the collar. Leghorn hat, with a cluster of wheat ears. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white tarleton, trimmed ela- 
borately with clusters of ivy leaves, shaded, alternating 
with graduated puffings; the leaves and tendrils are ar- 
ranged as bretelles on the shoulders, with a very good 
effect. The garland for the head is the same. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are juvenile costumes, for which we reser 
our readers to the “‘ Chat’’ for the month. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


WE have been desired, from various sources, to give some 
items with regard to second mourning. 

This is not a favorite field with us, inasmuch as it has 
of late grown to be more “ dressy,’ as the popular phrase 
goes, than colors even. Indeed, it is so varied by tints, 
shadés, elaborate trimmings, and elegant fabrics, that it 
is scarcely possible to distinguish a person in light mourn- 
ing, especially as black and white, mingled, take so pro- 
minent a place in the fashionable styles of the day. 
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The first outward token of lighter mourning is laying 
aside the veil; and next follows white tarleton, or French 
eambric sleeves and collars, for the black crape and tulle 
of the first suit. In muslins, there is a great variety to 
choose from the present season, from the plain hem- 
stitched collar to elaborate embroideries in lavender and 
black, or the full puffings and frills of tulle that are ad- 
missible at the last. Every shade of lavender is called 
into requisition in ribbons, silks, indeed all dress fabrics. 
Silver white is also especially seen, this spring, in contrast 
to the deepest black in the stripes, checks, etc., of poplins, 
silks, grenadines, and tissues of every description. Black 
silk mantles, trimmed with crape, follow the bombazine 
of the first mourning ; and from this the range is to hand- 
some lace, which many do not scruple to wear before they 
consider themselves out of their weeds. One of the most 
suitable and elegant mantles for second mourning, which 
we have seen, was noted at Genin’s opening. The scarf, 
or body, was of silk, with a deep crape flounce correspond- 
ing to the lace flouncings used in colors. The effect was 
excellent. Genin’s bonnets, in this department, we were 
also especially pleased with. There was less of the frip- 
pery of mourning than is usually seen ; and the combina- 
tions of silk, crape, and tulle were well managed. 

In the juvenile department, the Leghorn flats for little 
girls are particularly noticeable. They are not trimmed 
in white so much as heretofore; but blue, pink, and maize 
color, combined with white, are the principal ribbons used. 
The crown is extremely low; and the edge of the brim 
has a fall of blonde. This last is the special novelty of 
the season. Blonde is also used in the cap, which is a 
mixture of ribbon and lace in the rosette style. Plain 
straws, white and colored, are also made up in the same 
style. The colored straws, especially the shades of brown 
and gray, are very popular. The Leghorn hats, for boys 
from three to five, havea square, low crown, with the 
brim rolled up, and edged with a pretty crinoline braid. 
They have a knot of white or maize-colored ribbon on one 
side. The straw caps are fanciful and popular. 

Knee-breeches, of cashmere, Marseilles, jean, etc., with 
full jackets in white and colored linens, continue to be 
worn as much asever for young gentlemen emerging from 
frocks. The jackets have a plaited frill on either side of 
the front hem or band. They are edged by a needle-work 
scallop in white or colored cotton. 

Maize-colored or white Marseilles cloaks, a double cir- 
cle one deeper than the other, or a wide sack with circular 
cape, are worn for the street by children from one to three 
or even five years old. Plain dimity, brilliant, or even 
striped long-cloth in white, with cotton or linen braids and 
fringe, make also neat and extremely serviceable coats for 
children. For street dresses, chinée silks are much made 
up for little girls from six to twelve. One of the prettiest 
at Genin’s bas a double skirt. Theupper are looped up at 
the side, after the fashion of a tunic, by a bow of ribbon 
with floating ends. We must defer the inspection of the 
new and dainty little garments and caps intended for the 
most juvenile members of the nursery, and pass on to the 
lingerie intended for a trowsseau, we think, for surely no 
matron could think of indulging in such costly luxuries 
when there were little ones to be provided for in the other 
departments of this large establishment. 

But first let us say a word, in passing, of Madame De- 
marest’s patterns forthe young people the present year. 
There was never a more tasteful collection offered ; and, if 
mothers only knew the aid and saving of time and thought 
which they prove, there would be no more racking of 
brain, and borrowing of garments, when the spring and 











summer outfits were in preparatiun. We may say this of 
all the large assortment of styles at 375 Broadway. 

To return to the tempting lingerie displayed at the Ba- 
zaar. We give a design of one of the prettiest under-gar 
ments, which will give our readers a better idea of their 
shape and style than our pen could accomplish. This set 
is only one hundred and fifty dollars for a half dozen, the 
corresponding garments being an additional seventy-five 
dollars. They have a deep wreath of embroidery between 
rows of very fine tucks, and are edged with handsome 
Valenciennes to correspond. The night-dresses, caps, and 
jupes, intended for the same set, are also extremely ele- 
gant in point of plain needle-work, trimming, and embroi- 
dery. It isa branch of manufacture which becomes more 
costly and elaborate every season, and gives employment 
to undreds of busy hands at good wages. 

It is a step from this to the bridal dress. The bridal 
bonnet will be found among our “‘ Novelties,”’ with vari- 
ous other matters interesting to engaged young ladies. 
Many will be glad to know that pure white satin, the 
richest and most lady-like of all fabrics, has returned into 
favor. It should be trimmed with blonde. 

We give a description of some of the most recent bridal 
dresses that have come under our notice—a dress of white 
satin, in the Louis XVI. style. It has a broad flounce, 
covered by a fall of blonde, figured in small pearl beads. 
Over the upper part of the jupe there is a tunic, formed of 
twelve rows of blonde, having a vandyked edge, along 
which there runs a row of pearls. The tunic is gathered 
up in festoons, which are fastened by agraffes of pearls. 
Over the corsage, there are three folds of tulle, terminating 
in a point at the back of the waist, and finishing the top 
of the corsage in front, which is cut rather square. Below 
this drapery, there is a fringe of white marabout, and a 
fall of blonde edged with pearls. 

Number two was also a white satin dress, with bowillon- 
nés (or puffs) of white tulle extending from the edge of the 
skirt to as high as the knees. A deep flounce, or rather a 
jupe of blonde, figured in a large Gothic pattern, descended 
from the waist to the top of the Jowillonnés of tulle. The 
corsage had a double berthe of blonde, descending to a 
point both at the back and in front of the waist, and en 
tirely covering the short sleeves. On one side of the 
blonde jupe there were two bouquets of mingled white 
rose-buds and jessamine; one about the middle, and the 
other at the edge. On the opposite side, a corresponding 
bouquet was attached to the ceinture. The headdress con- 
sisted of a cache-peigne bouquet of the same flowers, with 
long pendent sprays descending over the shoulders. 

‘Another dress, made for the same occasion as that just 
described, consisted of a double jupe of tulle; the lower 
one finished by a bowillonné, above which was a broad 
flounce of blonde. The pattern of this blonde flounce was 
novel and particularly showy. It consisted of large stars 
in open work, connected together by the points oftheir 
rays touching each other. These stars formed festoons at 
the edge of the flounce, and were so extremely light that 
they seemed to float in the air. The upper robe was 
covered with bouillonnés disposed in longitudinal rows, 
between which were rose-leaves made of crape and velvet, 
gradually enlarging as they descended to the edge, and 
terminating in bouquets of roges of various hues. Each 
of these bouquets fastened up in festoons a flounce of 
blonde attached to the edge of the jupe. The coiffure worn 
with this beautiful dress consisted of roses with foliage. 

For evening-dress suited to watering-places, our readers 
will have to await our next month’s “‘Chat.” 
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The Jewish Maid’s Lament, y Marie, 
The Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, 
The little Flower “ Forget-me-not,”’ by EZ. J. B., 
The Little Orphans, by D. Hardy, Jr., 
The Memory Bells, by Virginia F. Townsend, 138, 
The Metamorphosis of Leaves into Flowers, by Har- 
land Coultas, 
The Mitherless Bairn, by Virginia De Forrest 
Tilu strated), 
The Mother and her Infant Child, by D. /. Wallace, 
The New-Year Night of an Unhappy Man, translated 
om the German, 
The Only Child, by Virginia De Forrest (IUustrated), 
The Only Gentleman, by — Forsyth, 
The Passage of the Red Sea, by James S. Wallace, 
The Prize Poem, by Mrs. Ellen Harrell Cantrell, 422, 
The Seasons, by S. P. Bryan, M. D., 
The Shadows of Children, 
The Sketch of Aunt Anner, 
The Songster of the Snow-Storm, by If. A. Rice, 
The Spirit’s Voices, by Annie Elizabeth, 
The Tableau, by An Old Maid (Illustrated), 
The Temptation and the Triumph, by Virginia F. 
Townsend, 
The Unconscious Reaper (Illustrated), 
The Voice of the Pine, by Fausta, 
The Well of Samaria, 
The White Captive, by Mise M. Louisa Southwick, 
The White Violet, by Esther, 


The Widow Sowerby, and Mrs. Grace’s Cap, by Pa- 


tience Perkins (late Patience Price), 
The Women of China, 
Things I Love, by George R. Calvert, 
Thoughts and Language, 
Thoughts in Absence, by George Lewellyn Miner, 
To a Magnolia, by William James Lisle, 
To Baty, by Mre. D. W. King, 
To Correspondents, 92, 191, 286, 382, 478, 
To Emma, by S. C. C, 
To Make a Shirt (Illustrated), 
To Mrs. A. M. G., by Aunt Dency Ward, 
To Phebe Anna, by "Preston Souther, 
To Spring Flowers, by E. J. Dobell, 
To the Long Absent Wife, by J. ©. L., 
Trials of an English Housekeeper, 55, 250, 
Trussing and Carving (/lustrated), 461, 
Twilight, by Julia A. Barber 
Undersleeve in French Embroidery (Illustrated), 97, 
Undersleeves (JWustrated), 164, 
Voices, by Emma Morton, 
Watch-Guard (JWustrated), 
We Meet Again, by Marie 8. Ladd, 
What are thy Joys, O Earth? by Marian Gwynn, 
When the Autumn comes again, by Hattie 8S. Fay, 
Why I am Not an Authoress, 
Wise — for the New Year, 
Wom 
Wool ‘Collar (TUustrated), 
Wool Scarf, in Crochet (JUustrated), 
Women of the Kevolution, by Mrs. E. F. Ella, 
Work for the Flower Borders in June, 
Work in the Flower Borders for May, 
Work for the Centre-Table, 
Words of Kindness, 
Years Agone, by Amy Arden, 
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